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ABSTRACT 
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the Summer Feeding Program; State Administrative Expenses; and the 
Nutrition Education 'and Training Progjpam (NET). Representatives 
presented the views of the United States Departasent of Agriculture 
(USDA), which preferred a 1-year reauthorization of the programs. 
Other prepared and live testimony concerned the following; the 
requirement that 3 percent of all applicants to the School Lunch 
program have their income verified; means testing for parents whose 
children in family day care receive aid througF the Child Care Food ' 
Program; and the effects of terminating USDA sponsorship of the 
programs. Budgeting concerns included restoration of funds for NET 
and food preparation equipment and ^creasing funds to reduce 
studentiS' cost for the reduced-price school lunch and to reach / 
increasing numbers of ^ poor- children eligible lor WIC. Discussion with 
committee members concerned the possibility of a compromise 4-year 
reauthorization of the . ^grams^ the effects of a block grant for 
child nutrition, and t possibility of combining nutrition programs 
for children and the elderly. (CB) 
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HEARINGS ON A BILL TO MARE PERMANENT 
CERTAIN CHILD NUTRITION P^tOGRAMS 



TlfESDAY. MARCH 6, 1984 

* • 

House of Rkpresentativbs, . 
subcx)mm|ttfie on elementary, secondary, 

/ AND Vocational Education, ^- — 
Committee on Education and Labor, . 

Waskingtofh^PC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:20 a.m., in room 
2175, Rayburn House Officd Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins tchair- 
man of thp subcommittee) iJremding. 

Members pr««nt: Representatives Perkins, Miller, Burton, Uood- 
ling, Packard, and Gundersbri. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, majority counsel; Joieen treder- 
ick. legislative speci^ist; and Mary Jane Fiske, Republican senior 
legislative associate. / 

Chairman Perkins. TKe committee wrill come to order. 

This morning we will hear testimony con&ming H.R. 7, a bill to 
extend five child nutrition programs which will expire at the end 
of fiscal year 1984. These progiams include the Women, Infants 
and Children Feeding Program [WICl, the Commodity Distribytion 
Program, the Summer Feeing Program, State Administrative J^- 
penses, and the Nutrition f^ucation and Training Pn^ram [NETJ. 

We hope the testimony this morning will indicate how these pro- 
grams are working and whether any changes need to be made m 
these programs when A'e reauthorize them. 

(Text of H.R. 7 follows:] 



98th congress 
l8T Session 



H.R.7 



To raake pemaiieiil rataio <tf the tuthmsatkci of i4»pt>{»iBlk»u umler the 
N»tkmaJ Sehod Luneb Act tnd the CfaiM Nutritkm Act <rf 1903. 



^ vIN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Janvabt 3. 1983 

Mr, Pekkins introduced ti^ foUo^i^g ImD; wb^ was referred to the Committee 

on EducathHi ami Labor 



A BILL 

To make i^rmanent certain of the authorizations of appn>pf|' 
fttions under the National School Lunch Act and the ChSd 
Nutrition Act of 1963. ^ 

1 Be it enacts by the Seiiate and House of ReprBsenta- 

2 tives of the United States of Amerim in Congress assembled, 

3 Section 1. (a) Section 17 of the Child Nutrition Act of 

4 1963 {42 U.S.e. 1786) is amended— 

5 (1) in subsection (cK2) by strikii^ o\it ''ending on 

6 or before September 30, 1984'*; 

^ ^ 7 (2) in subsection (g) by inserting '*and such sums 

8 as may Im necess^ in each d the sueceedi&g fiisc^ 

9 yeafH*' aiU^i ''SepieaiLeif ZG^ 1084/'; and 
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1 (8) in subsactioo (h)(2) by strikiBg out "of ti» 

2 fiacia yeare' 1979 through 1984" aad msBrting in Ueu 
S thererf "fiscal year". _ 

4 (b) See^ 7(0 of the ChiM Nutrition Act of 198S (42 

5 u s e. 1776©) is an»aded by straing out "th^e fiscal yeara 

6 beginning October 1. 1977, and ending SeFtember 30, 

7 1984," and inserting in Ben thereof "eadi fiscal year" 

8 (c) Section 19(p(2) of the (Suld Nutrition Act of 1963 

9 (42 U.S.C. 178^K2)) is amended— 

10 (1) J>y striking out in.the first sentence "endingvon 

11 or before September 30, 1984"; and \ 

12 (2) by striking out in the second sentence "and 

13 not more than $6,000,000" and inserting if Ueu there- 

14 of "and such sums as may be nee^saiy". 

15 Sec. 2. (a) Section lS(p) of the National School I^mch 

16 Act {■:2 U.S.C. 176l(p» is amended by striking out "the 
>7 fiscal years beginning October 1. 1977, and ending Septem- 

18 ber 30. 1984." and inserting in Ueu thereof "each fi^l 

19 year". 

20 (b) Section 14(a) of the National School Lunch Act (42 

21 U.S.C. 1762a(a)) is amended by striking out ", during the 

22 period beginning July 1, 1974. and ending September 30, 

23 1984" and inserting in Ueu thereof "for each fi«»l year". 
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Chairman Perkins. This morning we have two distinguished wit- 
nesses: Mr. Robert Leard, Associate Administrator, Food and Nu- 
trition Service, U.S- Department of Agriculture, and Superintend- 
ent Alice McDonald from the Kentucky Department of Public In- 
struction. I look forward to heariiig their testimony. 

I don't think Mrs. McDonald is here yet, is she? Has anyone seen 
her? 

All right. We will hear from you first this morning, Mr. Leard. 
Identify your^lf for the rerord and pnx^ed in any manner j^u 
prefer. 

^iPrepared statement of Robert Leard follows:] 
Pakfarkd Statement of RmERT E. Leard, ADMiNiSTHAToa or the Pood and 

NimtmON SeBVICS, U S. ItoAB^^iENT or AoKKn/LTURE^ 

Mr, Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, thank you for the invitation to 
offer the Adminiatration*8 comments on H.R 7, your bilJ to make permanent sever- 
al expiring authorizations for appropriatioi^ related to the Chikl Nutrition Pro- 
in^ms admmistered by the Food and Nutrition Service. Your Subcommittee's stew- 
ardship role for Child Nutrition Programs is an important one. and we want to con- 
tmue working closely with you in the weeks ahead as necessary reauthorizations 
are considered. 

l am accompanied today by Mr GeorK* Braley, our Deputy Administrator for Spe- 
cial Nutrition Prc^pwns. 

H.R. Tvwould make permanent five prMrams: the WIC Prx«ram. the Summer 
reeding Program, State Administrative ^penses, the Nutrition Education and 
Trammg Program. J^nd the Commodity Distribution Pit^m, which providas sup- 
port to other food programs. 

With the exception of the Nutrition Education' aiKi Training Program, which we 
Mieve should be disc^Hitirued and the Summer Food Sf-vice Program, which we 
would blend into p non-school food pn^ram grant, the AdiwinistratKui recommends 
short-term, rather than permanent, re-authori£ation^. It is important, we believe, to 
retain the mechanism of re-authorization, so that r^^lar reviews and appraisals of 
programs effectiveness will occur While it is true that authorLiations can be 
changed at any time if the need is pressii^. periodic re-authori2atto;i6 are valuable 
because they create the occasion for a thorough review of program operations, prob- 
lems and effectiveness. Instead of waiting until programs reach the crisis Ptage. re- 
medml action can be triggered by r^Iar rMuthorixation, so that programs are 
kept more nearly m accord with current requirements. 

In addition to this general preference for periodic, rather than permanent, au- 
thorizations, we have concerns about each of the programs addressed in the bill 
which, we believe, underscore the need for careful, regular review. 




until Inter this year Also, there is a study of WIC Prt^ram participant char^leris- 
tics not scheduled for completion until next yeajr. A third study, directed at examin- 
ing the WiC potential targst p^ulation. will not be finished until next year. In view 
of the fact that WIC has now grown to the point where it serves af^ro^iimately one- 
Hfth of the infants botft each vear. it seems prudent to leave opportunities open for 
changes in pnigram design, should they be warranted. Therefore, we believe that 
permanent re-authorization is particularly unwise for WIC. 

H R 7 also permanently re-authori^eb the State Administrative Expenses Pro^ 
Kram (SAKi, which p-iDvide.s administrative funds to State agencies that administer 
the Child Nutrition Programs. We have some concern, as do some of the States, 
about the appropriateness of the present SAE distribution formula. It appeai:s that 
the current method mf*ets the needs of some States white overcompensating others 
and undercompensatin^ still others. We intend to thoroughly examine the current 
SAK formuhi. the usage of funds, and prt^visicms for carryover, and th*s may l^i to 
recommende^l alternative methods for SAE reimbursement. We do not believe that 
It ^ould be wise to pei n\anently authori^ the pr^nt SAE distribution fomiiiwr 

feince Wni the Nutrition Education and Training Program (NET) has operated to 
provide st^ monrv to State agenci^ to heip them begin or augment existing Nutri- 
tion Ed jc'^itiun Pn^rams With State programs now well established and the total 
level of svp\niri quite low (at Sfi million), we belipve it is time for the States to 
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assume funding respcmsibiliti^. We profx»e that NET be discontinued as a Federal 
program, rather th^i being perfn&motly autlHm^ as propose ^^^^ T 

Tl^ Department's Imdget im^iom to otmacdklfite the Skimmer Food SazVu^ and 
Child Care Food Program into a No^rSchod Program Grant to ^t&. This grant 
would permit Stat^ gr^tar flexiUlity to den^ assistance programs for meals 
served outside a schom ^jtting. States windd no longer have to ajpply a complex t^t 
of reimbursement rates sr comply with cumbersraie fiederal regulatory require- 
nsenti, ... ^ 

In scklition, while teg^ative changi^ have improved the ^c<»lntabihty of the 
Summer Food Servk» Program, the nature ot Uie mt^raro precludes 6sguranc« tiiat 
program benefits go to )ow-incon^ ^diihben. Eaigioili^ is ^gtablished by geographi- 
cal area, rather than being c^ermined m an indivklual l^isis* Slates ccmid QcUress 
the tarmtting probiei^ developing their non-school food {nognuns. 

The Commodity I^ribution Program, which provUtes support to th^ other food 

Erograms in the form (tf donated commodities, is tl^-fifth mrogram which ia affected 
y a permanent re^uthorisatira uncter the provisiomi cS H.R 7. Currently, an eval- 
uation of this program is being conducted to test the fim^ility of providing cash-in- 
lieu of commodities or commodity titers of credit Since the eraluatKm is not com- 
plete and its outcome couM result in proposes to change the nature of the program, 
we feel it would be ina|H>nH^^ ^ provUifiiermatt^t buthorization of the above- 
mentioned i^tutory prov^ons. 

We do not recommed. however, reauthorizing the ElderW Feeding Commodity 
Program. The Pr^ident s bu^t pn^Kises to fund elderly feeding in the Deoart^ 
ment of Health and Human Services, which already admmisterB the main elderly 
nutrition program. Under the Older Amerkans Act a mechanism will be provided 
to allow states to continue to receive commodities in^eid of cash if they so d^re. 

Mr, Chairman, because of these consideratioiis, we believe that it would be pru- 
dent for the Committee to re-authorize tte WIC, SAE. and Commo4ity Distribution 
Progi^^ for one year only. We recommend timt the NET and the Summer Food 
Sei^ice Program not be re^thorueed, and that the latter be replaced by a mm- 
school pn^ram grant so that States can <tevek>p their own pn^rrams. 

Thank you for listening to our views. If you have questitms, I will be happy to 
answer them. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT LEARD, ADMINISTRATOR, FOOD AND 
NITRITION SERVICE, U.S. DEPAKTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AC^ 
COMPaNIED by GEORGE BRALEY, DEPUTY ADf^INISTRATOR 
FOR SPECIAL NUTRITION PRCMZRAMS 

Mr. Leard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Robert Leard, the 
Administrator of the Food Nutrition Service, Def^rtment of Agri- 
culture. I am accompani^ by Mr. George Braley, our Efeputy Ad- 
ministrator for Special Nutrition Programs. He has cc^izance 
over the programs you will be discussing. 

Thank you for the invitation to offer th . administration's com- 
ments on H.R. 7, your bill to make permanent several expiring au- 
thorizations for appropriations relate to the child nutrition pro- 
grams administered b^ the Food and Nutrition &rvice. Your com- 
mittee has stewardship for child nutrition pn^ams and we want 
to continue to work cicely with you in the weeks ahead as neces- 
sary reauthorizations are considered. 

H R. 7 would make permanent five programs: the WIC Prc^am, 
the Summer Feeding Fn^ram, State Administrative Expenses, the 
Nutrition Education and Training Program, and the Commodity 
Distribution Program which provides sup{k>rt to other food pro- 
grams. 

With the exception of the Nutrition Education and Training Pro- 
gram, which we believe should be discontinued and the Summer 
Food Service Prc^am, which we would blend into a nonschcK)! food 
program grant, the administration recommends short-term, rather 
than permanent, reauthorizations. 
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It is importantt we believe, to retain the mechanism of reauthor- 
ization* so that r^^ilar reviews and appraisals of pn^ram effective- 
' ness will occur, miile it is true that authorizatiims can be changed 
at anv time if thQ n^ is prying, periodic reauthorizaticms are 
valuable because they create the o^^on for a thorough review of 
program operations, problems and effectiven^. Inrtead of waiting 
until prdblems reach the crisis stage, remedial action can be tirig- 
ff gered^by r^ular reauthorization so that programs are kept more 
nearly in aocord with current requirements. 

In addition to this general preference for periodic rather than 
permanent authorizations, we have omc^ms about each of the pro- 
grams addre^ed in the bill whkh we believe underscore the need 
for careful, regular review. 

While it has b^un stabilize* the Supplemental Food Pn^ram 
for Wo^n, Infants and Children, the WlU^Progxtun. has expanded 
rapidly duriiigrti^ past 10 years. A m£^r USDA equation of WIC 
is presently underway and the results will not be available until 
later this year* Also there is a study of WIC Program participant 
characteristics that is not schedule for completion until next year. 

A third study, directed at examining the WIC potential tai^t 
population will not be fini^ed until next y^^. In view of the fact 
that WIC has now grown to the point where it serves approximate- 
ly one4|fth of the infants born each y^r, it ^ms prudent to leave 
opportunities open for changes in pn^ram d^ign, should they be 
warranted. Therefore, we believe that permanent reauthorization 
is particularly unwise for WIC. 

H.R. 7 also permanently reauthorize the State Administrative 
Expenses Prc^ram, which provides administrative funds to State 
agencies that administer the child nutrition pn^rama We have 
some concern, as do ^me of the States, about the appropriateness 
of the present SA£ distribution formula. It appears that the cur- 
rent method meets the needs of some States while overcompensat- 
ing others and undercompensating still othersi 

We intend to thoroughly examine the current SAE formula, the 
usage of funds and provisions for carryover. This may lead to alter- 
native methods for SAE reimbursement We do not believe it would 
be wise to permanently authorize the prefeent SAE distribution for^ 
mula. 

Since 1977 the Nutrition Education and Training Program (NET] 
has operated to provide seed money to State agencies tc help -them 
begin or augment existing Nutrition Education Pn^ams, With 
State programs now well ^tabiished and the total level of support 
quite low, at $5 million, we believe it is time for the States to 
assume funding responsibiiiti^. We prppose that NET be discontin- 
ued as a Federal pn^ram rather than be permanently authorized 
as proposed under H.R 7. 

The Department 8 budget propc^es to consolidate the Summer 
Food Service and Child Care Food Prt^ams into a nonschool pro- 
gram grant to the Stat^. This grant would permit states greater 
nexibility to draign assistance pn^ams for meals served outside a 
school setting. States would no longer have to ^ply a complex set 
of reimbursement rates or comply with cumbersome Federal regu- 
latory requirements. 

!1 
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In addition, while l^»lative chan^ have improved the account- 
ability of the Summer Food Service Prt^ram, the nqture of the pro- 
gram precludes assurance that prt^ram. benefits go to low-income 
children.^ Eligibility is established by ge<^phical area, rather 
than being determined on an individual particijMmt basis. States- 
could address the targeting pn^lem when developing their non- 
school food prt^rams. 

The Cdhimodity Distribution Pn^ram, which provides support to 
the other food prti^rams in the ibnn of donated (»mmodities, is the 
fifth prf^ram which would be affected by a permanent reauthoriza- 
tion under the provisions of H.R 7. Currenuv, an evaluation of this 
pn^ram is being a)nducted to t^ the feasibility of providing cash 
m lieu of commoditi^ or (»>nmiodity letters of credit. Sin(» the 
evaluation is not complete and its outcome could r^lt in prop(»- 
als to change the nature of tlje pn^ram, we feel it would be inap- 
propriate to provide permanent authorization of the above-men- 
tioned statutory provisions. 

We do not rea>romend, however, reauthorizing the Elderly Feed- 
ing Commodity Program. The President's budget proposes to fund 
elderly feeding in the DefMutment of Health and Human Services, 
which already administers the main elderly nutrition pnwram. 
Under the Older Americaite Act, a mechanism will be provided Ut 
allow States to continue to receive commodities instep of cash if 
they so desire. 

Mr. Chairman, because of these considerations, we believe that it 
would prudent for the CTmniittee to reauthorize the WIC, SAE, 
and Commodity Distribution Programs for 1 year only. We recom- 
mend that the NET and Summer Food Service Pr<^am not be re- 
authoriMd and tha^tl^ latter be replaced by a nonschool pn^m 
grant so that States can develop their own pn^rams. 

Thank you very 'much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me thank you this morning for your tes- 
timony. If I listen to you correctly, yon suggest4>d that in extpnding 
the pn^ams, we extend them only for a brief period of time or a 
short period of time. With ail of the problems that we have had in 
late years with these prc^ams and- getting some of them extended, 
don't you feel that it would be better, considering all the facts, in 
order to give the programs stability that we extend th^ prt^ams 
for a more lengthy period of time? I want to get your reaction to 
that since it bothers me kind of just to come in here today and 
come back tomorrow and work on th^ extensions. Go ahead. 

Mr. Leabd. Mr. Chairman, I .think that we don't feel that a 1- 
year authorization nece^rily makes the prc^rams unstable, but 
more importantly, so many of these prc^ams are very dynamic, 
and we are reaching points in some of them where we are having 
studies come in that may cause us to want to make broad changes 
to programs; and we have problems with the prewrams that we 
want to change. They afe all dynamic prt^rams ana we just feel it 
is inappropriate at this time to have a reauthorization for longer 
than 1 year. We want to see the results of our studies and our work 
in these areas. 

Chairman Perkins. Well, it would bother me a little just to 
extend a pr(^am for 1 year. When I became chairman of this com- 
mittee, we were extending many of the pn^ams only for 1 year 
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and we kept the local school bases torn up all of the time. They did 
not know what they would have the next year. We gave the pro- 
gTcinris a lot of stabih'ty when we rommenced authorizing m a mini- 
rauifi for 3 years in this committee. You run up and down the Hill 
here so fast trying to get an authorization just for 1 year and then 
you have to go before appropriations to try to get your funding. 
.Even if it's an entitlement, like the School Lunch Prcgram, you are 
just absolutely doing great harm to the whole structure, in mv 
opinion, if we just authorize for 1 year. 

Vkt you have any further comments, Mr. Leard? 

Mr. Leard. No, Mr. Chairman. I would reiterate what 1 said ear- 
lier that we just feel that it's a dynamic time for the pn^ams. In 
the case of the SAE Program we think that we would do well to 
reexamine the formulas this year so 1 year would be a good author- 
ization. We have all our WIC studies coming to fruition over the 
next year or 2 and these may indicate to us a new path to take and 
that we might be precipitous in going ahead and reauthorizing for 
more than 1 year when we would want to have the flexibility to 
change later. 

Chairman Perkins. Yes; but assuming that you did not have the 
votes in another year to reauthorize, don't you think you may be 
taking a gamble on that? You have not given too much consider- 
ation to that, have you? 

Mr. Leard. Mr. Chairman, we are just looking at the pro- 
grams 

Chairman Perkins. You are just assuming that they will auto- 
rr .ticaliy be reauthorized, all of them. The Summer Feeding Pro- 
" n has had a lot of problems that we hp"e been able to correct, 
It does not have a great constituency anywhere. 

l^t me thank you. Your testimony has been very helpful to us. I 
know there will be disagreement on the committee about the 
tenure insofar as authorizations are roncerned. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Leard. 

Mrs. Burton, go ahead. 

Mrs. Burton. I would like to reiterate what you said, Mr. Chair- 
man. 1 don't think we stop programs because they are, in your 
view, not working as well as you would like. I think we must con- 
tmue the program. The WIC Program is very, very goal and all of 
this IS very, very good. We do have hungry children. We do, al- 
though there are some in the administration who think we don't 
think we have hungry people or children. But we do have hungry 
childien. 

I thmk we cannot authorize just for 1 year. We must have a 
longer program of authorization while you" are studying to better 
the program. But we must have longer term authorization and ap- 
propriation. Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me thank you for your apfx»arance this 
morning. < 
Mr. Lkakd. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Perkins. We are delighted to have the Kentucky State 
School Superintendent of Public Instruction with us tliis morning 
Mrs. Alice McDonald. We have this morning, Mrs, McDonald— the 
programs include the Women, Infants and Children Feeding Pro- 
gram. so-c;)l!ed WI(\ the Child Care Food Program, the Summer 
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Feeding Program, State Administrative Expenses and the Nutri- 
tion Education and Training Pribram. 

We are delighted to welrome you here agam today. You may pro- 
ceed in any way you prefer insofar as your testimony is concerned. 
If yuu have got ^mething else you want to tell us about, we'll be 
delighted to hear from you, . 

Without objection, your prepared statement will be inserted in 
the record. You proce^ in any way you prefer. Good Suck. 

[Prepared ^tement of Alice Ma)onald follows:] 

Prepared Statkhskt of Aucs McDonald, Supcriniwdknt ^ Public 
Instruction, KsNTUOiY Dspaxoebnt op Eoucatkw 

Chairman Perkins and members <rf the subcoroimttee^ I ain>reciate the opportuni- 
ty to pr^Dt testimony r^arding House Resolution 7--^hild nu^tticm reauthonEa- 

^^^Weare vwy pnwd of tho &ct that all erf the 180 local public k*oo1 districts in 
Kentucky participate in the Naticmal Schod Lundi PrMram. Newiy 60 percent of 
our pfeSlk whoob provWe l»%^a^ to M»,OaO childrra daily. In addiUra, Kentucky 
has 137 Child Care Food Pnsgram sponsors which provide nutntious meate for 

12,700 pi^^dMxd children in over 350 diay care centto acnw the &ate. 

The Kentwky Departn^nt d Education also admini^ers the Summer Food Serv- 
ice Pro«wn for ChiaSen, Th» piwram, targeted to low ioocmie j^mnj^rs, serwrf 
approxiftiately 17,000 childFen in' Kenttu^br AiriBg the sumn^r of jwa Sponsora <tf 
the program roust document low ina»m e^iUity of the partiai»tii^ dmuen. Reg- 
ulations lequiVe 50 percent lew ix^m€ and in many cases in Kratucky 100 percent 
of the participating children at a site are frcmi low mome families. More and more 
jgiUic schools are recognizing the needs of their studrata and are sponsoring the 

Mr^'oS^S^riSSe disclosing Home Resolution 7, I i^ld lUie to say a few 
wortfa on an issue which affects all mAmi distriite m tte Sate of Kentucky, llie 
United States Department of Agriculture issued last fall the rule on momie verifica- 
tion—a rule reoinring districts naticmwble to verify the income listed by parents on 
three percent of the applic»ti<»» fi>r free and redu^ price mml& 

The requirement according to USDA d!krials is intended to eimre that {fw and 
reduced jmce bendits only go to families whoee immne falls within the eligibility 
guicteiines set ftwlb by UaOA. Its int^t m to reduce any abu^ whkh may ewst in 
Child Nutrition Progran^ . . ^ ^ j j ^ 

Kentucky has appro&imatdy 282,000 children eligUde for free and r^uoed pr^ 
meab which n^ans that 8.460 ai^licants were selected for inccmse verification. The 
number is very small ccmipared to voiun^ apj^kants. However, the r^(uia- 
tion impa»d more adnOnWrstive burd^ on local di^rictg, and the wrocesa was 
time consuming and eoetiy. This may haw saved fecferal <toUais, but the opst was 
borne by the local di^rlcts @s no aAliUoiud money was included for verification^ 
Both Federal and State reviews and audits in tte State hat« documented the fact 
that these prcorams fNSLP-SBP] are aimintotered in compliance with applicable 
laws and regu&tions and that program services are being delivered to the targeted 
recipients— the Krlwl children m tn© Commonw^th. ^ ^. ^ 

Mr. Chariman. Hoi»e Resolution 7 involves three programs which the Depart- 
, ment of Education administers: ^te Administrative Expense Prc^ram, Summer 
\ Food Service Program for Children, and Nutrition Education and Training Program. 
The Commodity Program, action 14 of the National School Lunch Program, is ad- 
ministered by the Kentucky Defmrtment of Agriculture. These four pr'igrams 1 
would like to discuss with you today. 

STATE ADMXNISTRATIVB KXPENSK 

Administrative coets associated with the child ;*utntion prt^rams arc on-going: 
- The programs must be monitored 
—Technical assistance must be provided 
-C:iaims must be processed. 
—Sponsors must be trained. 

—Audits must be conducted. , . *■ 

It is imperative that States have the assurance that a level of administrative 
fundft will be available to ensure a consistent and 8y8t4?matic approach' to prt^ram 
admmiiitration Initiation of the carryover provision in P L 97-35 was a very judi- 
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cious addition to the State administrative expense regulations. This provision adds 
some flexibility in that States may plan to utilii» allocated funds for some long-term 
grals rather than b^ing omflned to one fiscal year. 

Historically, the Child Nutrition Programs havf? bc»n a joint effort of the Federal 
and State Government. Ttey must %(»itLnue in this vein if the stated purpo^ of the 
programs is to continue; the first step in this partnership is in a ^rong administrii- 
tive staff at the State level. For this reason I urge you to make state administrate 
exp^»nses a permanent part of the Child Nutrition Proin^ms 

SUMMER mOD PBOORAM 

Let me s^y that our responsibility for meeting the needs of the children does not 
end when tbe school year is over. We cannot ignore the nutritional needs of chil- 
dren when school is not in session. 

One (rf the programs deigned to assist in meeting this ne^ is the Summer Food 
Senrice Program For Children. Thffl prc^m is a comimnion program of the Nation- 
al School Lunch Pn^ram and is designed to im>vide free mc^ to low iiurome chil- 
dren when schools are not in session. Without this K^^ram many of the childi^ 
who routinely receive free and reduced price meals during the school y^r will go 
hungry. Unemployment has hit hard in Kentucky and many eiiildr^n are dependent 
upon this program for basic nutritional needs. For these reasoi^ I Urge you to make 
♦he Summer Food Service Program a permanent part of the Child Nutrition Pro- 
gram \ 

NinrEmoN kducation and training 

As an educator I'm concerned with the wrell-being of the total child. It would 
appear that the Oyngre&i and the President share this concern when one looks at 
the monetary resources allotted to the Child Nutrition Programs. If tiiis premise is 
accepted, then it's logical that the nutrition education and trainii^ component of 
the Child Nutrition Programs should be fully funded. Nutrition education and 
school feeding go hand and hand. We must be more than a 'Tsi[ing station" at meal 
time! Research indicates that without proper food choices throughout a person's life, 
one cannot reach his full potential. Certainly this is true for a young child. We must 
provide those experience that will contribute to long, healthy, productive lives for 
our citizen^V For these reasons I ask you to restore full funding for the N E T. Pro- 
gram 

DONATED FOOD PROGRAM 

We in the dt-partmt^t of education do not administer the donated food program 
m Kc ntucky However, I'm told by the State Department of Agriculture that during 
$54 7 million dollars worth of food was distributed to eligible institutions; bv 
far. schools received the most of this food. In addition, 4.2 miilkm ddlais was spent 
by the program in the State making purchases directly from Kentucky farmers or 
processors It is obvious the benefit these foods have ou tKe child nutrition pn^ms 
both directly in the preparation of meals and indirectly in helping to keep tfe cost 
of the meal at a level to encourage participation, I ioin my friends in the agriculture 
community in urging you to make permiment this part of the National School 
Lunch Prc^ram 

In conclusion, I want to thank you for allowing me this time to present my views 
on House Resolution 7 On behalf of the thousands of children in Kentucky, your 
continuing commitment to these special prc^ams is recognized and appreciated 

STATKMKNT OF .4IJCE McDONALD, SUPERLNTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRl t TION, KENTUCKY DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Mrs. McDonald. Thank you very much, Chairman Perkins. As 
you know, I am not basSful, but today I do just want to talk about 
qne program. 

Chairman Perkins. You may need to talk just a little louder. 

Mrs. McDonald. I am delighted to be here. I have with me today 
an associate superintendent for local services who, in fact, does ad- 
minister the School Food Service Program, Mr Bob Spielman. He 
will bc» giving some testimony along with me. 
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It is lily pleasure to be here r^arding House Resolution 7, Child 
Nutrition Reauthorization bill. As Congressman Perkins knows 
from years of dedication to education programs, good nutrition is 
good 'education. That is really what I am here to talk about tod^y. 
We are very proud of the fact that all of the 180 local public scWool 
districts in Kentucky— and that'^ what I want to talk about. Ken- 
tucky—participate in the National School Lunch Program. 

Nearly 6U percent of our public schools provide breakfast to 
U)8,(M)0 children daily. In addition, Kentucky has 137 Child Care 
Food Program sponsors v>hich provide nutritious meals tor 1Z,/UU 
preschool children and over 350 day care centers across the state. 

The Kentucky Department of Education also adnaijaisters the 
Summer Food Service Prc^am for children. This program, target- 
ed to low-income youngsters, served approximately 17,000 children 
in Kentucky during the summer of 1983. Sponsors of the prt^m 
must document low-income el^bility of participating children. 
Regulations require 50 percent low income and, in many case in 
Kentucky, 100 percent of the participating childre»,at a site are 
from low-income families. *> u • 

More and more public schools are recognizing the needs ol their 
students and are sponsoring the Summer Food Program 

Mr Chairman, before discussing House Resolution 7, 1 wo^ild like 
to say a few words on an issue which affects all school districts in 
the State of Kentucky. The U.S. Department of Agricultiiire issued 
last fall the rule on income verification, a rule requiring districts 
nationwide to verify the income listed by parents on three percent 
of the applications for free and reduced-price meals. The require- 
ment, according to USDA officials, is intended to ensure that free 
and reduced price benefits only go to families whose income fall 
within the eligibility guidelines set forth by USDA. Its intent is to 
itt-duce any abuse which may exist in Child Nutrition Programs 

Kentucky has approximately 282,000 children eligible for free 
and reduced-price meals, which means that 8,460 applicants were 
selected fcf, income verificat^ion. The number is very small com- 
pared to total volume of applicants. However, the regulation im- 
posed more administrative burdens on local districts and >n the 
process was time consuming and costly. This may have saved J-ed- 
cral dollars, but the cost was borne by local districts, as no addi- 
tional money was included for verification. 

Both Federal and State reviews and audits in the state have doc-* 
umented the fact that these programs are administened in compli- 
ance with applicable laws and regulations and that program serv- 
ices are being delivered to the targeted recipients, the school chil- 
dren in the Commonwealth. . . . - J * 1 
I would like Bob Spielman now to tell you a little bit in detail 
about the hardship that this really-well, some of the facts about 
Kentucky and jimt what this particular verification program meant 
to Ki'iUuckv 

STATKMENT OF ROBERT SI'IEI.MAN 
Mr Si'iKi.MAN. Our concern about this program is whether, in 
f.Kl it pays off It dcK's add an administrative burden to the local 
•h<r<)i dis'trift- and, vou know, that has to be reflected some 
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type of pay-off. Last year we Jid a survey of eight school districts in 
the State— just pulled at randc^m eight school districts— analy^^d 
the number of applicants that they actually verified/ The eight 
school districts on S-pen^nt formula had to verify 314 applicants. 
Out of that 314 th«y found 41 childrep who changed status because 
of the verification. 

We asked them to document the amount of administrative time 
spent on this verificaion proc^ and it turns out that for th(^ 41 
children they s|»nt 489 administrative hours ^rifying their 

^income eligibility. So when you anal^ that, it takes about 12 hours ^ 
pf administrative time for each i^rson who change status, .fum- 
ing that thc^ ^ple are totally taken off the pn^am— and it's % 
about mid-year when that happens— w6^ctually save* about $% for 
the Federal Government. The local s^hrol district spends $120 of 
administrative time that really ought to, be spent working on the 
curriculum and improving quality of the schools. *^ 
So even though it is a nmi^r of shifting expenditures from one 

j ievel to the other, it still turns out that we sf^nd more than we 

' save in the process. 

Mrs. McDonald, The rest of ray remarks will be directed to 
House Resolution 7. House R^lution 7 involve three programs 
which the Itepartment of Education administers: Stpte Administra- 
tive Expense Program, Summer Focxl Service Pribram for Chil- 
dren, and the Nutrition Education and Training Pn^ram. The 
Commodity Program, section 14 of the National School Lunch Pro- 
Rram, is administered by the Kentucky £tepartment of Agriculture. 
These four programs I would like to discuss with you to<lS^. 

f ■ 

STATE ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 

Administrative costs associated with the Child Nutrition Pro- 
grams are ongoing The program must be monitored, technical as- 
sistance must be provided, claims must be process^dr^ponsors must 
be trained, audits must be conducted. It is imperative that States 
have the assurance that a level of administrative' funds will be 
available to ensure a consistent and systematic approach to pro- 
gram administration. Initiation of the carryover provision in Public 
Law OT-.Sf) was a very judicious addition to the State Administra- 
tive Expense regulations. This provision adds some flexibility in 
that States may plan to use allw:ated funds for some long-term 
goals rather thah being confined to one fiscal year. 

Historically, the Child ^trition Prc^ams have been a joint 
effort of the Federal and State governments. They must continue 
in this vein if the stated purpose of the program is to continue. The 
first step in this partnership is a strong administrative staff at the 
State level. For this reason, I urge you to make State Administra- 
tive Exptm.ses a permanent part of the Child Nutrition Programs. 

THK SUMMER FOOD PROCiRAM 

Lex me say that our responsibility for meeting the needs of the 
children does not end when the school year is over. We cannot 
i^nvrv the nutritional needs of children when school is not in ses- 
liion. 
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Ont of the programs designed to assist in meeting this need is 
the Summer Food Service Pr(^am for children. This prc^am is a 
companion pn^ram of the National School Lunch Pr^am and is 
designed to provide free meals to low-income children when schools 
are not in session. Without this pn^am many of the children who 
routinely receive free and reduced-price meals during the school 
year would go hungry. Unemployment has hit hard in Kentucky 
and many children are dependent upon this program for basic nu- 
tritional needs. For tlies^ reasons, I urge you to make the Summer 
Food Service Program a permanent part of the Child Nutrition 
Program. 

NUTRITION EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

As an educator, I am concerned with the well-being of the total 
child. It would appear that the Congress and thejE^id^nt share 
this concern when one looks at the monetary re«6urces allocated to 
the Child Nutrition Prc^rams. If this premise i^ accepted, then it is 
logical that the Nutrition Education and Training component of 
the Child Nutrition Programs should be fully funded. 

Nutrition education and school feeding go hand in hand. We 
must be more than a filling station at meaJ time. R^arch indi- 
cates that without proper food choice thlt)ughout a person's life, 
one cannot reach his full potential. Certainly, this is true for a 
young child. We must provide those experiences that will contrib- 
ute to long, healthy, productive liv^ for our citizeng- For these rea- 
sons, ! ask you to restore full funding for the NET Program. 

THE DONATED FOOD PROGRAM 

We in the Ek^partment of Education do not administer the Donat- 
ed Food Program in Kentucky. However, ham told by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture that during fiscal year 1983, 54.7 million 
dollars' worth of food was distributed to eligible institutions. By 
far, schools receive the most of this food. 

in addition, $4.2 millicTn was spent by the program in the State 
making purchases directly from Kentucky farmers or processors. It 
is obvious the benefits these foods have on tlm Child Nutrition Pro- 
Krams, both directly in the preparation of meals and indirectly in 
helping to keep the cost of the meal at a level to encourage partici- 
pation I join my friends in the apiculture community in urging 
you to make permanent this part of the National School Lunch 
Program 

All of these programs are critical to Kentucky and also critical 
in thi^ process would be continuity. If we were^ut on a l-year plan 
and did not have the ability to know thatvtfie^ programs would be 
available to us for longer, it would makeMflwiing impossible. So I 
urge you to certainly give us a schedjate^tnM is longer than 1 year. 

I also -^ant to point out that we yao, m Kentucky, have hungry 
children and without these prograns wa wtmid have many more. If 
I could quott* to you some Kentucpcy statistics which, to me, are 
startling F'ifty-one percent of oui schoolchildren are on free lunch 
or rtHhued-price lunch programs. /Fifty-one pt»rcent. Over half of 
the ch.ihiren that \\v open our dinns to everyday. 
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Forty-nine percent are on reduced lunch and 42 percent are on 
free lunch prc^rama So it is ^sentiBl% Kentucky and e^ntial to 
good education that th^ prc^rams, in fact,, do omtinue. 

I thank you for allowing me this time to present my views on 
House Resolution 7 on behalf of the^tiiousancb of children in Ken- 
tucky and I ask for your continuing rammitntj^nt to th^ special 
programs. I recogni% your a)mnutment in the (msf and I appreci- 
ate it and ask you to continue that commitment in the future. I 
would hk happy to answer any questions, along with my associate 
here, that you may have. 

Chairman Perioi^. Hiank jrou jirery much for an excellent t^i- 
mony this momii^. 

First let me ask Mr. Spielman in regard to his statement; could 
you repeat for the record the exact percentage of children that you 
found ineligible in Kentucky and how much did that cost? 

Mr. Spielman. I don't have an exact percentage of Uie number 
we found ineligible. Let me iust run thro^h thengurra. The eight 
districts that we just pulled at random. We verified 314 children 
and out of the 314, 41 changed status in ^me fashion* Tlmt was- 
pulled from— 3 percent of those that were imrticipating in the pro- 
gram were actually sampled to determine tihiat The cost for each 
child who chaiuM status turned out to be about $1^ in adminis- 
trative cost to the school district* 

Chairman Perkins. Mrs. McDonald, from your experience with 
the program and what you have been able to dis(xiver, has there 
been less participation in the School Lunch Pr^am within the 
last 3 years, if you are able to tell us, after the Gramm-Latt^^No. 2 
vote in 1981, when the reimbursement rate from the Government 
was cut back and we had to make up the funds from the parents? 
Did participation fail off in Kentucky following the increa^ in the 
School Lunch Pn^rwn? 

Mrs. McDonald. I would like Mr. Spielman to answer that. He is 
more familiar with the details of the pn^ram. 

Mr Spielman. Well, what actually happened was that the par- 
ticipation fell off initially, but then the economy has gone down, 
which made more people eligible. So our actual f^rticipation rate, 
even though the standards for participation changed, has main- 
tained about the same level. 

Mrs. McDonald. But initially it went down 3 years ago. 

Chairman Perkins. Y«. 

Mrs. Burton. 

Mrs. Burton I am very impre^ed with your statement. Obvious- 
ly, I have no qu^tions in terms of the correctness of vour position. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that in California, where we have 
many children whose parents are from other countries and you 
have a language problem and i^ple do not return the question- 
naire, what does that do to the children? Although you are from 
Kentucky, can you say something on that? 

Mrs. McDonald. In order to give you some statistics on the veri- 
fication program, weg'ust pulled out eight districts and showed you 
from 341 and we can do that statewide. But of those 41 children, all 
of them were not taken off the program because of abuse and I 
think that's the point you are trying to make and certainly what 
we (oitnd in Kentucky. 
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Some of them cHanged status because the applications were not 
ftlled out. Some parents just do not fill out the information that's 
nei^ssary, not because t^ey don't want to, but because they can't, 
for one reason or anoUier. 

iMrs. BuBTON. It's also* perhaps, embarrassing. 

Mrs. McDonald. That's correct, 

MVS. Burton. It seems to me there shoitld be no means t^ of 
any kind, that any child coming into a pj^e where food is being 
served, has a right to sit down and eat I think it's bad in tenns of 
ostracizing' the children who do use the^pn^fram and Uiose wh9 
don't are in^ a different category. I feel^it's a terrible burden on 
young children to be put in a da^ 

Mrs. McDonald. ^les, we had many districts where people re- 
fused to return the verification infori^iation. When we looked into 
it, it would b& different thQ/t^palifo^nia, it would not be a ^cond 
language that would be th&a^lem, but it would be the imixsssibil- 
ity for them to fill out Uus form because they could neither read 
nor write or could do it at a-level at whid^thev felt comfortable in 
returning it. -So then you have of that 41, 16 wh<vare nc^ reviving 
the service because their parent are incapable of providing the in- 
formation. 

' So we^ believe that we find very little abuse and oftentimes we 
have to take children off of the prc^ram for reasons that have 
* nothing to do with abuse, that in order to find the abuse, we spend 
much more money than we save and we spend focal money to find 
the abuse. 

Mrs. Burton. This was going to be my next question, that ad- 
ministrating this sort of a pn^ram, trying to find out who, uiyust- 
ly, is getting something to eat tak^ more money. If you multiplied 
what you have done in your one district in Kentucky through the 
Nation can you give us an approximate figure of how many mil- 
lions it would cost to get the verifications and knock people off the 
program-^how much It would cost to admiriister? 

Mrs. McDonald. Well, we estimated that it ojst us $120 to verify 
a child was not eligible or needed to be a reduced lunch instead of 
a free lunch and we saved — $90? 

Mr. Spielman. Ninety-six doUare. 

Mrs, McDonald. Ninety-six dollars. So that's a difference of $24 
per ch^d. We spent $34 more than we saved i^r child every time 
we fdnnd one child inibligible, 

Mrs^ BuRTf )N. And children go hungry. 

Mrs. McIX>nald. Yes. 

Mrs. Burton. Thank you. You have proven my point. 
Thank you very much, T 

Chairman Perkins. I think you started to state or maybe you did 
state it, that in the economy plunge^'a couple of years ago there 
were more youngsters in the School Lunch Program that took ad- 
vantage of the free and reduced-price lunches. Is that correct? 

Mrs. McDonald, That's correct and that's what brought our 
numbers back up. 

Chairman Perkins, Has there been any pickup in the last 6 
months or since the economy has picked up in general throughout 
the country that you could tell in connection with the School 
Lunch Program? 
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Mre. McDonald. We have not at this point yet, Congressman 
Perkins, noticed a change in Kentucky. Our numbers are staying 
the same, but we would be hapgy to take a clcser look at that and 
get back to you. But at this point our numbers seem to be the 
same. 

Chairman Perkins. The reduced-price prc^am is now at 25 cents 
or 20? 

Mr. Jennings. It went up to 30 cents. 

Chairman Perkins. It went up to 30. It used to be 15 or 20 c»nts? 

Mr. Jennings. It was a dime and then it went to 20 cftnta - 

ChairnSan Perkins. It was a dime afnd then it went to 20 cents. If 
we cut the reduced-price pn^n^-am back to 20 (snts, would^you 
think that would be helpful in your State? 

Mrs. McDonald. Yes. 

Chairman Perkins. Mk^^Goodling, you are the ^nior gentleman. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. Thanfc-ydu, Mr. Chairman. No questions^n the 
testimony. I haven't had a chanc» to digest it too much. I do have 
one comment that I might make to the new educational leader of 
Kentucky. On two occasions I have b^n with the chairman and we 
have conducted hearings in eastern Kentucky and then we have 
come acn»s to Lexington to continue tho^ hearings. On both occa- 
sions, I had a feeling that an equalization formula was needed that 
does ailittle better for some parts of the State. I don't know wheth- 
er you are looking into that or not, but I didn't get the same im- 
pression that it's done similar to, for instance, what we do in Penn-. 
sylvania. In Kentucky, one district might get 73 percent State sup- 
port and another might get only a 10-percent 'liold harmless." I 
just had a feeling that there needed to be some work done on an 
equalization formula. 

Mrs. McDonald. Wanting to be the wi^t afid b^t superintend- 
ent ever in Kentucky, I ^hould say we would do that in the future, 
but I must admit to you that we have, from the Governor's offiw 
as well as on the recommendation of former superintendents, 
always recognized that as a pn^lem and that we do have in place 
today in Kentucky a power ^ualizat^on pn^raro. Th<»e words 
mean nothing to you, but it is an equalization prt^ram that would, 
in fact, bring eastern Kentucky counti^ or our poorer districts up. 
The funding level of that prc^ram go^ up every 2 years when we 
do. in fact, take a look at the pn^ram. It <»rtainly nt^eds to be 
funded at a higher level and it is in my budget recommendations 
and the present Governor's budget recommendation to be raised. 
But we do have a mechanism in place and every 2 years it does 
seem to get a little better. It is a problem, but we are attempting to 
solve it. 

Mr. GooDUNG. I thought when the chairman retires I might run 
from that district and that's why I wanted to ask you about that 
issue. 

Mrs, McEtoNALD. Then you would certainly want to be a propo- 
nent of pov/er equalization. Remember those key words. (Laughter ] 
Chairman Perkins. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson, Thank you, Mr. Chairman and thank you, Mrs 
McDonald. I know this is at least the second time you have testi- 
fied in front of our committee Hopefully, we will have the benefit 
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of your t^timony and wisdom a number of times in the upcoitwig 
montl^ and vears. 

I have little or no difficulty with yow commitment to a number 
of these pn^ams. As we look &t some of these pn^rams, whether 
it be the Summer^ Food PrMxam that was authori^ in the ewly 
seventies, or the Nutrition Education and Trainii^ Pn^ram, aho 
authorise in the wventies^ it seems to me thei^is some merit in 
the concept of reautlwrization. This week we will take to the floor 
of the House the Vocational Education Act for reat^orization. Be* 
cause of the need for reauthorization, and through the good work 
of our chairman and Mx^ Goodiing, I think we are^ming up with 
an updated program that certaixuy is targeting it^" new needs in 
vocational education* It certainly is trying to deal with the plan- 
ning and r^ulatory requirements* 

Reauthorization, in essence, mandate us to take a moment to 
update pn^rams to their pr^ent realistic neecb. Would you be op- 
posed to xne concept of periodically reauthorizing th€^ things? I 
guess I am an optimi^. I don't tliink that jeopaidizra pn^rams. I 
think it heh^ them. 

Mrs. McDonald. I am not sure I understand your question and L 
certainly think things have to be looked at and they need to be up- 
dated. I guess if I hiui any opposition it w<Hild be for children to be 
hurt in the process, I am not sure where your specific auction is 
leading, but I am going to answer it to say it has to oe a dual 
thing. Yes, you iieed to Took at prt^rams and you need to reauthor- 
ize and you need to change, but 3rou can't hurt the children on the 

Erc^ram at the time. So the time line for the authorization must 
in fact, long enoueh and the proc^ by which you look at the 
prc^am must be sucJb that it does not hurt the pr^ent children 
while you are trying to effect change. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. I think we are on the same wavelength. What 
we do in most pn^rams in this Congress is, if we can't agree on a 
reauthorization, we simply have a 1-year extension of the present 
law until we can resolve the difference That doesn't jeopardi^ or 
hurt the children. I certainly agree with you on tha^ but it does 
give a little nod and push to thc^ of us in Congress to, frankly, 
update these programs. 

Mrs. McDoNAiJ). One-vear authorization of prc^ams is very 
short. It does not allow for any long-range planning and I would 
certainly think that Congre^ could certainly make some wise deci- 
sions and authorize programs for a longer period of time than 1 
year and give directions to State and local districts that would 
allow better planning. 

^ But I am not opp^ed to pn^rams being looked at, but I do 
lieve a 1-year authorization is too short of a time line and I 
would 

Mr. GuNDERSON. No disagreement. 

Mrs. McDonald. OK. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. What usually happens is a 1-year extension of 
the program while we are reautnorizmg. I think we are talking the 
same language. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman jPerkins, Mr. Packard. 

Mr. Packard. No questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Miller, go ahead. 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like lo just ad- 
dr^ the issue of verification.' I d<m't espect you to answer for the 
whole nation, but it's c^iviousl^ causing different problems in dif* 
ferent jurisdictions. You mentioned ,<^aat in some of your schools 
you have^ percent of the childreif who are on free or reduced* 
priOB lunches. Is that for both? 

Mrs. McDonald. Statewide, 51 percent of our children are on 
either or reduced — 42 j^rcent are on free, and 9 percent are on re- 
duced. 1 V 

Mr. Miller. How high would that run in some schools? In some 
schools vou would have alm(^ all of the childi^n? 

Mrs. McDonald. It could be 100 percent; yes. 

Mr. Miller. And you are still required to do verification there? 

Mrs. McDonald. Correct. 

Mr. Miller. I am just wonderii^ if there is some mechanism 
where we can still retain the aax>untability that, <^viously, the 
amendments on verification speak to and I think that are impor- 
tant, but if there is some threshold that can be established tnat 
would provide a way out for some of th^ schools to avoid going 
through the oast of the verification— have you given thought to this 
or have your associations given thought to this? 

Mrs. McDonald. I haven't given anv thought to an alternative 
that would be somewhere betwew what we are domg now and 
nothing at all, but I would be happy to^ I my thoughts have 
centered around the fact that I am certainly a proponent of ac- 
countability and understand the need for it, but we took a look at 
Kentucky and we think\it is not very (mt^efTective aixx>untability. 

Mr. Miller. That's cle^ly the ai^ument. N<^Kxiy is arguing that 
we should serve children who aren*t eligible. Bat the question is 
how do you arrive at that pool of eli^bX^ children. Ii it's costing 
you more to make that determination than the savings you 
receive,that doesn't look like a very good prop(^€iI. You still don't 
want to serve ineligible children but that doran't look like a very 
good way to get at it I just wondered if there was any consider- 
ation to othep approaches — for instance, if individual schools had 
75 percent of the children on free lunches or free and reduced 
lunches, whether they ought to be exempt .for a year once they go 
through a verification, or if verification should be conducted once 
every several years or involve only a periodic sampling. 

I just don't see that school districts have the kind of money to do 
this, absent some allegations that there is a sul»tantial number of 
children who are being served who are ineligible. That's not what 
is going on here. You can have the best run program in the coun- 
try and 3^ou are still going to have to go through this process, 
which is money that you would be using fpr education programs or 
other administrative cx^ts or what have you. 

Mrs. McENdnald. I think perhai^ what we found in Kentucky is 
that the assumption that was u^ to set up the verification pro* 
gram was a wrong a^umption in Kentucky— 1 can't speak for the 
rest of the Nation— that there was wide abuse of the Schcx)! Lunch 
Program. In the verification proems, that was not found. If we 
would have looked at 3 percent and found wide abuse, then that 
assumption would have l^n a true assum^HOh. We, obviotisly, are 
looking at accountabiUty assuming that we have people who are on 
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the free lunch program who do nc^ belong on the free lunch pro- 
gram. That is not what we found in Kentuc^y. 

Mr. MnxEB. Now you did a random sampling? 

Mrs. MdDoNALD* Well» we puUM cHit eight cfistricts for you 

Mr. Miller, You pulled out ei^t districts 

MiB. McDonald [continuing]* To pve you the di^cta, but I am 
sure that 

Mr. Miller. What have you done about meeting the verification 
standard? Have you had to go throu^ this in ^h and every dis- 
trict? 

Mrs* McDonald. That's correct We ha\^ al»>lutely followed 

Mr. Miller. Do you think in t!^ future you should be allowed to 
do a statistically accurate sampling? 

Mrs. McDonald. That poraibly a>uld be one way to ^Ive Uie 
problem. One of the things that I would suggest to you in this par- 
ticular program— what we hai^ discovered is that it costs more to 
verify than ypu save. Now if we are looking for aca>untability and 
yoir are looking for it at the Federal level, it seems to me one way 
would be for the Federal Government to bear the cost verifica- 
tion and when they look cnt wl^n you kxA at your own statistics to 
^ow that you are not gettii% a very big bai^ for your buck, you 
know, that there is very little abuse and you are spending a great 
deal of money to find that small amount of abuse, maybe then it 
would be easier to bring about change in the verification pn^pram. 

As long as you are shifting that cc^ to lor^ school districts, it is 
a very easy statement to make, *'You mus^^ in fact, verify." What 
we are pointing out to you is, one, it's not cost effective to verify; 
we are spending more money than we are saving and we are not 
finding very much abuse at all. If we would shift that expense to 
the Federal level, perhaps some decisions would be made. 

Mr. Miller. Or at least maybe the Federal Government rould 
just pay the net cc^ that they could deduct from that any savings. 
In your case it's $96 per student and it would cost $120. So it would 
be $24 that they could deduct and the^ could just way the $96. 

Mrs. McDonald. We would be willmg tb look at any alternative 
you came^ip with. The one thing we don't want is a lot more pa- 
perworkto do to save a few more dollars. 

Mr. Miller. That's the trouble with thme Republican amend- 
ments, they all create paperwork. 

Mrs. McI^NALD. Right. But we do not believe the verification 
program is, one, finding a great deal of abuse and, two, it is cer- 
tainly not cost effective. 

Mr. MfLLER. Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Pr^ntly, Mrs. Mcl^nald, the administra- 
tion s budget recommends an asprophation of $3 million a year to 
help pay for verification and then it states that funding for the^ 
School Lunch Program overall can be cut by $37 million, because 
that is the amount that will be saved by eliminating ineligible chil- 
dren. Do vou care to ^mroent a little on that? 

Mrs. McDonald. I would make the simple statement that our 
data would not support that, would not come anywhere near sup- 
porting that that amount of money would be saved, proportionate- 
ly, in Kentucky. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Packard, any further questions? 
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Mr. Packard. No, thaak you, Mr. Chairman.* 

Chairman P^kins. Let me thai^ you very much for your ap- 
pearance here this morninig^, Mrs. MdOonald. You ha\^ been very 
helpful to the commits. We are gcnxtg to tiy to get this bill out of 
here next week and do the idb that we possibly ca& and get it 
to ^e floor right away* Within the next 2 weeks we hope to have it 
to the floor and get it {^^^ in the How»« I am anraid we are 
going to have a little bottleneck in the Senate a little later. 

Thank you for ccnning up here and l^lpin^ us and assisting us 
today. We appreciateyour coming. 

Mrs. McE)ONALD. Tliank you very much* It's been ray pleasure* 

Chairman Perkins. Any further comments, Mr. Packard. 

Mr. Packard. No. 

Chairman Perkins. We will stand adjourned for W or 30 minutes 
until the full committee convenes to coi^ider'the budget. 

[Whereupon, the subcommittee was recused at 9:^ a.m., on 
Tuesday, March 6, 1984, subject to the call of the Chair.} 
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heaIungs on a bill to make permanent 
certain child nutrition programs 



WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1984 ^ 
House of Representative 

SUI^MBOTTBE ON ELEM^^ARY, 

sm>ndary, and vocational education, ^ 
Committee on Education and Labor« 

Washington, DC 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in twm 2261', Raybun^ 
House Office $uilding, Hon: Carl D. Perkins (chairman) preying. 
, Members present Representatives Perkins, Kildee, Hayes, Good- 
ling, Packard, Ounderson, and Nielson. 

Staff present: John F« Jennin^ assistant couil^l; Mary Jane 
Fiske, Kepublican senior legislative awociate, and Joleen Freder- 
ick, l^^lative specialist. 

Chairman Pipkins. The conmiittee will come to order.' I am sorry 
t6 be Starting late this morning. This morning the Subcommittee 
on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education will continue 
to hear testimony on H.R. 7, which extends five Children Nutrition 
Pn^ram authonti^ which vriU expire after September 30, 1984. 
Th^e pn^rrams are the dimmer FckkI Service rrogram o£ Com- 
modity Distribution, the Nutrition Education and Training Pro- 
gram, the Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants, 
and Children, and funding for State administrative exi^nsc^. 

Today's testimony will focus on i^irticuiar programs affected by 
this bill and other areas of child nutrition that merit amcem. The 
subcommittee lcM)ks forward to hearing testimony from Linda 
Locke, the nutrition project director of Community Coordinated 
Child Care in LDuisville, KY. She is accompanied by Helen Blank. 

We also have as witnesses Gwen Ch^widden, representing the 
Society for Nutrition Education, and Ja|ie Brokaw, the executive 
vice president of the American Camping As^xnation, accompanied 
by Ed Cooney, 

Our first witness is Linda Locke this morning, and you go right 
ahead. WeVe delighted to welcome you here. 
[Prepared statement of Linda Locke follows:] 

Prepared SxATEMKNi of Linda Lcxtke, NuTBmoN Project Dirixtor, CoRiMUNrrv 
Coordinated Child Cahjs, Louisviixe. KY 

Mr. Chairnutn, members of the Subcommittee, I am Linka Locke. Nutrition Direc- 
tor of (bmmunity Cxxsrdinated Child Care of LDuisville-JefTerson Coanty« KY. 
We want to thank you for your con&iant support of child nutrition programs as evi- ' 
deno^d by H B 4(Hil ! appreciate the opportunity to testify today on how the CCFP 
a fleet K the children we werve. 
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CommuDity Coordinated Child Care is a ^rmte, nm ptont United Way agancy, 
dedicated to quaHiy caro for children, in the beii^that every chUd in <mr oonununi- 
ty shmild have the opportttnil;v to adikw his or hn* majomtun p(^tial. In imrsu- 
ing this purpose, 4-C (a) ooordfaiatef and dbi^ek^a reaouras fiar ymi^ childmi, (b) 
gatbara md dissetninatos infonnati<m on Earily CBiildhood, and (c) serves m an advo- 
cate for diihlren and &mill8L To t^h^ IImw goab. 44^ has developed these pro- 
gram*: (1) ^irchaie of Child Cm, (2) JTPA Thy Care Services, (8> 4^ Nutrition 
Project, (4) Special Educatmi Program, (5) Learrdng Reswrces C^ter, and <6) D«y 
Care Infarmation and Referral Servioea. 

The 4-C Nutrlt^ Pro^ serves as an Umbsalla Spcmsor in the Child Care Food 
Program. We currently 40 dav care outers and 38 fami^ day care homes 

serving over 3,0W) childrra each roo attt la LGttiaville*J^ferMn County, KY, 70% of 
the children participating in th» (XFP are from low^rcm^ &miliea A large 
number d tlMe children are fipom rae-punrnt, fejaiale4teaded households. Tl^je are 
low*mcome woriung ]^r^ts» who are barely surviving finaiujally. It is vital that 
these families have afifoidable; availalda, acoeoriblo day cai^ so that they can cmttn-^ 
ue to work, aad to be fnrodiKtive mmibm (^nc^ty. 

I want to ezpresi^ tl^ ieep ^ipredat^ on the part <rf the diild care craimunity 
for this ommuttee's leadership ini»8ring Ii& mi. Your re^ratim of ftioding for 
three a^ab/two snacks will make it poe^lde to provkle miequale nutritira for chil- 
dren who avera^^ spemiing 10 to 12 Imirs a day in dav inmssed federal fturf- 
ing ^ reduoed^priced n^Is, increased eUgibll% lei^ and indi^on of unusually 
high medical bills in determiniz^^ incmne el^Oiility will greatly asai^ us in ade* 
quately caring for childreiL 

Today. I wouM Uke to ^hew oOs^ oritkal arew of concern in the CCFP that 
were not ^fdressed in H E 4C®1. Tliese aho are imgrams that were lost or cut in 
1^1 that^tiaue to impair our alHlity to provide quality care for diildren. We still 
feel the effects erf the^ cuts daily. We urge the committee to consider thero i^ues in 
any legislation that will affect tl^ OCFP. 

1. The Tiering method <rf rein^rsing day care c«it^ needs to be restored. This 
allowed (^ter funding to flow to tl^ise centm which served a majority of low- 
income children. It was iHir experteim that thk chan^ sufaatantiaUy cut funding to 
csnterewho were serving a m^^ty of low-incoim: working parmts. Our center has 
^^^^J^^^^ reimbursMnent cut from approximately 81100 to $300. The dteep 
cutsin CCFP funding were a ni£^ factor in the dedmn of two centers to cloae. 
Th^ centers ww« located in low-inomae arras of Downtown Louisville. The mc^^ri- 
ty <rf the (iters' empbyeed lived r^ariy and lost tteir jrfa wYken the craters dosed^ 
Parents no longer has easy access t o imb sidiaed day care. 

Centers adjusted to the loss <rf CCFP funds by raising fees to parents. Many par- 
ents could not afford the increased fe^ and withdrew ttelr children from the cen- 



2. Equipment a^istan<% needs to be res^cmd I am attaching a statraient from I^. 
Jay Caton, Food Service Director of the Jeffersf^s County Publk Schools concemii^ 
the need for restoration of these funds in the School Lunch Program. (Attachment 

Equipment purchased when these funds were available is (kterk^rating and be^ 
coming obsolete. This ymr, one of our centers has experienced maic^ prc^ms with 
lU free^r, dishwasher^ and deep fryer. Tliere are no iHher source of funds— loc^. 
state or federal— to assit child core centers in repl^ng this equipment. Equipment 
assistanis also aided in developing new centers in areas that would serve low- 
income children. 

Child care pn^ame have absolutely no flexibility in their budgets for expendi- 
tures of this magnitude. These are shoesrtring l^tdget with 75% of the expenditure^ 
going to pay for salaries. I want to stress that day care salaries are extremely low— - 
2 out of 3 employees in child care below the poverty level 1 am incliuiing these 
examples of salaries paid to child care vyorkers in our area, based on a 40 hour work 
week. 

Director Salaries— $10,4<X)~-$18,7CM)/yr 

(Job specification usually require a 4 yr. or advanced d^ree, and ^vi;ral y^an* of 
administrative experience.) 

Classroom Supervisor/Teacher— $6.^ (minimum wageH-$12,8(X)/yr. 

{Job specifications usually r^uire at least b 2-year degree in Early Childhood 
Education. Many centers require a 4'year degree ! 

Caregivere— $6,900 (minimum wage)— $10500/yr 

{Job specificution on^^nng training ) 
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Those who provide care for our nation's children are not being paid huge salaries. 
They are women and men who are dedicated to giving children the love and care 
that is so important in their formative years. 

fi. Legislative needs to be changed to allow ••for-profit" centers to participate in 
the a:FP if 2b% of their enrolled children are eligible for Title XX day care fund- 
ing. The key word is eligible. Current legislative only allows ^Tor-profits" to partici- 
pate if 25^ of their enrolled children are funded by Title XX. 

In Kentucky, Title XX funds for day care are very scarce. This past year. Title 
XX eligibility was closed for 4 months becauf^ all available day care funds had been 
allocated In addition. KY only provides Title XX day aire funding to families who^ 
income is below 607c of the stale median income; all other Title XX services in KY 
find families who have income up to 80% of the stat^ median income. The first pri- 
ority for Title XX day care assistance in KY are children documented as being 
abused or neglected; the second priority are children of low-income working parenU. 
Childrf»n whose parents are training, the children from multi-problem families are 
the next priorities, but do not get funded because of the scarcity of funds. 

Other community resources, such as JTPA day care ^vices, Community Develop- 
ment, Catholic Chariti^, and United Way provide day care assistance to Title XX 
eligible families. Many day care centers serving children funded from these re- 
sources are • for-profits." They can participate in the (XTP only if 25^ of the chi!- 
drt-n they serve have their day care fe^ by Title XX funding. Since their chil- 
dren are funded by ^urces other than Title XX, the OCFP is not available to these 
children even though the m^rity are Title XX eligible. 

4-r currently sponsors 10 ^Tor-profit" centers that are eligible for the CCFP Over 
of the children in these centers quality as low-income; and two of the centers 
have 100% of the children qualifying in this Oitegory. We have seen a trt?mendous 
change in the meals served in these centers. Before participating in the CCFP. none 
of these centers were serving breakfast, and the lunch and snack menus would at 
best be called "barely adequate." Even though these centers are deemed *'for-prof- 
i^*''" they cannot afford to provide the high nutritional quality mandated by the 
(XTP without the addition of CCFP funding Many of these "for-profits" are in the 
poorest of the poor neighborhoods, and children arp desperately in need of the bene 
fits of the Child Care Food Pn^m, 

4 Adminstrative fees paid to sponsors of family day care homes need to be re- 
stored to previous levels It is important to note that many states are currently 
moving away from licensing family day car^, so it becomes even more important to 
Hupport sponsors' abilities to maintain monitoring of family day care homes In 
monitoring family day care, sponsors check on enrollment records, ages of the chil 
dren. meal patterns, mamtenance of licensing requirements, sanitation practices, 
mcome eligibility of the providers if they count their own children, and daily activi 
tH*s provided for the children Sponsors train providers to ent^ure that they offer 
quality care 

Sponsoring organizations enforce the CXTP requirements that participating 
hornet, must be licen?*ed This stipulation has had a two-fold effect it has brought 
more day care homen int^j licensing and into compliance with ninte and local re- 
qulrement^i, and hm provided the incentive for caregivers to hixomc viHiblc and ac 
ct»ssible to part'ntj* 

Child Care Food : ri^ram nponsors exert a tremendous influence in family day 
tare and have providt'd a strong imp«etus for the development of net*ded family day 
Care H>st<»ms Spcmsoring organizations encourage the dehvery of quality Ci^re. 
reduct* ihv manjigement burden on state and local governmenti^. and facilitate dav 
anv funding In Louisvilk*. the JTPA training program in adjacent runU c<)unta»b 
wiifi facini< major difilculties in finding day care placements for traine<^ T\w 4 1' 
Nutrition Projt^t v^tt» in«truinentai in developing new day rare homvs, current iv 
tj't*^: of the JTPA trainees r€*Siding in the rural countiesi ave been placinl in larnily 
day carr This would not have happen*^ if 4-C had not b<.*en serving lu^ a iVVV 
siH>nM)r of family day care homes 

4 <; currently sponsors .^S family day can- homes m the CWP It ayhU our agiMu y 
per mrmth fur i nch home we sponsor, we onlv receive $4r« jM-r month p<»r hoirn 
from tlie { { h V We fet^i very fortunate* to be a Ohited Way agency, becauM- their 
funding inakKs up the shortage, and allows uh tu continue to f^ponsor these home« I 
am providing a copy of ^mr current 4 V nutrition budget to lUustrat-c* thm [Attach- 
na'n! 2\ 

We dit not kni»w how long United Way can and will continue to suppiernent <nir 
far/uU day rare hnme s^fxinsorshni Other sjfKinson^. f^tp^^iali v small (»nfs. mav not 
as for tunat<' to receive UnitH Way fundi nf,' 
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The last and very important issue I want to addrei^ is the issue of the means test 
in family day care. We are dismayed by SB 19^, introduced by Senator Helms. 
Every federal dollar for family day care is so vitally important. Family Day Care 
Home provide over 50% of the child care arrangements in this country; and the 
CCFP is the single most important source of funds ifihich supports the family day 
care system. 

Family Day Care Homes take care of most of the children in child care under the 
age of 3; forty percent of the parents using family day care are single parent fami* 
lies. Many parents work odd hours and could not do so without the flexibility pro- 
vided by family day care. • 

Last year, 4-C assisted a distraught parent in finding child care to fit her nurse s 
training schedule. She was a sii^le parent needing care beginning at 5:30 a,m. for ^ 
week shifts which alternated with 6- week shifts wheduled from 12 noon to SKK) d m. 
She stressed that she would have to drop out of nurse's training if affordable child 
care that could acoomnKxlate her schedule could not be found. A familv day care 
home under CCFP sponsorship was able to provide the flexible care she needed- 
Toclay, she is a registered nurse working at a local hospital, earning over $10.00 an 
hour. 

The cost of familv day care is usuallv below that of center care. Fees in family 
day care are more likeiv to be acUusted according to parents' work schedules, fur- 
ther reducing tlw cost Family day care provide before and after school care, ensur- 
ing that children get to and from school rafely. These children have care available 
when schools are closed for holidays or bod weather. In Louisville, children attend 
day kindergarten sessions, either in the morning or afternoon. The family day 
care provider is esp^ally important to these famiii^ She makes sure the children 
are picked up and delivered Iby the school bu^ according to schedule. She also ar- 
ranges to serve lunches at different tim^ to accommodate children leaving at 11:30, 
and arriving at 12:JJ0. 

Family day care providers work 12-14 hour days caring for children, 5-6 days a 
week. This is a very difficult, emotionally stressful and physically exhausting }ch. 
Eighty-seven percent of family day care providers' earnings are below poverty level. 
These are low-income women, operating a business which utilizes their skills in 
caring for children It is onlybecause of the CCFP that many providers are licensed, 
visible taxpayers. Before CCFP participation, many family day care homes operated 
"underground" and providers did not pay taxes or make social security contribu- 
tions. 

The confidentiality of parent income information is an extremely sensitive issue 
in an informal family day care home setting in which the provider and parents 
often are friends and live in the same neighborhood. There is no direct fsnancial 
incentive for parents to provide income information and many parents would refuse 
to do so 

The rapid growth of family day care s^rticipation in the CCFP has been repeated- 
ly criticized. But it should be remembered that only a few vears ago children cared 
for in family day caie were not receiving any nutritional benefits from the OCfT 

Thv Kvaluation of the Child Care Food Prt^ram conducted by Abt Associates 

found 

Quite clearly thwt the CXTF is meeting lia goals of providing nutritious 
me«|j> to children in day care in an attempt to improve their diets the 
nutritional quality and the variety of food served are significantly better m 
piirticipatmg day tare facilities than in non-participating facilities. 

Thf success of this program is directly related to the simplicity of record-keeping 
UiT ihv provider B^'caui* the program is currently easy to understand and imple- 
ment, the providers have participated and the children nave benefited. Low-income 
providers are th<>s<^ who find it mcmi difficult to d^al with forms and regulationt^; 
and wtjuld hv the first to dnip out if means testing implemented. 

Means lentmg would also create numerous administrative problems that would be 
t amber»»>me and ctmtly to the CX'FP sponsor. In addition to monitoring claims for 
the present categories of breakfast, lunch, supper, and supplementsi st would also be 
neci-bswry to monitor claims for free, reduced, and p&id categories for each meal or 
Nuppiement AdministrativeW, this adds a tremendous amount of paperwork, a 
longer tim*> to complete each claim, and a greater chance for error Because means 
tewtinR would cause a large drop in provider participation, corresponding adminis- 
trative reimbuniement would bi* lcj*>t This would m<»an a reduction in staff when the 
work load would hi' greatly increased. 

The Abt study reported that food ftervicor* a»t*> in family day care were consider- 
ably higher than that of centerhiiHfvi care {$2h4 $1 lu p^r lunch) On the aver- 
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age. CCFP reimbursement covered only 35% of food service ccsts in family day cmre 
homes, 

4-C conducted a ramtom survey among the homes we spcmsor. They were asked 
what would happen if CCFP i^rtidpation was no longer feasible or cosst-effective. 
These are the results: 

100^ said they would substantially raise their fees. 

80% would quit serving breakfast, 

65% would serve lower quality meals. 

50% said they would probajbW be forced to dose, parents would withdraw 
their children becaiM tb^ coulo ik^ afford the increase in fees. 
A provider caring for 5 children (the average number erf chiUren c^uied for by one 
provider is 3.7) currently receives i^^nmimately $187 per mcmth. If A0% of her chil- 
dren were classiried as fow-income, the reimlmrsraient would <tecline to af^roxi- 
mately $7&00. This would not cover the additional cost of maintaining CCFP meal 
standarcb for all the children in her care. She would be fmroed to dro p out (rf the 
OCFP. The children then would not have any beneHts of the CCFP available to 
them, especially the low-income children to wbom meanB teeing is sui^wmdly tar- 
geted. This onlytends to emphasize the pmnt that provkters cannot afford to partici- 
pate in the CCFP if it is ncHt cost-effective t o them. Hiousands of children would no 
longer have tl^ nutriticmal benellts of the OCFP a^^able to ibem. Providers would 
once again go underground; and tte quality standards imptom^ted by the CCFP 
monitoring would ccsae. This vitally important segment of the day care community 
would no longer be accessible and visable to parents who desperately need their 
services. 

The goal of the CCFP is to raise the nutritional quality of food served to children 
while they ar e in day care. This goal would be negated unifer means testing. With* 
out the CCFP available to all children ami all fomilies. tl^ original goal pro- 
gram cannot be reached. 

We are very concerned alwut the future and availability of these prc^rams for 
children. As one who implements these programs at the lo^ service levels, we have 
been disheartened and oismaved at how pn^ram cutl^cks really do affect ti^ lives 
of our children. We commend this committee for its continued support of child nu- 
trition pn^ams and for looking again at measures to remedy some of the critical 
shortages wrought in 1981. 

Attachment 1 

To Whom ft May Concern: 

The Jefferson County Public Schools have on-site food preparation in 136 loca- 
tions. The ffx>d service pn^am is presently solvent. However, that pn^ram faces 
massive equipment replacement needs. Those needs place the entire program in 
jeopardy. 

A large Dumber of the district's schools were built in the 1950's and early 1960's. 
Food preparation equipment in many of those schools has ncA been repUc^ since. 
Manv pieces are operating beyond their life expectancii^ and that is a situation 
which cannot be expected to continue indefmitely. Without efficient operational con- 
ditions the continued quality of JefTerson County's foodservice program cannot be 
^fssured. 

For these reasons, it is requested that immediate Mtention be given to the reinsti- 
tutiu^i <fi non food assistiince. at^nt since 19H1. to th(^ organizations committed to ' 
providing natritious meals to children 

Jay <:at(>n 

Attachment 2 
COMMUNITY COORDINATED CHILD CARE NUTRITION Pf?OJ£CT 
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Salaries: 

Nutrition director 

Dietitian „ 

Clerk-typist 

Tcjtal 

Fringe— 12 oercent 

Pr(^ese4onai fees 

Total 

Administrative salaries 

Administrative fringes 

Total 

Total salaries 

Monthly administrative charges: 

cx:fp 

FDCH 

Total per RK>nth 

Administration charge per FDCH (bmed on 34 homes): 

Salary 

Other 

Total 

STATEMENT OF LINDA LOCKE, NUTRITION PROJECT DIRECTOR, 
COMMUNITY COORDINATED CfflLD CASE OF LOUISVILLE, REP* , 
RESENTING CHILD CARE FOOD PROGRAM SPONSORS' FORUM/^ 
ACCOMPANIED BY HELEN BLANK, DIRECTOR, CHILD CASE 
AND FAMILY SUPPORT SERVICES. CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FUTfD 

Ms. Locke. Mt. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I 
am Linda Locke, Nutrition Director of Community Coordinated 
Child Care, commonly known as of Louisville, Jefferwn 
County, KY. 

We want to thank you, as day care members, day care communi- 
ty, for your constant support of Child Nutrition Programs. I appre- 
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ciate the opfwrtunity tcxiay to testify on how the child care food 
program affects the children that we serve in our comn^unity. 

4-C nutrition project serves as an umbrella sponsor in the Child 
Care Food Pn^fram. We have 40 day care (inters and 30 family 
day care homes serving over 3,000 children each day, iust in our 
community. Seventy percent of these children are from low income 
families. A large number of the children are from single^ one- 

Sarent, female-headed households. It is vital that these families 
ave available, affordable, accessible, day rare so that they can 
contin^ue to work and to be productive members of society. 

I want to express deep appreciation on our rart for this commit- 
tee's bipartis^ leadership m pawii^ House biu 4091. 

Today I Would like to address other cnticalWeas of concern in 
the Child Care Food Pn^am that were not addr^^ in 4091. The 
first area of concern is the tiering method of reimbursement to day 
care inters. This not only allowed greater funding to flow to cen* 
ters who were serving a majority of low income children but it sini; 
plified administrative procedure by cuttii^ back on paperwork. It 
was our experience that this cut sutetantially cut funding to cen- 
ters who were serving the ms^ority of low income working parents. 

One day care center had its food program reimbursement cut 
from $1,100 to $300 a month, which was much greater than maybe 
had been reported by the media. Deep cuts in CCFP funding were a 
major factor in two dfiy care centers* decision to close. Th^e day 
care centers were located in low income areas of downtown Louis- 
ville. 

The majority of the centers' employees lost their jote because 
they lived nearby. Parents no longer had easy access to affordable 
day care. Many parents could not afford the increased fees that 
were a result of %he Ic^ of Child Care FcKxi Pn^am funding, and 
they withdrew their children from centers. 

A second issue I want to address is equipment assistance. Eauip- 
ment assistance purchased when these funds were available is oete- 
riofeting and becoming obsolete. This year one of tlie day care cen- 
ters that we serve has experienqed m^or problems with its freezer, 
dishwasher, and deep fryer. Tney're just keeping their fingers 
crossed. There are no other sources of funds, local, State, or Feder- 
als to assist child care centers in replacir^ this equipment. 

Ek^uipment assistance also aidea in developing new centers in 
areas that would serve low income children. Child care pr<^ams 
have absolutely no flexibility in their budgets for exj^nditur^ of 
this magnitude. Th^e are shoestring budgets with 75 percent of 
the expenditures going to pay for salaries. 

I'd like to give you some examples of child care salaries in our 
area. A classroom supervisor's salaries range on a 40-hour work 
week» from minimum wage, which is around $7,000 a year, to ap- 
proximately $12,000 to $13,000, People who assist them in the class- 
room, the care givers, average minimum wage to about $10,400 a 
year. 

The third issue of concern is that legislation needs to be changed 
o allow for-profit centers to participate in the child care food pro 
;r^m if they are serving low income title 20-eligible children. We 
lave a shortfall of title 20 funds in Kentucky. They are very 
scarce And because there are no title 20 funds, children are being 
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denied Child Care Prc^ram benefits becau^ they're not 

funded by title 20. If they're titie 20 eligible, that's the key weW 
looking for. 

4-C currently sponsors 10 day care centers that are eligible for 
the Child Care Fcxxl Program that are consider^ for profits. Many 
of these for profits aTe in the poor^t of the poor neighborhoods 
and the children are desperately in need of the benefits of the food 
pro-am. 

Tne next issue of concern is that administrative fe^ paid to 
sponsors of family day care homes need to be restored to previous 
levels. Quality child care requires ongoii^ monitoring and the 
Child Care Food Pn«ram is one of the very few supports of quality 
child care in lamily day care homes. 

It cc^ts our agency $58 per month for each day c^re home that 
we sponsor. We only receive $46 per month from the Child Care 
Food Program. We're fortunate we are a United Way agency^ and 
they make up the difference. But a lot of sponsors are nor so fortu- 
nate. 

The last and very important issue I want to addrras is the issue 
of the means test m family day care. We are dismayed at Senate 
bill 1994 introduced by Jesse Helms. ESvery Federal dollar for 
family day care is so vitallv im[H>rtant. Family day care homra pro- 
vide over 50 percent of child care arrangements in this country, 
arid the Child Care Food Pit^ram is the single mMt important 
source of funds which supports the family day care system* 

Family day care homes take (^re of most of the children in child 
care under the age of 3. Forty percent of the famili^ using family 
day care are single parent families. Many parents work ood hours 
and could not do so without the flexibility afTorded by family day 
care arrangements. 

I want to give you an example of the flexibility. Last year 4-C 
assisted a distraught parent in finding child care to fit her nurse s 
training schedule. She was a single parent needing care on alter- 
nate 6-week shifts. One^tefl started at 5:30. The next 6 weeks the 
shift went from 12 to Sat night. She stressed that she would have 
to drop out of nurse's training if affordable child care could not ac- 
commodate her schedule. A family day care home under CCFP 
sponsorship was able to provide this flexible care. Today she's a 
registered nurse working at a local h<^pital and she is self-support- 
ing. 

The cost of family day care is usually below that of center care- 
Fees in family day care are more likely to be adjusted according to 
parents' work schedule, further reducing the cost. Family day care 
provides before- and after-school care, ensuring that children get to 
and from school safely. 

The children have care available when we have snow days, or 
when the schools are closed for hoiidays. 

In lx>uisvine, children attend either half-day morning sessions or 
half-day afternoon sessions of kindergarten. A family day care pro- 
vider is especially important to these families. She arranges to 
have lunch at 11:30 for the children who are fixing to leave and 
then she arranges to have lunch for the children who arrive at 
12 ;iO She makes sure that they |jet on the right buses, they get 
back when they're supposed to, which is a very big concern if you 
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have a child in kindergarten and youVe workiiig and your chiid*s ^ 
only going half days. 

Family day care providers work 12 to 14 hours a day caring for 
children, 5 to 6 days a vireek. This is very difficult, emotionally 
stressful, and a physically exhausting job 87 percent of family day 
care providers' «eamingB are below the poverty level. These are low 
income women, operating a business which utilizes their skills in 
caring for children. And it is only because of the Child Care Fwd 
Pn^am that many provider are licensed, visible, taxpayers. 

Before CCFP participation, many family day care homes operat* 
ed underground and providers did not pay taxes or make social se- 
curity contributions. 

The confidentiality of parent income information is an extx^mely 
sensitive issue in the formal family day care hoiii^ setting. The pro- 
vider and parents are often friends. They live jin the same neigh* 
borhood many tinies. There is no direct Qnancial incentive of par- 
ents to provide income information, and 'many parents would 
refuse to do so. 

The rapid growth of family day care hom^ in the Child Care 
Food Program has been repeatedly criticized, but it should be re- 
membered that only a few years ago children cared for in family 
day care were not receiving any l^nefits from the Child Care Food 
Program, The success of this pn^ram is directly related to the sim- 
plicity of the recordkeeping for the provider. 

The prc^ram is currently easy to understand and implement, 
and because of this providers have participated and the children 
have benefited. 

Low-income providers are those who find it the most difficult to 
deal with forms and r^ulation and they would be the first to drop 
out if mfeans testing were, implemented. 

The Hunger Commi^ion's approach of gec^raphic means toting 
would not work in many areas, including Louisville. Communities 
with successful desegr^ation plans would not be able to use the 
eligibility of the free, reduced-price lunches of neighborhood 
schools. Especially in rural areas, the mixed socioeconomic popula- 
tion, such as small cities and rural areas have, would 'Iso be at a 
disadvantage. 

4-C conducted a random survey among the homes we sponsored. 
They were asked what would happen if child care food program 
participation was no longer feasible or cc^t ^ective for you. These 
are the results: 100 percent of the homes said they would have to 
substantially raise their fees to {^rents; 80 percent felt they would 
have to quit serving breakfast; 65 jwrcent felt they would have to 
serve lower quality meals; 50 percent said they would probably be 
forced to close beca^ise parents would withdraw their children. 
They would not be able to afford the increase in fees. 

A provider caring for five children, the average number of chil- 
dren cared for by ofte provider is 3.7, she currently receives ap- 
proximately $1H7 a month. If 40 percent of her children were clas- 
sified as loyv income, the reimbursement would decline to approxi- 
mately $78 This would not cover the additional cost of maintaining 
CC'FP meal standards for all the children in her care, and she 
would have to do .so, because current regulations and legislation 
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mandate that she canncrt dimiminate in the ocmrse ^ meal service * 
by providing peanut Iratter to (me duld and ham bnige r to ancrili^r. 

Tiie children w<mkl not have any Jl^idits of OCFP availablet es- 
pecially the low iiMxmie children to wlKim m^uis testing is sup- 
pottfidly tars^tod. 

Providers would <mc& again go uwtornmmd "Hie quality stand- 
cuds implemented by the Qiild Oewe Food Program monitc^ring 
would erase. vitally impcnrtant segment €i me day care ami- 
munity mmld no longer be accessible and viable to jmrrats who 
d^peratelv need their services, ^ 

'me goal of the Qiild Car& Fbod Program is to raise the nutri- 
ticmal ^uality of food served to chiUrm while tl»y are in day ou^. 
That would not be what wmild hapjpra und^ n^ns testing. With- 
out the CCFP available to all diiMren, all familm the original 
goal €{ program can»^ be rei^h^ 

We are very ooncenrnd abcmt the future and availabili1;y of these 
programs to the chiMren we As mie who imf^nented pro* 
grams at local mwice levels, we have been disl^artened and dia- 
mayed at ^tow program cutb^ks really do affect tib^ liv& of chil- 
dren. We a>mmend this committee for its ccmtinued Mp&rtisan sup- 
port d duld nutrition prnrams and for lo(riuhg again at measures 
to remedy some of the crit^^al shorta^ l»rought in l^L 

Thank you. / 

Chairman Pessins. Thank vou this morning for excellent testi- 
mony. We are delighted that all of you are up here. 

We will go along, I thinks to estp^te the tunings, before we call 
on the members, Gwen Chc^widaen. Is that the way that name is 
pronounced, Ch^widden? 

Ms. CiisowmDEN. Just like it's spelled, Chc^widden. 

Chairman PsRKiNa All right, Ma Cb^wiaden. Go right ahead. 

Ms. Chegwidden. Tlmnk you. 

[Prepared statement of Gwen Ch^widdra follows:] 

PUPAUD StATSMSNT W OwSN CBBOWfiiaXKN, NUTSITKm &HICATICH« OONSULTANT 

AND FoKMsa Food S^vics DiRScroa MmBg&, Society rem NirmnoN Education 

Mr. (^airman, Monben of the Stibcommfttee: I am Gmn O^wklden, a sutri- 
lion educatuHi consultant and forii^r food serfke directed from Pannsylvania. I axn 
here today spraking on behalf of the Society for Nutrition Education (SNE), a pro- 
femonal org an ization of nutritkm educatori, which has made the oontinuatka and 
adequate Auiding of tte Nutrit^n Educaticm ^nd Training (NET) Pnigram one of ita 
highest priorities. 

X want to begin by thanking you for the opportunity to te^ify on behalf of SNE 
for the NET Program. I also want to «q»re» appreciaticai the i^dership and 
support which this committee has gi^n to ti^ oiild nuUitim programs over the 
yisars^Ix^ my testimony today I want to tall ymx what the NET Ftogram haa accc^- 
plisl^ ^ date and % hat its needs are ftn* the fttture. 

Aa you know, the NET program can^ into esd^»ice in 1^ an amendment to tl^ 
Child Nutrition Act of 1^ (P.L, 9&-l^X Tl^ gtmls c! the program as established by 
law inchides: 1) instructii^ rtiuieflta with re^^ to th^ nutritional value cS foom 
and ti^ relat&mdup between food aiui hsmsan health; ^ training s^ool food service 
personnel in the piwiplM and pi^iicas food senrW manag^imit; 3) ii^trueting 
testers in smmd priKiples of nutritkm ed<^a ^to i; aild 4) mv^oping and u^n^ 
ctassfoom materials and curricuku Thus* the NET Program is much more th^P* 
mere curriculum de^lo;^ne;»t as claimed by the Administration in ita FY 85 bud^^f^ 
proposal (the Admini^ration stated that the NET Program should be terminated be- 
cause "this fmsfrram's objective — mrriculum (tev^lopment-— h^ bara aeeom- 
plished"). 
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NET not only teactes tl|e conce|llbo(j£bd as it rdates to nutrition, but actually 
puts these concepts into pmctii^ in tE&iunchnfom* thereby turning the school cafc^ 
teria into a nutrition leiuiuj^ laboratory. It is important to malize, howewr. that 
nutrition education ts n<^ a ^tic d^ciidine and theref<»«. there is a conUnucms 
need to develop new materials to meet emergii^ needs. Furthermore, curriculum 
development without training of teachers in how to ime the materials will result in 
the materials merely sitting on a shBU. The effectivenara of nutrition education is 
dependent upon the cla^room teacter posses^ng basic usaUe nutiiticMi knowledge 
as well as the techniques and tools neoemry Ijp novate chiltbw to muake infmned 
food choices Based on <nir feedback from teadiers natimwide, there k a desperate 
need fcH- training of tte toshers provkling nutritkm educatiim in the clasaroom in 
ortter that ttey provkte accurate information on a tin^y Imis^ 

The NET Program is equally important in that it fsmideB for t}» training at the 
food services worker and Uier^y helps to improve school meal man^ement overall 
With the decreased Amdii^ for the Child ^lutrit^on Program it becomes mm im- 
portant than ever that the food servke worker be ad«]uately trained in nutrition 
and food service management. 

Finally, the NET Program is important as a coot savings m^sure because it can 
ultimately decrea^ health care costa Education school ap childrsn is thcHi^t to 
be the most costefficient way in which to develop a nutritionally infonned poimla- 
tion mnce lifetime food habita are ^^Iteted at an early age. By te^hii^ wise food 
choices early in life, tl^ program hdps to tninimiae future health care costs result- 
ing from poor dtetar\ cimiees. In a country whm six <rf the ten leading causes <^ 
tk&th are linked to wU and dental ouruss and iron defUency plaque much of the 
school age population, this is an important cimsyeration. 

NET is currently operating in 54 ^ates ami territories and has reached over 
19.072^ stuctents, 619,568 te^rl^rs and 351.748 food wrrvice personnel with nutri- 
tion education information. Ac&litkmally, many ^tes have been cdble to |nt>vide nu* 
trition education information to parents, nurses, dentbts, coaches* principals, super- 
intendents and schfx>l bmineas managers as well. Each of th^ individuals can play 
an important role in rei^hin^childr^ with nu^tira ediraticm. 

Since its inceptkm the NET Program has met with mcc^. An independent pro* 
gram evaluation funded by USDA and conduced by Abt Associates, Inc. in 1981 
found that even in the initial years NET Prc^rams were functioning well and that 
pr(»ram activities were having a positive imp^ on nutrition knowledge and food 
preferences of children. The CiAO R^rt entitled 'What Can Bfe Done to Improve 
Nutrition Education Efforts in the Schoolsr* complied in May 19^ by the General 
Accounting OfRc^ for the Administration, likewise supported the importance and 
cost-efTectiveness of nutrilim education in general and the NET Programs in par- 
ticular. Th*' NET Program was cited as an effec ti ve way to implement a much 
needed educational pit^ram Evaluations of the >fET Prpgram in tne various states 
have found equally unpr^sive results including: 
Decrease in plate waste. 
Increase in school lunch participation. 

Increase in nutrition knowledge among students, teachers and school food 
service personnel. 

Change in nutrition practice among students, teachers, and school food serv- 
ice personnel. 

Cnange in attitude toward nutrition among students, teachers and food serv- 
ice personnel 

Increase in parent involvement in nutrition education activities 
Additionally, many states are now using innovative techniques to reach the 
groups targeted by law including 
Mass media 
Computers 
Resource centers 

Cores of nutrition education trainers. 

NET Cxx>rdinator8 have also b^un sharing materialH and diisseminating their nu- 
trition education programB between the various states Kinaily. NET has a strong 
catalytic effect on nutrition eduction in the states with the small federal inv^tment 
generating coni«tderable state and local support 

Unfortunatelv, the prt^p^ts made by the N£T Prc^ram thus far is threatened by 
the continual decrease in program funding. Over the years NET funding has de- 
creased as follows: FY 78 & 79— $26 million, FY 80— $M million. FY 81— $15 mil 
iion. FY 82 to present— Ji> million Thus, originally funded at a level of 50 cents per 
child, this v^ent do^fcrn to :\0 cents per child in 1980 and down to 10 cents per child in 
1982 wher<|^t remains today This decrease in funding has meant that fewer teach 
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ev^ Mhoot food •erviev mrmmml and itiu^ts ars beii^ rei^hed with nutritim in- 
formation. Siatet have had to rndbatantioUy decree |»t)erem activity and change 
program focusea. Addit^maUyp in atatea carTyixyz; mii miuti-yrar pnriwte, ttere hM 
aofi^imes been do msfsmy a^dUbte to finm <m tte mt^^eta. Finally, (6r the |»sl 
three yeaiv a lack tmh flo«r doe to ftimb ntA being mnraittod in a omnner 
under tte continuing raaolut^ has crratad mevme furobl^na for NET Prognun ad- 
nuniatratcir& Qivm tM tti^i^i&ma need kar nutri^m edueatira informatton m evi- 
dent by tho ■wmwrnimt wrkd out by tte ^ate aaoocte adniiniilenng the 
program, tte lunilad ftmding iidaed a msjor dsat coDnrng <^ tl^ NET Pro^mm, 
AfMjtiimaUy, USDA baa recantfy anwHkid Hm rcgulatfona to aUow ttalea the Of^ion 
of aspc^ting partrtin» nutrifkoi edt^aftkm eooswiMixaB^ citing fiuadii^ om^rainta 
aa tte rationale finr tte cAittnge, Hmavw* givra tto re^MH^trnkiaa tm ftate and 
c o o r dinat w r whidi inchida prqptting oomi^vli^taive itate piara ami coordinating 
the nutritkm edubathm mmmsm hmng carried out thmigi»}^ tho atale with NET 
nnmiea, it teens^unliMy u not impoimle that a p&rt4m» oootdioati^ would be 
aUe to fulfiU tl»ee reaponaibilitiea. T!^ ravgram'a si^oeaa k alio thieat^^ fay the 
fact that for the past few years the Admmiraratimi has recommendbd 10 fUmSng for 
thB prosram. It ia difficult to maintiiSn im-§ok4[ f^mmnm md to devek^ loaig-ia^e 
plana when the programme vorv eiii^ttM is in aue^um. 

SNE is asking tnat you ami fbo mmi^m ci thia ccannitttiie «i|^x»t the oratinu* 
ation of the NET Proimni. AIth<High we ^mM Uke to aee the program fiiHy fundnd 
at the original level S SO cmts per cbiM. we aie a^kiiqr ^ minhnum <tf $10 mil- 
lion for now. We recognize that tbb level ia sl^^itly lii^mr thui tto ^£ million 
inclu^ unde^ UJL Imt th&i small inoease in tuni&g would have a beneficial 
effects tl^ program 1^ aliowina for grwter mitieadi a^ program activities. It 
would also ^laUe ^ales to fml4in» ooordinalon* a i^oeadty a wl^r^m NET 
Program. Ther^tae^ we ask that you gii^ Karhm ocHMtderatioo to fondii^ tm pro* 
gram at $10 Bullion. F^naUy, steiH^dy Kippcnta tto permanent authmzatim ct 
the program ctt j^tyvided {i»r und^ RR 7. T%tf would greatly fodlitate the omtinu- 
ation of ongoing fmigrama md ti^ ds^lopnrat of Im^-raa^ idana. 

The NET Projipram enkm su|^M>rt within the dtM nutrition oosununitv. 
Moreover, it has many of tw eharactsr»tka advocated by tfa^ Administration— it ts 
cost-effective, it is bawd m the erf indiv»hial state, it contributes to tte 
efficient managen^nt (rf tte QiiM Nutrition Programs and it teadm respotmbilitv 
for one 8 own health. TbB program h^ (hine mucn in its diort extft^oe, but much 
remains to be drae. NET hsa rmhed only a »nall proportion <tf tte intemled audi- 
ence. To eliminate it now n^sns that many chikiren« teachers and school food serv- 
ice personnel will sot be provfatod with nutntion echi^ticm infcamation. Contini^ 
support and increased ffinding for this program m a small, but far reaching invest^ 
ment in the future of the natiim's children. 

Thank you for your time and concern. 

STATEMENT OF GWEN CHEGW1DDEN, NUTRITION EDUCATION 
CONSULTANT AND FORMER SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE DIREC* 
TOR. REPRESENTING THE SOCIETY FOR PaJTRITION EDUCA- 
TION 

Ms. Chegwidden. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommit- 
tee, I am Gwen Chegwidden, a nutrition education consultant and 
former food service director fronq^enns^lvania. I have been before 
this committee before on behalf of children and school lunch* And 
it has always been my goal to make the dollars that were appropri- 
ated by Congress nutritionally important at the local level and 
today im speaking on behalf of the Society for Nutrition Educa- 
tion, a profe^ional organization of nutrition educators, which has 
made the continuation and adequate funcing of the Nutrition Edu- 
cation and Training Prc^fram one of its highest priorities. 

I want to b^n bv thanking you for the opportunity to t^tify on 
behalf of SNE for the net prc^ram. I also want to express appm:ia- 
tion for the leadership and sup^rt which this (X>mmittee has given 
to the child nutrition pn^rams over the years. 

It's my testimony today to tell you what the net program has ac- 
complished to date and what its needs are for the future. As you 
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well know, the net pit^ram came into existence* in 1977 as an 
amendment fo the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. And that was such 
good news for our food i^rvice dinars to realise that Uiere was 
going to be support from the Federal level to make nutrition im- 
portant to the school lunch. 

The goals of the pn^ram as established by law include instruct* 
ing students with r^ard to the nutritional value of foods and the 
relationship betw^a food and human h^th, the training <^ school 
food service personnel in the principle and practioes of food i^rv- 
ice management, in^ructing tochers in sound ^i»inciplra nutri- 
tion eduoition, and fourth, develomiw and using cla^room nwteri- 
als and curricula Thu^ the NBTT Prc^pram is much more than 
mere curriculum de\^lopm«it, as claims by the administration in 
its fiscal year 1985 bud|^t pronosal. 

The adiministration stated Uiat the NET Prc^ram should be ter- 
minated because this pn^ram's c^iective, curriculum development, 
has been aax>mplished. Net not oiuy teadhes the concept of food as' 
it relates to nutritiont but actually puts th^ concepts into prac- 
tice in the lunchroom. 

And therefore, turning the school cafeteria into a nutrition 
learning laboratory is vmkt is accomplished by the pn^^ram. And it 
was always my feeling that vm spend an awfU lot of money on 
cafeterias and then don't get that value out of tl;em as a laborato- 
ry. We have physics laboratories and we teach physics. We have 
chemistry laboratories and we teach ch^istry. We have nutrition 
laboratories where we should be teaching nutrition. 

And to emphasize that, in Uie »hool di^rict where I was, we 
always answered the phope, ''nutrition center/' and it was a case 
of trying to create an image for the students and the faculty that 
this was a nutrition lsix>rator>. 

It's important to resize, however, that nutrition education is not 
a static discipline and, therefore, there is a continuous need to de- 
velop new materials to meet emerging neec^. Furthermore, cur- 
riculum development without traimng of teachers in how to use 
the materials will result in the materials merely sitting on a shelf. 
The effectiven^ of nutrition education is dependent upon the 
classroom teacher, pc^sessing^ basic usable Nutrition knowledge as 
well as the techniques and tools nec^sary to motivate children to 
make informed food choices. 

Based on our feedback from teachers nationwide, there is a des- 
perate need for training of the teachers providing nutrition educa- 
tion in the classroom, in order that they provide accurate informa- 
tion on a timely basis. And we all know that in this area of fad 
dwts^ there's a lot of miBinformation in the area of nutrition, and 
it's important that children have b(X^ to what is valid. 

The NET Program is equally important in that it provide for 
the training of the food service worker and thereby helps to im- 
prove school meal management overall. With the decreased fund- 
ing for the child nutrition pn^ams, it becomes more important 
than ever that the food service worker adequately trainea in nu- 
trition and food service mana|[ement. 

Finally, the NET Program is important as a cc^t saving measure 
becau^ it can ultimately decrease health care costs. Ekiucation of 
school aged children is thought to be the most cost-efficient way in 
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which to develc^ a nutritionally informed popuiatioHp since lifetime 
food habits are ratablished at an early age. By teaching wise food 
choice early in life, Uie program helf^ to minimiae the future 
health care oiste, r^ulting from poor dietary choi^. 

In a anmtry where 6 of the 10 l^din^ causes of deatii are linked 
to diet and ctental carira and iron denciency plague much of the 
school-age population, this is an important consi^raticm. NET is ' 
currents operating in 54 States ami territories and has reacts 
over 19,072^ students, 619,588 teachers, and 351,748 food ^rvice 
personnel wiUi nutrition education informaticui. 

Additionally, many Statra have be^ able to provide motion 
education informatimi to narrats, nurs^ dentists, coadi^ princi- 
pals, superintendants, and school bumneas managers as wdU. £^ 
of these individuals can play an important role in reaching chil- 
dren with nutrition education. &n(^ its inception, the NET Pro- 
gram has met with su^^en. An indep^^nt program evaluation, 
funded by USDA, and a>nduct^ bvABT Associates, inc. in 1981, 
found that evenr^lUte initial y^r's NETF progran^ were f^mctioning 
well and that pr^tun ^:tiviti^ were miving a positive impact on 
nutrition knowled^ and food preferences of chiliiuren. 

The GAO report entitled *'What Can Be Done To Improve Nutri- 
tion Education Efforts in the Schools?" compiled in May 1981 by 
the General Acraunting Office for the administraticm, likewim sup- 
ported th^ importance and co^ effoctivmiess of nutritiim education 
in general and the NET Program in particular. The NET Prc^ram 
was cited as an effective way to imp!em|^t a much-needed educa* 
tionaJ pn^ram. Evaluations of the NET I^rogram in the various 
states have found equally impressive r^ults. 

Decrease in plate waste, and I think all of us have to admit that 
it's the prejudice, prejudice in food, for or against, that caused the 
health problems. Increase in school lunch pairticipation, incr^se in 
nutrition knowledge amon^ students, teadiers, and school food 
service personnel, change in nutrition practice among students, 
teachers, and school food service personnel. 

One teacher told me one tiine, 'l^ve listened to you for i^veral 
years and fmaliy it's making sense to me/' Now, that's stxtmge 
that it takes that much to change peoples' food hi^jits. But it does. 

Change in attitude toward nutrition among students, teachers, 
and food service personnel, increase in parent involvement in nu- 
trition education activities. Additionally, many States are now 
using innovative techniques to reach the groui^ targeted by law, 
including the mass media, computers, resource centers, a)res of nu- 
trition education trainers. 

NET coordinators have also begun sharing materials and dis- 
seminating their nutrition educational pn^am between the vari- 
ous States. • 

Finally, NETT has a strong catalytic effect on nutrition education 
in the States with the small Federal investment, generating consid- 
erable State and local support. 

Unfortunately, the prc^press made by the NET Pn^jam thus far 
is threatened by the continual decrease in program funding over 
the years. NET funding has decreased as follows: Fiscal year 1978 
to 1979, $26 million. Fiscal vear 1980, $20 million- Fiscalyear 1981, 
$15 million. Fiscal year 198S, to the pre^nt, |5 million. Tlius, origi- 
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nally funded at a level of 50 cente per child, it went down to 30 
cents in 1980 and down to 10 cents in 1982, where it remains today. 

This decrease in funding has meant that fewer teachers, %hool 
food service personnel and students are being reached with nutri- 
tion information. States have had to substantially decrea^ pro- 
gram activities and change program focus. 

Additionally, in States carrying out multiyear projects, there has 
sometimes been no money available to finish off the project. 

Finally, for the past 3 years a lack of cash flow due to funds not 
being forwarded in a timely manner under the continuing r^lu- 
tion has created severe prt^lems for NET Pn^am administra- 
tions. Given the tremendous need for nutrition education informa- 
tion as evidenced by the n^ds ass^ment carried out by the State 
agencies^administering the pi^ram, the limited funding is, indeed, 
a m^or shortcoming of the NET Prc^ram. 

Additionally, USDA has rec^tly amended the relations to 
allow states the option of appointing put-time nutrition education 
coordinators, citing funding (^nstramts as a rationale for the 
change. However, given the r^ponsibiliti^ of the State coordina- 
tor, which include preparing comprehensive State i^ians, coordinat- 
ing the Nutrition Education Prt^cram being carrira out thrcHighout 
the State with NET moneys, it ^ms unlikely, if not impossible, 
that a part'time coordinator would be able to fulfill th^ responsi- 
bilities. I 

The program's succ^ is also threatened by the fact that for the 
past few years the adfAinistration has recommended no funding for 
the program. It is difficult to maintain ongoing prc^rams and to de- 
velop long-range plans when the pn^am's very existence is in 
question. 

The Society for Nutrition Education is asking that you and the 
members of this committee suptx)rt the continuation of the NET 
Program, Although we would like to see the prc^fram fully funded 
at the original level of 50 cents per child, we are asking for a mini- 
mum of $10 million for now. We rec(^u^ that this level is slightly 
higher than the $7.5 million included under H R. 4091. But this 
small increase in funding would have a beneficial effect on the pro- 
gram by allowing for greater outreach and program activity. 

It would also enable States to pay full-time coordinators, a neces- 
sity for a strong NET Pn«ram. Therefore, we ask that you give se- 
rious consideration to funding the program at $10 million. 

Finally, SNE strongly supports the permanent authorization of 
the program as provided for under H.R 7. This would greatly fa- 
cilitate the continuation of ongoing programs and the development 
of long-range plans. 

The NET Program enjoys wide support within the child nutrition 
community. Moreover, it hris many of the cheu-acteristics advocated 
by the administration. Its cost effective, based on the needs of each 
individual State, contributes to the efficient management of the 
child nutrition program, and it teaches responsibility for one's own 
health. 

The program has done much in its short existence, but much re- 
mains to be done, NET has reached only a small proportion of the 
jnfendcHi audience To eliminate it now means that many children. 
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teachers, and school food service perrannel will not be provided 
with nutrition education information. 

Continued support and incre^^d funding for this program is a 
small but far-reaching investment in the future of the Nation's 
children. Thank you for your time. 

Chairman Pebkins. Thank you very much for an excellent state- 
ment. 

Our next witnera is Jani Brokaw. (So right ahead, Ms. Brokaw, 
and proceed in any manner you prefer. 
[Prepaid statement of Jani Brokaw follows:] 

PRCPARKO Statkmsnt OF Jani Bmo%aw, Vicr Prbsidsnt, Ambkican Camping 

ASKXHAnON 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Select Subomunittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary and Vocational Educaticm: 

I ara Jani Brakaw from New York City. I am a Vice Presi(tent of the American 
C^mpin^ Association which is located on the Outdoor Education Camptts of Indiana 
University near Martinsville, Indiana, and am the &i^ecutive <rf* the Trail Blazer 
Camps 

American Camping Amxiation is a national non-profit profe^ional organlaaUon 
founded in 1919 to achieve profesaional practices in orrani^ cam pi, and to inter* 
pret the role of youth camps in t)^ United Stales. Witnin our memberahip are the 
directors and owners cf children's campe, camps for smior dtisms, for fEunilies, and 
a great variety special populaticms ^hooB spon^rs or owners inclucto pri\^ate indi* 
vidualB, community ofganisations, the m^^r rel^oi^ denominatioira and all the 
great youth serving orsanizations in the nation including Bay and Girl Scouts, the 
Y'b, Camp Fire. Jewkh Welfare Board and Salvation Army. Tlie American Camping 
Association 8 national office and fulltin^ staff is headquartered at Bradford Wood^ 
Martinsville, Indiana, on the Outdoor Education Campus Indiana University. 
Thirty-two local Sections (Chapters) serve the memberehip and public. 

Amcricaii Caimpiug Aidttuciaiiun represenUt some €0% of the over i 1,000 camps in 
the country We estimate over 8,000,000 children are served by the nation's camps 
each year and over 4,0(K),000 attend ACA Accredited Camps. One fourth of the 
camps m the United States are actually accredited under ACA's National Standards 
Pn^am Other camps, such as private, national agencies and organi2ations are also 
infiuenced through participation of their national leadership in the American 
C ampmg Association 

The Afisociation's Parents' Guide to Accredited Camps" Ibts 2,200 youth camps 
which have been visited while in operation by trained ACA inspectors and accnfdjt- 
I'd by ACA These camcs are located in all 60 states and several foreign countri^ I 
have placed a copy of this "Parents' Guide" in each member's packet 

The activities of our campe vary as widely as the purposes, personaliti^ and goals 
of their owners and sponsore, but on one goal all youth camp leaders in the United 
.•>LateH are united all profesBionals in the camping field want to operate safe and 
healthy camps for ♦hose boys and ^rls entrusted to them. Ihis is not just from the 
dedication and deep concern for children which camping people already have, but it 
18 obviously "good business" and necessary for each campji reputation. 

1 would like to atu*st to the benefit of tte Summer Feeding Pn^am as it affects 
fjrganized campe across the land, not only on behalf of the members of the Ameri- 
can Campinj^ Assocjation but the directors of many camps not affiliated with our 
nrj^anization From the earlii*st da>'is of organic camps m our country, there has 
hc-*»n n Htfym^^ in(en?*<t and concern fo provide an outdoor living experience for 
youngsters from the lower economic strata of society Early attention to this need 
was Hcen m the Settlement House Deal with particular concern for youngsters 
hvmg in the crowded tenements in the city, but soon spread throughout a variety of 
agencies and rvligiouw groups A resurgence of the concern nationally for the "down- 
tnxiden during the TiO's provided some funding and increased activity for camping 
for (hf mlrrcity child 

In rrrent years, th*^ itoaring rate of inflation and recessionary pressures have 
rumU^ Et increai^ingly difficult for the non-profit camp organized to serve children 
from lowrr income famihes Nonprofit organizations, including churches, hav^- 
made efforts to increase the contri&utory dollar to meet the increasing costs, but 
uften funds iuailable meant the or^^anizations had to limit fht? number of camper 
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The Summer Feeding Pn^gmm has pitmded an cmportunity to not only meet the 
goels providing better nutrition for qualified dbdldren but ahm th© ooncera of or- 
ganization* to inor^tfe tl^ number of youth having an outdoor gnnip livii^ experi- 
ence. 

Rather than to belabor my comments, I thcHight you mii^t enjoy hearii^ from 
your oonstitutncy directly . . . 

A director (tf a &lvation Army reeii^t camp reported tl»ir camp was able to 
service an additkmal 125 yimng^en frmsi the black eommunity who pnrfiably would 
have had participated in the Susui^r Feeding Program in ttoir cmnmunity. 

The IKrector of Hapfw HoUow Children's Campa, Inc. Indianapolia, Indiana, re- 
ports that the Summer Feeding Progrma ftiitding enabled their camp to serve better 
quality if^ls with more meat and fruit juteee. 

Tte director of a New Ymi( camp reported that their camp was idde to provide 
the best quality food they tuive ever bem afate to wene totally due to the Summer 
Feeding Program. 

The iXrectcr of the Fr^ Air Fuinb Camw of New York ^ted that (i) the 
Summer Feedii^ Pr^ram has fostered not only incr^ised awarene^ of good nutri- 
tion but consdoua enorts by staff to teach principles to^jcampers, ami (2) the Food 
Program requirem^ts and enfimment by state departi^x^t officials hj^ve led to 
better food handling {mtttioeav e^. use of foods witlmit additives or preservatives, 
use ol' only fresh vegetabtea* and inowsed concern for 8tor&^. 

The Director of four camps irf* Hiram House in Ch^rin Falls, Ohio, not^ that it 
enabled limited fiimk to sjK^ad in ordet tr serve more children in the area and, 
thus, serve more nutritious meals to more children. 

The Director of Catholic Youth Camps in St. Paul, Minn^ota, reported "We were 
able to increase by 100% the number of poor children coming to camp in our schol- 
arship program. Those idditttmal 25 children would nt^ have come to camp if we 
had not been pn>vf<fed f\mds throui^ the SFSP. Needless to laay, the environment 
from which they came wtmld not have provided them with the nutritious meals they 
received while at ounp, let alone the tipportunity w leave the intercity and experi- 
ence the wonder of God's cr^tion." 

Since ii^6, Channel Three Country Camp has i^uticipated in the &immer Food 
Service Program as administered by the Connecticut State Boart^ of Education. The 
Pn^rram enables us to improve the quality the camp s food service which pro- 
vides three meals and a mack daily for over 100 children during an S-week summer 
period. These children are from low-inoome families, individually documented as to 
family s^2e and income. Loss of this Program would severely threaten our c&mp s 
ability to continue providing camping services to these families who will have little 
or no alternative for summer recreational pn^rams or nutritious n^ls 

So to summarize, I find camp directors from throughout the country identifying 
three major accomplishments of the Summer Feeding Program in camp: 

1 They have been able to enrol! wome additional fow-income youngsters in camp, 
and. therefore Increased the number of children receiving nutritional food. 

2. They have be^n able to enrich menus, providing more fresh ve^tables, fruits, 
meat and milk than has ever been potsiible in the tightly squeemi fo<xl budgets of 
nun-pr jfit organizations 

'A They have been able to provide nutritious meals that could never have been 
bud|{et«i, thus enriching the child's diet 

Camp often bfcomes the important link in providing care for children of the 
single parent and hornet* where both parents work. It not only provtdes good super- 
vision out insures nutritious meals, served by leaders with concern for each child's 
food consumption. 

There m probably no group other than school lunch directors with greater experi- 
ence m careful food prephratiort. budgetmg and cost controls than the camp director 
and his/her food service njanager Even before the days of inflation /recession, camp 
directors have had to caretuiTy hudget food purcha^s, design menus to get the 
greatest value for the dollar, and to carefully control service to prevent waste Many 
of the prtnmions and regulations of the Summer Feeding Program are second 
nature to the camp director, and 1 have been able to document very little waste in 
camp orc^rams across the country Much of the credit for improved menus and cost 
controiH goe^ to the staff of the Food and Nutrition Servi<» who \\ave prep^ired ex 
i eilent guidelines and r^ources for camp food s&rvice personnel 

We view the proposeti Block Grant with alarm for several rea£^ns. 

1 We b«4ievf in many, and perhaps most states, there would be a tendency to 
utiliz*' all the funds through public entities. Since of organized camping is dunr 
undtT privat<* atispices, this would nfiiss the mayority of low-inLome youngsters wh(! 
to t amp, as v/efl m eliminate many others from being able to attend camp From 
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the outset, there are 17 statei that, by itate law. would curmily he unable to serve 
nofi^fmblic camps. We believe the private eectOT hm a strong and viabte rtrie in serv- 
ice to the low-income j^mi^i^etr. 

Z We believe tli^re would be a grMt dii^ivity in eligibility etamtehk Di^tkmal 
gutddiMs and asutaroe umfei t& Bloik Grant plan. Ckiod nutrition does not vary 
rrom state to ^te. A chikt's nutritkmal needs are a natfanal oom»D. The aiate 1^ 
state regulation would maka it dimbiy diSfeuIt tor mmxxy wnps which are fdivsically 
located m one state tnit serve ci^ide from K^oinittg ^ate& 11^ program msnrea 
a national standard ami adsnimstration. 

We have great ccmcem ^tiout the number cS lo&d units of nattoial vouth aorving 
organisationti such as Boy Scouts. YMCA, etc who have dropped out or this program 
because of ti^ im^r^tted paparwork requhred bj the esdlectkm social security 
numbers for all aduU nmnbm ci a camper's l^mssiKM. llseee camp felt tto in- 
cresned cost <rf meetii^ thaae re^nrraients was o^m than the reinAuiMi^t re^ 
oeived. The camps that have drc^^ied ha^ moi^ often been camps wfa^ have been 
involving low-imome youth ^ a mainstiwm segment of a ounp pmmlaticm n^tor 
than camps eicIuBively for low-incon^ youngsters. We rogret that time omsiuni- 
ties for intercultural and ctw^aod^aJ esperiences have be« eliminaled m max^ 
y^nrngsters. 

The An^rican Camping Aaociatkm supports the valw the Summer Feeding 
Program and urges this Committee to refiuthori^ its wrisfrpnrp under the mwent 
system. We believe that oiganizad camps are a valuaUe ezt^sckm (rf* CSuld Nu- 
trition Program during the rest the year. We belief thi^ it b an esoellent dem- 
onstration of the ooUaboratim of the fH^slic and private secuu- in serving needy chil- 
dren. Make it poaiible for us to ccmtini^ to do m. 

STATEMENT OF JANI BROKAW, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
EDWARD COONEY. STAFF ATTORNEY, FOOD RESEARCH AND 
ACTION CENTER, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL ANTIHUNGER 
COALITION 

Ms. Brokaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, mv name is 
Jani Brokaw. I'm from New York City. I am here on befxalf of the 
American Camping A^ociation today. I'm a volunteer for them, 
currently serving as vice president of the hoard. Vm also the execu- 
tive director of Trailbla^rs, which is a private not-for-profit corp(>- 
ration serying needy children from New York City. 

The American Camping Awodation is a national, not-for-profit 
organization for profe^onals in the field, which was founded in 
order to achieve professional practice in organized camps and to 
interpret the role of youth cami^ in the United Stata$. The ACA is 
widely representative and includes groups such as Campfire, the 
Boy SctHits, the YMCA, the YWCA, Girl Scouts, the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, the Salvation Army, and a variety of other private and 
not-for-profit operations. 

The American Camping Assc^riation currently represents about 
60 percent of organized camps in the country. ThMe cam{^ serve 
appruximately 8 million children today. 

Of the camps in the Vt -ted States, about 25 percent are current- 
ly accredited by the ACA, and the Parents' Guide that's in your 
packet repr^ents tho^e people, to give you a feel for the scope of 
the ACA, and if vou have kids vou want to send to C€unp, you 
might look througn there and pick one you might like. [laughter] 

So that'sjust to give you a feel for the scope of the ACA, Every 
camp is different from any other.^ But one or the major focus^ of 
the ACA, over the last decade, has been to serve needy children. A 
lot of camps and a lot of organizations have set aside campership 
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funds and scholarship funds in order to mainstream needy children 
through scholarship prc^ams, or to enable camps to serve total 
populations of disaavantiqged children. 

The Summer Food Service Prc^ram has enabled cami^ and orga- 
nizations to do that better than they were able to do prior to the 
establishment of the Summer Food Fn^am. A m^jor focus of sev- 
eral of those prc^^rams is food, nutrition, and health. Some of the 
examples that are in the t^imony are from around the county. 
The Salvation Army credits the Summer Food Service Pn^am for 
helping them to serve more nutritionally sound meals. The Fr^h 
Air Fund Camp^ of New York credit the Summer Food Program 
for including a greater amount of fresh v^^^jabies and fruits and 
milks and a variety of meats into the diet. The director of the CYO 
camps in St. Paul, MN, says they are able to serve additional chil- 
dren that they are unable to serve without he reimbursement pro- 
gram that th ^ Summer Fo<xi Service offers, and as executive direc- 
tor of Trailblazer Cami», we %rve only disadvantaged children. 
We've been participating in the Summer Food Service Prt^ams 
for years. The miyor focus of what we do is food, health, and nutri- 
tion, and we are really dependent on the Summer Food Service for 
helping us, not only m the education piece but in oxtler to serve 
those meals to needy children. 

The food program that gets offered in summer cam;^ is an exten- 
sion of what they're able to receive in the school system. But in the 
camping pn^ram we're able to do it three meals a day and we're 
in a position where the nutrition education piece is also vital, and 
the Summer Food Service supports the nutrition education piece, 
as well as the three meals a day. So, we feel like we're in a position 
to really enhance what's begun in the public school system. 

The American Camping A^ociation is not in favor of the block 
grant prc^ram which has been proposed. We believe in many and 
perhaj^ most States there would be a tendency to utilize the funds 
through public entities, and since 95 percent of organized camping 
is done under private auspices, this would miss the majority of the 
low income children currently being served through organized 
camping. 

There are 17 States that currently would be unable to serve non- 
public camps because of their own state r^trictions, and we believe 
that the private sector has a strong and viable role in serving low 
income children, and there are approximately 600,000 children that 
would currently fall under that 17 State spread of not administer- 
ing their own programs. 

We also believe that there would be a great diversity in eligibil- 
ity standarrlK, nutritional guidelines, and assi^t^^nce undi^r the 
block grant plan. We feel that good nutrition does not vary from 
State to State and a child's nutritional needs are a national con- 
cern and should not be left up to 50 independent States. 

We do feel that the program deserves a national standard and 
national administration. 

The American Camping Association supports the value of the 
Summer Feeding Program and urgt*8 this committee to reauthorize* 
its existence under the present system. We believe that organized 
camps art* a valuable extension of the Child Nutrition Prc^ram 
during the rest of the year. 
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We believe that is an eK^^llent demonstration of the oioperation 
of the public and private sector in serving needy children. Please 
make it possible for us to continue to do so. 
, Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you for your testimony this morning. 
It was excellent. 

Now I want to address a quration to the entire panel. I would 
like to ask you all how you feel about the imrauct of Uie Wock grant 
if these two programs, the Summer Feeding nt^;ram and the Child 
Care Food Program, were placed in a block g|rant 

As you know, this is being proposed and Fm asking you whether 
you feel that we should block grant them programs, rll -start with 
you and you ^n ans^r right acn^* 

Ms. Blank. Well, I think you know what our response is. We 
would be very concerned. We think that it fli^ in the face of what 
is going on in the child cara area. We've sron a revoluti(m in the 
number of women, mothers with young children, in the work force. 
We've seen a threefold ina^aro or more in the last 20 years; 41 
percent of mothers of children umter 1 now working. Fifty-seven 
percent of mothers of 3- to 6-year-olds are working. When more and 
more mothers are working and we also see more single {uurent fam- 
^ ilies and more low income woi^n working, two-thirds of working 
women have husbands who earn under |15,(W0, and we weo one in 
six children growing up in a single parent houwhold th^ women 
have to work. The average single parent household, the average 
woman, in 1981, earned less Uian $11,000, comi»red to almost 
$20,000 for a male head^ household. 

So, we obviously need child &are to cap one of the key Federal 
supports, the s^nd largest direct source of Federal support for 
child care being the Child Care Food Pr^^ram. The only other 
direct program we have. is a piece of the title 20 social services 
block grant. We have a very sad situation in child care, given the 
demand, and given the importance of good child care, not only to 
women, to help them work and be productive and pay taxes, and 
not to depend on welfare, but to children, that we hate to lose any 
single piece of it, and we would be stepping 110 stei^ backward if 
the block grant losses. 

Chairman Perhins. Go ahead. Let me hear from you now. 

Ms. Cheowidden. Well, the program Vm speaking to is not po- 
tentially a block grant, is it? 

Chairman Perkins. No. 

Ms. Chegwidden. Hie NET Prt^ram? 

Chairman Perkins. It wowld eliminate it, 

Ms. Chegwidden. Yes, I know. Well, you know how I feel about 
eliminating the greatest a^t we have to helping children learn 
about what their bodies need, so that we can try to maintain 
health care costs at a reasonable — well, not reasonable, we're past 
that now, but at least potentially hold down health care cc^ts. 

Chairman Perkins. Could you go ahead with the answer? And 
then the next lady? 

Ms Locke. In speaking for the Child Care Focxi Pn^ram, block 
granting would mean that we would not be able to fund additional 
day care centers, family day care sites, and children who are addi- 
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tionally enrolled in these centers^ at current levels. They would all 
be competing for one amount of funds. 

So, new centers, centers that increase enrollments, new family 
day care homes that are developed, would all receive lower reim- 
bur^ments because the pot of money would have to be split up in 
many more different ' #ays. 

Child Care Food Pn^ram would Ic^ entitlement status and that 
no cost of living increases would be forth coming and as you well 
know, the cost of food certainly is not stabilizing and we don't 
expect it to remain at current levels throughout the years. 

We did receive a call from our Staie agency before coming in and 
their request was, 'If you mention anything, please tell them that 
we do not need block granting, because our efforts are (^operative, 
and we do a good ^b tdtether." And there are children in 13 States 
a in the Child Oare Food Program who would not have it available if 

those States' pn^rams are administered by the r^onal office. 

Ms. Brokaw, There are currently 17 Stat^ which depend on the 
USDA to administer the Summer Food Service Program, either be- 
cause — usually because those Statra have polid^ that do not allow 
them to administer it to the nonpublic school ^ctor. Within those 
17 States, there are currently 6(M),0(K) children that receive benefits 
of the Summer Food Pn^ram that would then not qualify. 

Mr. CooNEY^ Mr. Chairman, Fd just like to add one note to this, 
but first I wanted to publiclv thank both the members of the ma- 
jority and the minoritv for their support of H.R. 4091. I know that 
on the minority side there was Bome r^rvation by some members 
and Mr. G^Kxilmg and the other members took it upon themselves 
to persuade people to publicly support that bill, and as a rrault, 
there was a vote on the House floor of 306--114. I know that public- 
ly and in the press you will not see any recognition of the eftorts of 
Mr. Packard, Mr. Gunderson, and Mr. Goodiing on this point, but 
we in the advocacy community are aware of it, and I nasten to 
mention this because we're also aware that we're frequently critics 
of various proposals of the administration, and we do have ^me 
reservations about the block grant and the turnback provision, and 
I just wanted to let the committee know that we will be preparing 
a legal memo and distributing it to the committee next week on 
the issue of turnback. But in just essence, as Ms, Brokaw pointed 
out, theye are 17 States that the regional office of USDA aoes ad- 
minister the Summer Food Pn^am. They administer the Child 
Care Food Program in nine Stat«. What is not known, generally, 
is that USOA administers private schools in 11 other States that 
have the National School Lunch Program, the Residential Child 
Care Institution Programs, and the Sf^ial Milk Pn^am- 

We would lose, if USDA decides that they can't, that they don't 
want to administer the pr<^ams, and the State agencies dwide 
that they either can't, by State constitution or by State statute or 
by State policy, you lose the — there are only two entities to which 
to give, you know, Catholic schools, Jewish schools, summer food 
sites, ancl child care sites, the money. You either have to have a 
Federal entity or a State entity. 

Now, I have l^n having some conversations with both the ma- 
jority and minority staffs on this issue and our research to date 
shows that of the 11 States where the National School Lunch Pro- 
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gram is administered fay USDA, there are 108,(M)0 children in those 
schools and those States, 595 schools and institutions. Of the 11 
States, 7 Stat^ have State constitutions which almost always 
repeat the phrase, "Public funds shall not be transferred to private 
institutions." I am unaware of any Federal case interpreting 
whether or not Federal funds can be i»ssed through there. But 
there are three attorneys general's opinions on the issue and we 
have a copy of the attorneys general's opinions from South Caroli- 
na and Tennessee and we're getting the one from Virginia, and 
each of them indicate that, in fact, the South Carolina attorney 
general's opinion in 1%8 indicated that they could, the State 
agency, could not sponsor the Summer Food Pn^ram. They were 
asked to take another look at that decision in 19T8 to see whether 
they could administer the Nutrition Education and Training Pro- 
gram in private institutions, and they reaiTirmed their earlier deci- 
sion. 

I raise these issues just to show you how complicated the issue 
might turn out to be. It's not a simple question of if we had to ask 
ourselv^ is the State agency better to administer the program 
than UbDA, I think we would tend generally to agree, that yes, the 
State agency should do it But if you have a state constitution that 
you would have to amend in order to do that, you may want to 
take a second look to see whether or not something can he done 
there. 

The other issues that I know the Qbp«fl!ftee is going to be ad- 
dressing, a number of different thing^Tbut the administration has 
requested a supplemental for this year of about $545 million for 
funding for child nutrition. You should be aware of the fact that 
that supplemental only covers expenses for the normal expenses of 
the pr<^am between July 10 and September 30. We all are aware 
of this issue of shortfall of about $315 million or $320 million due 
to a transfer of accounts a long time ago. 

That supplemental of $545 million has no funds in it for this 
shortfall, so the committee may want, at some point, to take a look 
at that. 

And in terms of the block grant, which is the initial question you 
asked, we have some reservations on that particular proproal be- 
cause while it's an improvement over last year's, in the sense that 
they do give you current services money as oppo^ to taking a cut, 
in future years, when you Ic^ the entitlement status for a pro- 
gram and you lose the food price inflation by fiscal 1987 the pro- 
grams which vou now get $443 million for you would get 20 percent 
lower funds for losing those two feature of entitlement status or 
entitlement funding and r.iising the reimbursement fates for food 
price inflation. 

So, by fiscal year imi you would have $80 million less in terms 
of funds and the camping folks would have to compete with the 
child care folks to see who has more political power at a local level. 
This is orxf of the reasons why that people who sometimes supiXjrt 
block grants, like the National A^ociation of Counties, have en- 
dorsed the concept of block grants. They all have resolutions, the 
National Ciovernors' Association, the Conference of Mayors, and 
the National Association of Counties, on the issue of block grants 
as they relate to income security prc^rams, and the reason is, as 
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Ms. Brokaw pointed out^ that in th^e particular areas there is a 
value to having national nutritional standards, because the poor 
kid in one State has needs that do not differ radi(^ly from th<^ in 
another* Thank you. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Packard. 

Mr. Packasd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thfi prq^ram currenUy is at what level, the national a>mmit* 
mentX Approximately $5w) million, is that correct? 
Mr.fCooHSY. For oiild care in summer? 
MriPACKARO. No, for the 

Mr, CooNEY. For the NET Pn^ram? Ym not sure which one you 
mean. 

Mr. Packard. I thought that was for— that must have been the 
NET Program, I guess. 
[Pause.] 

Mr. Packard. Perhaps it was in the NET Program, where they 
were approximately at $5 million now and we were looking at $7^ 
million and you're asking for $10 million. 

Ms. Chegwiddsn. Ri^t« 

Mr. PACKARD. That's it 

What percent of children under that program do you feel is being 
serviced that are eligible for it, at the current level? 

Ms. Chegwidden. Well, the problem is the lack of effort put into 
it by some States, when they're only getting whatever it is. $50,(KK) 
is the minimum at this point, I think. And that is not enough to 
pay a coordinator, so they divide it up among whatever educational 
entities they have within the State. In Pennsylvania it happens to 
be intermediate linits. And then it comira into the intermediate 
unit and it's hardly enough to do anything with. 

So. it's just not pnn'iding for the ongoing effort. See, it potential- 
ly can aHect children from kindergeuten through 12th grade. 

Mr. Packard/ The only reason for the concern, of course, is that 
there's a call for a lOv-percent increase over what the current 
levels are, and that at a time when there are budget^ constraints. 

Ms. Chegwidden. Well, actually it*s a l^percent ^tctease from 
its origifial funding, so that's why we're looking at a little more 
than you are. 

Mr. Packard. OK. 

Ms. Chegwidden. To try to get back to a more effective level so 
that we can do the job that needs to be done. 

Mr. Packard. Then on the camping program, that comes out of 
the Summer Feeding Program. What percent of the funds are 
made available for camping programs and what percent is normal- 
ly retained, in the traditional summer school or administered 
through the schools, or is ail of the camp funding administered 
through the schools? 

I'm not familiar just how the camps 

Mr. CooNEY. There is a 1983 scope report that the Department of 
Agriculture is releasing imminently and they break down by spon- 
sor what— they don't breakdown by funds. We can calculate that 
for you. They give you the number of children served by camps, 
how many ^rved by schools, how many served by public sponsors 
like cities, and we can get that to your staff. But that scope report. 
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I don't think, is released at the moment. The program is funded at 
99. Last summer they spent $99 million. 

I'm just not sure how much is for the camps. 

Mr. Packard. Ym curious. Do the camps get the money directly 
from the government through appli«ition or do they go through 
the school system? 

Mr. GooNsv. They wouldn't go throu^ the school system. They 
would get it from the State agency through the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. However, in 17 States those camps do get it directly 
from USDA because USDA currently administers the pn^^rams. 

Mr. Packabo. I see. OK, thank you. No further questions. 

Mr. KiLDEB. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. This is a rather broadside questicm and I think that I 
must say that, as usual, we have witnessed etmie very good testimo- 
ny in each of the areas which you all have attested to. My broad- 
Side question, though, am I correct in concluding that you are 
being hurt by the. current budgetary cuts in each of your respective 
areas of operation, and two, you are in effect asking at least resto- 
ration in part of those budgetary cuts so you can continue an effec- 
tive pn^ram which you used to give to children in the areas in 
which you work? / 

Mr. KiLOEE. Either one of you WBy answer- 
Ms. Locks. I think I would have to answer yes, ye&, and yes. 

Mr. Hayes. Not all but part you want to say? 

M^. Locke. We're looking for restoration because cuts have been 
to the point that programs are hurt so much that many of them 
have closed. Children have not been cared for. Parents have not 
been able to work and this particular child nutrition program, the 
Child Care Food Program, is one of the basic supports of child care. 

I am a parent that uses day care. I couldn't work if it were not 
avaiiahip, «t affordable price, and I think that the restorations that 
we need, 1 don't think we're asking for the moon. You know, some- 
times I'm sure it seems like it. But these are cuts that have been 
*• made that have hurt children very deeply, and we need to see 

them r^tored so wff can g&t back to eiiiective quality levels of care. 

Mr. Hay^. That's all, thanks. 

Mr. Kildee. M^. Gunderson. 

Mr. GuNDEBSOi^. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I've got about three qu^ions here I gu^, and I'm going to 
begin with Gwen. And I m going to tell you, Gwen, that I always 
feel a little queasy when I sit up here and I hear a nutrition person 
testify in front of us because you're probably looking at one of 
America's junk food junkies, I always feel guilty when you people 
come before our committee. 

Ms. Checwidden. And healthy as can be. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GuNOEH^N. Thank you. 

What I'd like you to do is trace for me how the NET Prtwraro 
would start at the Federal level and on to my next door neighbor, 
who happens to be a fourth grade elementary teacher. Can you 
trace the program from here down to her and describe exactly 
what she gets and what she uses through the NET Prc^fram? 

Ms. Checwidden. Weil, it varies, of course, within the States and 
the activities that have already gone on, due to the original fund- 
ing of NET. But thi- way it works is originally the States had an 
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advisory council or advisory group made up of every segment of the 
educational area« plus nurses and just a very broad spectrum. And 
that created an atmosphere and an a^i^reness of nutntion that had 
never happened. 

All right, now from d^tgroup back to the ^hool district and the 
community, through the JFt A, the superintenctents, because these 
were all represent^ on this advisory council and they all met with"^ 
their grou]^ This was part of the thrust So, it gets back to the 
school district, and this awar^n^ b^ins to catch afire. 

Then through the fundmg,\ materials were develc^ied, training 
sessions were neld with t^chi^ and food service workers, and it 
was just a mushrooming thing. And then all of a sudden it's down 
to ti^re's Just no money to ccmtin^e ^ds awarenras.' And that's tibe 
biggest thing to me, is the awaren^^ Kids are bombanted by the 
media to consume low nutrient, him calorie, foods. And they need 
the opportunity to learn at school now to take care of their bodies 
in the m<^ healthful way. \ 

Mr. GuNDERSON* Could you or the Society for Nutrition Educa- 
tion provide us more detail? I don't wah^t to be selfish. I'll siug^est 
you Qo it for Mr. Kildee's district, our chairman. If you couldjust 
take, for example, this $5 million and s^y, ''Michigan gets this 
much and then we go. on down from ther^," and trace this so we 
could really see where the dollars go and what the net effect of 
th(^ dollars is when they get to their local service delivery. It 
would be helpful to me to determine exactlv the merit of the pro- 

fram and, in particular, what form it oi^nt to take here at the 
ederal level. Could something be done like that? 
Ms. Ch^widden. The society would be very happy to do that, 
Vm sure, and address it to you? 
Mr. GuNosHSON. Well, we're going to share this. [Laughter ] 
Mr. KiLDES. If you could get it to the subcomiyiittee within 10 
days, it will be made a part of the record of this hearing. 
MS. Chegwidden. Very good. Thank you. 
Mr. GuNDERSON. That would be very helpful 
Mr. CooNEY. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. GUNDER^N. Y^. 

Mr. CooNEY. There is also a book available by Amanda Mel- 
linger, who is the NETT coordinator for the State of California, 
which does trace many of th<^ things in a number of States, in- 
cluding all States who are memters of the committee. But what 
maybe SNE can do for you is trace it back in terms of if you give 
them particularly the sch(K>l district, for example, Flint, or in your 
area in Wisconsin, they can al^ do that. 

Of course, in Michigan and Wisconsin, they have been in the 
forefront of some of these things, such as NET. So, it should not Ik? 
difficult. But we can also get you the materials from other States. 

Mr. Gunderson. That would be helpful. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I think any existing material to supplement these 
statements would be a gtxni thing for the record. 

Mr. Gunderson. OK. I think, Linda, you were the one that gave 
the testimony? 

Ms. I^KE. Yes, 

Mr. Gunderson. Vd like to emphazise first of all that Vm a big 
supporter of child care. If 1 have one concern about child care it s 
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that— you're lucky. As my sisters are lucky. They're able to get 
someone to take care of their children. Tve got to ngure out a way 
to get child care to my rural areas in Wisconsin. So any help you 
could give me on that, Tm ail for. 

I wanted to ask you about one statement you made in the last 
page of your testimony. The goal of the child care feeding program 
is to raise the nutritional quality of food %rved to children while 
they are in day care. This goal would be n^ated under means tot- 
ing. I guess that concerned me because it sort of told me, "We will 
give nutrition if the Federal Government giv^ us the money but if 
they don't, we're not going to/' I don't think that's what you 
meant. I was just wondering if you could elaborate as to exactly 
how you see the Fedeml funding affecting the nutrition prc^ram in 
the typical child care setting. 

Ms. Locke. OK. Well, this F^icular statement which vou're ad- 
drawing is related to the provision of the Child Care F<xk! Prq^m 
benefits for family day care homes. A day care home, the setting is 
in someone's personal home. There are very few children there. 

Means testing will make it not crat effective for a family day 
care provider to jmrticipate in the Child Care Food Pn^am. The 
goal of the pn^ram is to provide the nutritional standards to chil- 
dren in day care. If the provider is not participating, the benefits 
are not there and, therefore, the goal is not reacned. 

Ms. Blank. Let me iust elaborate on that. The prime source of 
Federal money to family day care is the Child Care Food Pn^ram. 
Very few title 20 dollars go to family day care. Family day care 
providers, as Linda pointcNd out, cannot charge a lot because par- 
ents can't pay a lot. We have a real problem with day care workers 
earning so little and people wanting th^ women to earn more, 
and then we get into this crunch becau^ we price day care out of 
the market- ^ 

If there is no food money to feed the children, the only way for 
the provider to provide the same level meal is for her to raise fees 
as much as, what, $2 or $3 a day. And if you're looking at her serv- 
ing women or families who earn between $10, $20, even $30,000 a 
year, if you add $10 or $15 a week, on top of what they're already 
paying, they're not going t{M)e^abFe to keep their child in care. 

Th^ alternative is to Keep fees and to tell the family to bring a 
bag lunch. So the children aren't eating the same kinds of food. 
What we're concerned about is not only that but, unfortunately, be- 
cause of the little money we have in day care, the fcKxl money to 
the family day care provider has meant more than just the chil- 
dren, as Linda pointed out, are being fed well. It's meant that these 
family day care providers have come out from underground and re 
delivering better care because they're connected to a system and 
are legal. 

One of the big problems is that so much of family day care is op- 
erated under the table or underground that you can't even get par- 
ents connected You talk about the terrible shortage of child care, 
and it is just a real enorn^ous problem in rural areas, even in 
urban areas, unle^ family day care providers are registered or li- 
censed, parents can't get to them. And ironically it's oeen the food 
program that has been the single most important factor in encour- 
aging them to iHKome licensed or registetfd, because they can't 
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particiimte. So, there's a whole set of ramifications involved in 
that, in addition to impro^ meals. 

Mr. GuKDKS^N. It sounds to me, Mr. Chairman, like we ourfit to 
get the Nutrition Education Training Pn^ram and the child care 
providers tc^etl^r so that we amid ^t scmie nutrition education to 
these people in family day »re. 

Ms* Locke* Would you like to hear about our NEP grant that we 
have? [Laughter/^ 

Mr. GuNDEBSON. I think my S minute are up. Otherwise I 
would. ^ c ^ \ 

Thank you- ' ^ 

Mr. KiLDES. Very good. Mr. Nielsen. 

Mr. NiEi^N. Unfortunately, I ws^'t able to be here in time for 
the testimony. &>rry about that I do ha^ a quration alx)ut the 
first witness. Ms. Locke. You are quite concerned and quite na- 
tive toward Senators Helnos' means t^ bill. 

Ms. Locke. Hiat is oirrect 

Mr. NiEi^N. And my question to you, I guesfi^ is this: Do you 
have any way to decide which of the parente are — which of the 
women are, for erample, who are working, because they want to 
v/ork and perhaps don t need a lot oi money, and could aiiord a full 
payment of food, as opporad to tho^ who are working from nec^i- 
ty, and cannot afford the extra? Do you have any way of doing that 
now? 

Ms. Locke, You mean in directing funding in family day care? 

Mr. NiELSON. In day care systems, situations. Are there some 
famili^ where tlie wife works, when she could fford to pay full cost 
for the food for her children, a^ compared with some who could not 
afford that? Do you have any kind of a way of determining that? 

Ms. Locke. Well, I think one of tiie~in part of the t^mony one 
of the percentages that we include was 70 per^nt of the children 
who participate in the food f)r€^z^m in Louisville, Jeffer^n 
County^ are from low-income families. 

Mr. NiELSON. My qu^tion, I guess, is how do you do it now? Does 
everybody have tfie same low price now? Everyone has the same 
price? 

Ms. Blank. Everyone has the same price now. One of the prob- 
lems is it's sort of throwing the l»by out with the bath water, that 
if we're going to have to separate out in a system like family day 
care, most providers and sponsors and people in the field, we're 
afraid will lose the prc^am altogether. And I guess what we* re ar- 
guing is the $50 million that it cwte is probably the majoritv of 
money that goes to family day care as a system, and if we look at 
how this country sf^nds mopey, you know, we could give vou ex- 
amples of ho^' $50 million is spent in other areas, we think it's a 
smalt price to pay, not only to support the children, l^cause of the 
difficulty of separating out, but to support the providers who are 
low income women them&ilves. Eighty percent of the people who 
are providing care earn below the poverty level. . 

So, in a way, you're providing a support sysfem to women who 
may otherwise have to oe on welfare. And you're encouraging this 
whole system to come above ground. So, we understend the dilem- 
ma but what we're saying is it's a small price to pay, given the im- 
portance of family day care for caring for our children in this coun- 
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try, and given the denK^praphics and the child care needs now, 
we re sort of |>]^uiing with the committee not to make a quic^ deci- 
sion and cut out the m^r suimort we have to family day care, be* 
cau% we're not--we dmi 1 8oe if we could b&b more support going to 
child care as a whole in the nmr iiiture, we wmild he more san* 
guine. But riven the budipet, we don't see maior new pn^rams 
coming on the books and we feel it*8 very impcntant to m-eserve 
any dollar that goes into the child care system, becaura of me enor- 
mous need. 

Mr. NiELsON. What ywx'i^ basically saying is that there were 
rame who probably don't need as much support to take care of 
their children, in terms of money, but m<^ of them do and there- 
fore, to serve the greater number without omiplications we'd better 
do it that way. 

Ms, Blatoc. Yes. 

Mr. NiEi^N. That's what you're saying. 

Now, I also asked a qu^on £d>out the camp situation. I've been 
to camp a lot myself and I've had three bayB wfa^ are eagle scouts 
and so on. Whenever we've had the boys or girls in camps we've 
always paid the full ammint, contri^ted to the Boy Sk^uts organi- 
zation. Some that's contributed by Uie ^y Scouts* The r^ is 
contributed by the family. How is it that the camping organization 
can't work that way directly from tl^ parents £uid chiMr^ who 
get the main benefit, and the organization thst sponsors it? Why 
do you need F^ral fun<b at all? 

Ms. Brokaw. The onlv funds that are received are for those chil- 
dren of families who fall within that welfare budget line. We actu- 
ally get documentation from every family in order for us to qualify. 

Mr. N!£i£ON. So you do use means t^ing? 

Ms. Brokaw. Yes. 

Mr. Ni£isoH. Do you see any difference between what you have 
to do and what the day care h^ to do? 

Ms. Brokaw. I think what I heard as the difference is that they 
are also providing work above board for a number of people who 
may otherwise child care underground, quote, unquote, or who may 
themselves be on welfare. So, it^ really a two-pronged thing. 

Ms. Blank. And we are also talking about hiHnes who are not in 
an institutional setting, where income verification would be ex- 
tremely difficult. I'd also like to point out that we do provide child 
care support to all famili^ throt^h the dependent care tax credit 
on families earning— all families can take a maximum of a $960 
tax credit. So, it's a $1.5 billion pr<^am and Congress has support- 
ed some sort of tax credit or deduction since 1954. So, if you look at 
$1.5 billion over there, it's pretty reasonable to send $50 million di- 
rectly to family day care. We can see, actually, a lot more if we go 
look at family day care and the Child Care Food Pn^ram as to 
where that money goes than if we look at the tax credit. So, I think 
we need to put it in that perspective too. 

Mr. NiELSON. Is there an alternative to having the Federal pro- 
gram or increasing it? Is there an alternative to getting more pri- 
v&te support and increasing the United Way contribution? 

Ms. Blank. United Way spends about 5 percent of its money for 
child care and they do not expect to increase it in the near or far- 
term future. I think Linda testified that she got United Way 
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money. What we hear aU over the country is that for child care 
centers that weren't ronn^rted, or child care sponsors to a United 
Way Program^ United Way did not help them make up the Ims. 
You had to already have your foot in the door. 

Mr. NiSLSON. So you're just the fortunate few, in a few cases? 

Ms. Blank. Yes. 

Mr. NiELsoN. Let me ask a quick question about the nutrition as- 
pects. I didn't hear the t^imony but I was intrigued by Mr. Gun- 
dcrson's comments. Now, what are you trying to do in the nutrition 
area? Are you participating in the pn^ram to get better nutrition- 
al snacks and so on in the schools, and things of this nature? Are 
you involved in that part of the program? Gwen? 

Are you involved in that at ail? 

Ms. CinsowmDEN. As a food service director, I was certainly in- 
volved in having no a la carte, practically, and having nothing but 
nutritional food available in — for lunch at the schools. 

Mr. NiEL£»N. What about the vending nuu^hinra in the schools? 
Do you have any say or any influence on them at all, also? 

Ms. CHEOwmoEN. I think Uie pn^ram did, at the time it was 
fully funded. I think the awarene^ that the superintendent, princi- 
pals, and so forth, brought to it But now I see that eroding. 

Mr. NiELSON. Yra, we did in ihe last nutrition bill add some 
money to improve tt^ nutrition of th(^ meals, did we not? 

Mr. CooNgY. Y^. The breakfaf:t prc^ram. 

Ms. Cheowidden. Y^. 

Mr. NiELMN. Is that going to be helpful to you, not in terms of 
your pn^ram, NET Prc^ram, but in terms of the general improv- 
ing of nutrition? you think that was a good step? 

Ms. Cheowidden. I certainly think that any additional funding 
for the breakfast pn^ram is. 

Mr. NiEisoK. Well, was some specifically set aside to improve the 
nutritional aspect? 

Mr. CooNEY. It was 6 cents, I believe, for the National School 
Breakfast Pn^am. One of the findii^ of the national evaluation 
of school nutrition prc^rams, which the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture did, it WdS a 4 year study, a $4 million ccmt, which had an 
advisory council of which SNE was a member of, and it concluded 
that the meal pattern and breakfast was sufficient and r^:om- 
mended that it be improved and the committee's action last session 
heiptHl that bubstantially in^terms of funding. 

Mr, NiELSON- Let me ask^ Mr. Cooney, or Ms. Brokaw, the same 
question I asked Ms. Locke. And that is, couldn't the United Way 
or other private organizations increase their support for the camp- 
ing pro-am in order to improve your situation without necessarily 
increasing the Federal sider 

Ms. Brokaw. It's extremely doubtful. With United Ways on the 
local level realigning their own priorities on an annual basis, it's 
very— our United Way would not do that for us. 

Mr. CoovEY- One of the original reasons for the National School 
Lunch Pn^ram was that during World War II we had many re- 
cruits who showed up that had nutrition£\l deficiencies, particularly 
anemia. That was also true in the Boer War in South Africa, and 
one of the major reasons why England passed the &:hool Meals 
Act, and Germany as well, so we think that it's important, and the 
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Summer Lunch Pn^ram is the same pn^^ram, the same nutrition- 
al standards over the stmimer. 

I spent the last, well, last Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and Tues- 
day, in Utah. 

Mr. NmjsoN. That's my home State, by the way. 

Mr. CooNEY. Yes, I know. 

I was out there and organize^ a group called "Crossroads: Uta- 
hans Against Hunger," connected with the Junior League. 
Mr. Ni£L80N. I'm familiar with that. 

Mr. CooN£T. Yea, th^ surrcmnd us all with different i£su^. My 
office as well as your& But while I was there they relmsed a report 
entitled, "Hunger in Utah," which is new and it hadn't been re- 
leased publicly yet The report was very inter^rting in the sense 
that it was, I thought, fairly Objective. Its general presentation in 
its introduction indicated some of the con^m that the President's 
task force on food ai^ii^anc^ had, in other words,/'We think there 
are hungry people but we need mote documentattcm and more 
data," and so forth. So, it followed that ^neral theme, which is 
certainly not h few \kman advoracy group like mine would follow. 

But the second paj* of the report was very specific in terms of its 
findings, in terms of ail of the programs, and I just mention that 
because one of the interacting not^ y^sB the finding <^ the Latter 
Day Saints' Welfare Program, which you're familiar with, which 
other people may not be. It provides assistance to a number of dif- 
ferent people in the Mormon Church. 

But one of the interring things that they have found is that 
while they have always provided affiiatance to transients, you 
know, folks coming throu^ and so forth, they largely tended to be 
males. And what they're finding now is that they re finding young 
women with children, which they had some of before but it seems 
to be an increasing number. And that was one of the findings that 
some of the other studies had fbund, along with the fact of people 
running out of food stamps toward the end ofthe month. 

So, I mention that as— that might be a go<^ rMOurce for you. It's 
new. It wasn't — there wasn't a press conference. We had a copy of 
it in advance. It s from the State department of social service and 
it had some very good data, and I have a copy 

Mr. NiELHON, Would you be wiliing to submit that for the record? 

Mr CooNEY Oh, sure, I would. And I think you'll find it quite 
intii* res ting 

(The information referred to foliowg:] 
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HuNcra AND IvB Impact in Utah 

A REMRT PKICPAR£D BY UTAH DCPABTIIENT OP 80CIAL SERVICES. BUREAU OF POLfCY 
PLANNING. IN CX>NJUNCTnON WITH UNIVERSm OP UTAH GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOOAL 
WORK 

In lAte QfeCflMicr, 1993. and Jsnuaiy, 1964, ths O^MXtwit of Social 
Services, Bureifti of Policy PlanrUne tm^ coUectine Inrocnatioo reg^ing 
irm ficop« and natus* hunQcr in uUh. TMs ir^OEMtion waa eolloctad tiy 
Means of an informal survay In ifiUtf) vmzious public and privata a^^ncies 
tnat pro^iOe nutritional Mslsunce to individl^a and flMdlies vare 
contacted and if^arviawad* Tiia ii^ent «aa to ^atamine «tttt <teta Vief 
possess «nic^ «ig^ indicata tm imUivm of (mqw in ttis atata. fw 
tHe puxposa of tMa wrway, hunQOr m defined as dlfnculty in obtaininQ 
rutritionBlly adiquata aaotfits of fM. The siiS¥ay xeveels tl^ eadi 
a^^icy has infozMtion x«Xev«it to hungar; hoeam:, mOy i^^ancy collects 
only that iri/oaetion peicftivad to tw putlnant to its m> intamts* 
Conse^jontlyt the data available ftbm aoBnoiea la not readily co^par^ft 
and it is difficult to if^^^ata theta findings aczoea aQenciea. 

In conpilino this ii^osntion it beewt cleer that little empirical 
is ttvaiiable in Ut^ beyond infomtion relived to participation in 
various public and private aialstanes psogtvaa. i^ifeotirately. own that 
data is ciMsn to intezpratatton. In peitaruler, it provides little 
Infonation regirdlnB individbala nhe need, bt^ do not saoaive, 
mtrltional mistftira. Sem aey these M nitily huni^ in Utah« 
Wiat this inforattion (km psovida, hoaiyer, ia evidanM tt^t there is a 
sl^ficant fudier of UtaMts «ho use the nutxitionel subsidies provide by 
vsrious egorcies ttmuQ^iout the state* AH of the ce^misnts to the 
survey indicated th&t the vast Atjority of these xseipients are in geadne 
need of food end othas- lesoucces delivazed* 

Of ongoing detwte is shather incoee levels are in any «ay indicative of 
nutritional need. This survey did not provide mrf direct correlations 
betveen these variables. It «es noted, hoeevar, that al«oft all of tho 
nutritior^ p jog rew s in the state (exoi^t the coeounity kitchens that feed 
Indigsnt transisnta and others) im imm levels to detefiaine 
cUgibllity, This indirect correlation is as close to resolving this 
issue as csn be derived froe this survey. 

loeminw crops at risk 

In cmsidering all of the infoxsatian fathered durirg the survey, cest^n 
sagMnts of the coseunity are eonsistai^y aanflnnaff as aither being at 
risk of or currtntiy sKp^ancing hunger: saing adults livincj on caall, 
fixed inco«»s and hoitfaholds hraoed by single men eith liaitod incflses. 
It should be considerad that mtHmMp in thM teo groups soaetiaM 
Gvsrlips and Oie oIder» alne^ eoaan ia of p art l cu ltf ooncm to 
respondents in this survey. %i^h0 hi^ rlsh gmp is idsfitifiad through 
the DBpartent of H^th*s V.X.C. (IKhkIv 2itfMs« and Odldi^ Pxo^^wa, 
This progrsB piovides nutritional assistance to eoaen and chiidr^ (uvtor 
age fSve) «ho axe not only in the lov incM stsets of ttciety, but ^ 
are sX$o at nutritionally-related rid( of developing serious Mdical 
pnjtlsRs. In l«>veaber, 1963, the ¥1C Progr«a delivered nutntionsl 
assistance to ov«r 21^000 persons in Utah ^ approiciaetely 1.3S of the 
cf>tlre stste poouiatlon. 
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W£At AlC PROJEDTED TT€>OS. 

H^iQCt wofb^m Ircreaali^ proDiai in ut«^ £»ch ^vcy IntfsrvieiPed 
rf?»tts ttiat service cfci^s on tt«ir ^a:ies hsi«e IncMSCd over U« 
past t«o years. Additionaliy, tfte folUwing points wer« 

Food pentries m^rf tnat incr^sttJ cascioads va resaltctl in their 

ii^etKntina •ore f trir^w^t referral ana aiioUjiiity ratiuirwicntt to 

ensure that foo<J is distributwJ to tiwsa aost in need; 
7T« CDMMiity fiction PTogoM recBiifcly opanad iU fifth food pantry in 

the Slit lake Uity aiet due to incsmw} naad in th# coaaunity - its 

first p^ttry is itss th»i two v^rs old; 
A lOoTwalotf irxrram cximimed (9 ^A^^ Against Hirx^ex during 

tfie past md cv^^f years tm satuitad in their rtcent Bove to 

laxoer facilities; _ , 

iMle participation in Vw Tood Stawp Pto^M has decreased since 

Jttnuaxy, 1?83, ciffrent paiticipstion is still 2as hitfw that 

Jmjarv. 1932 figures; 
LD5 Social »lfa«. Transient Office r^jorts a decreasa in services 

to sif^e, ttwwiant aan «id an incrme in cm&B% involvir^ sinpie 

«omn »ith (tependant children; 
The federal W-X.C- Piiw** As likely to iiiplewt a systeo of waiting 

lists for its lo«w priority participants in the near future Ami to 

increases in caselm) lev^/ls, 

Cai^s of this ifcmascd <tewnd on futeitional assistive P^^aMare not 
indicated by this infosaal survey. One •ajcar concern expzessad. noif^, 
involves the recwitlyuiiplfliwnted -Retnai^aw ftK^ytinf r^ylieaent in 
detcrminl«j elioiMiity for food Sta^ "^fg^J: 
nwiiT!S rSod itMp w"c«tio« to oe based on ttw awUicw^'s incow 
figures fro. t«> «nths prior to the tl« of aPPiy^f - OP^W^y> « 
hoSchold fimerlTOim lost incoM thitJU|*i lews of •■PA03'»*J«^^^ 
to .ait t«o»nths before becoiaing eligltae for assistance ftw this 
pro^. current estlMt^ indiate that t*o hunrtred householite are 
affected in this a^Vker, each aonth, in Utah. 

in order to gain a fuller rniti broader understamUng of the phenowenon of 
txtnjcr in Utah, several recoaendationa art »iggestedi 

1. Target populatiorm idenUfiad in this siffvey should be 

scientifically studio imifiB slandaalliod criteria re^H^"9 their 
ability to secure food; ^ . 

2 torciea provii^ notriUoml assistmc ^wuld be encouraged to 
gather «vl «L*ain itandardixcd infoMtion about participants in 

3 ^spo(^SS^*fQr ccordirating mt^ standaidiiing this infonaation 
should be asslMd ard/or accepted by same public or private 
agcrcy co»itted to iteveiflpirg a better understanding of 

rut rit tonal needs across the state. 



irte fgiiowing infon«aUon represents a disQpssion of the findings of 
the Informal survry perfomeC oy tn« DepartMent of Social Services, 
Hiirtfdu of PcHcy Plaf¥UnQ io Oeccotier, i98>, and Jwiuary, 198*1. 
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FOOD SYfltf^S 

In July, 1963, Food Stflwps (mvidBd nutritiaml assistsrec to 
Vpn>«iMately B8,CXK) f^rsons in Utah, ims figm x«pt9S&^s 5.S( of Uie 
entire state population, ittlle tiUs fiiofpatt iw teon opmtad in tfte 
state for ciulte saw Uk, tmmt Um$9 in the Ktidnistcation of tnis 
(»roQrtti sMi to indicate tfu^ thm is incstMiftQ eonwn for the 
fvtritionel ess&sUnco offesed to peitlcipwits &y tMs prograai. 

One recent at^Binistrttive dwat in the adeinirtrative pmecKires of the 
Food Staoip (>rogiraa iMch affects |>MticipaiM in a way that «ay aggravate 
the Incidenca of htf«r in Che tt^ is the cecei^y i ^p le aa nt ad eieaent 
of "netxDspeetive ftidgetifig.*' iMa pioeediise »Us for the Office of 
Assistance Payw^ to use imae figum of aivlicants froa tao aonths 
prior to tile tiae of appUoitien in diti;endning eligibility. This 
prooBAm appears to mat ^versaiy ^fiet appUeanU ahp hava rusantly 
e^cperienced a job l»s. IMv this imeetoe* fuoh » applieas^ aust wait 
t«o aonths bofoe reaving mtf Food Staap benefits, even if th» fnlly 
has no other assets mouim fte acQuising food. ' The foU(»fing 
figiffes r^mse^ recent {m^iwatm, 1989) tmds in the Food Stao^i Progr»i 
in Uah: 

^fetroRxective BudfaetiiTQ^ 

laplaaented for AFIC in Septal, 1982 * ^30 households affected eacn 
aonth (estlMstad); 

ItQlmv^ for Food Staops in J(m, 1^ - 150 households affected each 
aontn> (estiMted) . 

households that had redactions in incooe of ecm than S30Q. 

Increase in Food Staap Rnyaer^s Since Jteiiaiy , 1982 

JAN 1932 - 69«351 persons 
XPi 1982 - 72,W persons 
JAN 1983 - 90^347 parsons 
JUN 1983 - 90,936 persons 
NOV 1963 - 80,751 persons 

ir^lle the use ftts itecrvasad in recent months, the fi^ires Indicate that 
there axe c^xenlly 2(B^ aoxe recipients than there «erB t«o years ago. 

Food Stswp Denials 

myvtxx, 1983, fii^ires Indicate that V\m veze 1,836 aji^lcatlons for 
Food Staaps denied. ThM fi^^jres do not accoi^ for reasons for denial; 
however, this flgars indicstas that there i^ra a siTiificar^ ru^ser of 
people vho urrauccessfUlly sought out nutritional asslst&ice in the state. 



mis federally sponsored prograa vfUch provides nutritional assistance to 
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Dxwrant ravn, wotiwrSp end Ml^nn provides sssistence to ^o 
ifSfvidusls who ere both incoM oligiblo (livl«Q st or belM of the 
fedormlly defined poverty levoi^) end sUnd seoe devtiop«nUl risk if 
dipriv«3 esMnUsI miUitiMi eoiponefte in their dii^* f^^^^Jlfi!! 
thii piopvs is drteiMned by Urn plMMf^of epplicwits in prioritiwJ 
risk categoriei. Ka:wdinp to h«tritionelJy releted oyli^ rijtfc^^ 
hi«y«st raSoriCy is givi^ to thoso wnen, ir^Ms, end dOidm who 
alceedy eitfiibit nutriUoneUy xelotid Mdicai pcoUees of 
participof^s in fOvwteTp The other priority srea is givw to 

those ^icwits who era St riifc of deveiopinB ■odicel preMeae es e 
result of nytritionel deprivetion* 

The U.S. aursttJ of \Mr Statistics Mtiwtos that there ere ep^po^toiy 
^,000 wwn, inftwvts, end tfiUc&on (under five yeers of ego) living in 
uteh et cb: Mxm the 1«5I of poverty Uvel. Vmm m no ps^^dU^ 
however, to iJiSicate whet portion of these inoividuels ore ot nutritionel 
rl^ in mm*m of 19», tftwo «eio »,157 indiwitels waoved f i» 
thl; progrw thsoutfo^ the stete* For iwwpiplsined reesons, only 2i»3s3 
of those wr» qMiUn«l ectuelly psrtieipeted in the pro^w. ^ 
noted ttttt pertlcipetion in X$w psBogxm is de p end en t on the virifieaticm 
of reported iicoee end thet TX of pertlcipvtts in 9M^^ ^L.'S^^ 
livii«st or below 22» of the fecteeUy deflnwl poverty level, itost of 
the wwiAlm 2» woie not eligilile for food steii? ei»i^mre. since thet 
Oovfit is not eveileble to those whoM inmes eo^eed ISOK of poverty 
level. 

This eo«y reports thet it hes firts edeqMte to provide esslstroo to e 
caseloed level of 22,902 indiviAAls« bosed on the costs of the everege 
food neckeoe orovided to pertioipMs. Aftsr thet le^ of pertlcipetion 
ifie^^ifirSSely StT^Si of welUi^ Usts wUl be 
l^loatt^ted, emcieUy sirce irmma federel folding 
The welting listfystett wUl xaquixe ^me epplio^ In the lowest 
priority cetegory to ^t until sufficient nuites of p»rticip»^s in the 
hi^r categories ere no long^ enxoUed in the progrm before receiving 

essist«M throu^ the pro^aa, With the ct^mvt fd^ levels of 

participation In the prograo, this lystea is ejected to be laplewited in 
the near future. 

ftCiNC ADILTS 

TT» lAah OeperteBot of Social Services, Division of Aging Adult 
Services indicates that en estiaated lO.lS of persora in Utah over age 60 
living at or below the fectaraUy defined po^y in 1^. As 
an irwiicetor of tvnger, these figures should be co^uned with two st4^s 
conducted of older citirens in ut^ one conducted in 1970 and a follo*-i4> 
study corvAJCted in 1981. Each of thfrse studies indicate that over 3 OX of 

• O.M.d. PovtTty Guidelines list the following muiM gros s inco aes: 

>t5u«?hold SUf? Gross InccwN? Kxysehold Sire Soss Iffcowe 

1 S 0 -^155 3 $ 0 - 

2 0 - 5A5 6 0 - 1,105 

4 0 «- 825 8 0 - 
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the indivlckAlt sur^«y«(S sUt^ tti«t ttwr did not fn^ anoygh ^ofmf to buy 
the foo^ tf«y Illc«l. Int»t»tl#igl», th« p«ic«tt«gB of tfiosc niipofVM 
ir«:x«a$m! fm 3I.fil In to U.lM in mi. 

rrm Indi^tort of fuM^ In Vtm olOer populKtlon m «ff<^KS ^'^t 
pcxcef^«» of imam this aroup vmts on ftod. In tht ftisoau 
of tabor Statistics rtlcas«i findings of this if^ozMtlon fMOt 
broken do«n into Mgional nm^t. Utfoftimtoly, thon jmo no fl<jM»s 
■ttributotf to ift^ but tlw infosMtlsn Tiff tho tisstem ^otes n^ion 
ineJicstcs ttm folkwinQ for persons ow 60s 

PMM SFPIT 

S 6,95?.00 5. ,1£1.00 ^ >i« 

9,6d0.OO 2,81^-00 2M 

14,252.00 3,^.00 2* 

TtiBse fioms irvUeote tmt olcto fwmns idth lo« ineom fteo ^^snOinQ 
iszgsr portions of thst incw on fswd ^ ^ ^^^iS^^S^^S^ I^HL 
hii^n iimos* »«n this infosvtion is sccotfM «ltt« ti« 10*iB pmxty 
rata fat oldK perms snd tfw inroiastifin #adi ««Mts « ?f 

oliltx persons in Mtwh Oo not foel thot ^ have anouQ^ •onajr for food, it 
tMcows clear that nutritional concerns are si^ilficant for Uta^ citiians 
over the age of 60« 

AOMOCATC RESOmCES 

OTfWS «»INST KHCT 

Pi»rf^ the eost est^irfwd adwjcete group for perms fMlnp nutritional 

inthe pest one a«J one^f reers. ~» •ff^S V^^'^-fS^-.??^ ^« 
caseloeds heve risen fiom aw«o«ieetely^^w^ in thaMT of 1^ to 
a currerA level of ypgwieately m/msM% « e ai2S I ncie e sa !t i^mld 
tested tStiiSse^Sin^^ 

of aitturing food end. fOr vaiioi» sMrnne* tte in eimaetwiaij^cri do 
not quaUf? f» public i»sistenoe or rfo smiire ^•^^^Pi^^ 
sUUiirnesd of ecWltionel food, the agency rsporU ^ they fl«ld an 
svetsge of iOO (tone celis momm ftm indivi duals ere eiaply 
seeking direction vid for am no fwsMl ease is oponed. 

Ourino our interview, it eas stressed that the overriding eotcftt at the 
a^ni^ is for Individuals fanliles for ^ch there ^ 
hSlp evailsbie. It i^ IndlMted that this type of cess is ^^i<»ily 
incseaslfXJ i" the ^Sfvy» ^ there wore no ecUai ngioes ai^il^ie 
regarding this Im^ase. 
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amt flT Y SEHVICES OOWCIL 

mis tt^ency is m cosMunity cssisUncv ptogM ttmt proviito • vite twnQS 
of services to the cQHmnity. Onm of Uv axMS of s«rvic« in iMch Ui»y 
ere involved is that of pxovi«!ifig tomasm to other •gsnclM that provitie 
diroct nutritional assistant to paxtlclpav^s. lha OoMunity Sarvicos 
CDiTicil providas fdod »id oUw vaiaurcn to alavan ctpncias in tfw 
coonrkity, ^lou^ thoia is no «teta avaiiabia on tha aaoimt or Kopa of 
this assistanca In tarns of ita iicfiict on the eoaamlty. 

Tha diractor of tha agency^ UmII Qmion, ^tpmsad ovcem for ^ 
"uidiscovarad hunary* in tha comnity. aipacially tha mad. single women 
living alona in tha connity ^ ndai on ircmn of lass than 
S30QAK)r^. itiila thara ara a^ aar^\tly no indifcrtcra of tha ruaber of 
thasa individuals. Or. sannion faals that thay axist in sig^ifi^t 
rwters and ara likaly to smsin undis^yvarM uilass affortt ara Kada 
reach thca. 

This B^ncy provides a variety of comunity scrvicas in addition to 
providlnQ Tvt9 «als to indigant transits. Tha igancy cursvntly sarvas 
an avarsgs of 230 hot imls par dav to indigvtts in its kitchen and 
estlavtes that there ara oppnMiaataly 120»&X) «m1s served each year. 
Persons ^ fteslra «aals at ^is f^illty (wually face a forty-five ainute 
to one rr^jr «ait bafop receiving those a»ls. 

In addition to its hc^iiaals pso^M^ the a^ncy also provides lisdtad 
asslstafce to faailies y crisis. In the case of faaily assistance, the 
agercy provides help UrfaKiliM only once every six wmths. No figures 
were provided on the mount or accpe of this type of mistence thet the 
agency proviftes. 

{gSOJE KISSIW OF iWLT lM£ 

This agancy, an affiliate of a national group of alsalen&r> «idaavars, 
pxovldes three hot aeals per day to transients* #:Ue the bulk of their 
coimdltles are ttenated fiom an Krtlve solicitation project, this agency 
receives a $1,600 acnthly $^ant Ttsm tha city. Tha agency reports that it 
provides transients with m\ avar^ of 400 hot aaals pwi day. 

In addition to its hot a^s prognai, the f^sicue ^ssdcn also pru^ides 
ru/t|ltlonal Assistance to a variety of Individuals and faalL^es in the 
area In the wsy of food boxes, clothing, etc, NO fif^res on tW» type of 
assistance «cre provided. 
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TiUt progrw opmtM flvt fted iMlriM io tht Mlsopolitm Salt LM 
aty «mi. Xn 1969, tfum of aQmy's panlYi«s pqeoviM lhz«M^, 
tWQ^ncy food SMpplies to 1,762 homtioldk in tfie am with an mmzm^ 
housahold ftiie of >«7 individuals (floats ait not eursantly a^mUadla for 
tho fourth pmtxf and Mm fifth pankiy ^ oparad In Jtoawy, 

Tho dlractor of tto itaHMt CIP Rwd ftn^. Oatty tttHdMp Haa 
indicatad tfn^ tlila aganey ia mstUiq liouaahom atto, avan ttious^ 
caeaivif^ foad ^iMpa and othar ataiittffca, asa in xaai naad of adstitianal 
n(^tianal aaal^anea. ttia of tita tlhUf eoncaama itf Ilia tgancy ia tha 
ongolfiQ nacd fox «<i|iiSM and lacii of toaunity Mianna ^ lha naada of 
food pantriaa* An Mfitlonal asrem ia tna liaiblUty of tha aoancy to 
piovida nut rltlona Uy tianoad yi^wca, ainca tha aganey ia dapandHit 
on tfhatavair con^ r i te t ft lo n a axt iMaiwf* 

IDS mSM£ SBWICES 

^ Tha Church of Jaaua Ohciat of Latt^sO^ Saii^ haa a long hiatay of 
providing nutzitional and othar aMi^ma to ita aaibm in naad* Tha 
Chioch alao opasi^ a Tranaiant Of fte trmuh ita MLtoi Stovien 
agancy «Mch psmddaa miatam to pmona tM afriiiatad idth a loeai 
aatd. Rnraona vfio aaMi amiatanea ftm tha Iteiaiant ^flisa m j^oviiM 
with halp in finding aaployM^t luaing, and asa al» givan 
nutritJUnd ttsislanca %miU1 thair pli^ ia iKgnmA. Figyin t^Mlfr 
this type of aaalatanea asa omantly not availabia and «rill ha ineludtd 
in mii n^xat ahan thay baooaa avaikbla. 



Of partioular nota ia tha anount bf miatanea psovidad Dy tha LOS Onmh 
throu^ iU in^vidbal atakaa and vards ia not tMdiiy availabia, alttm^ 
it ia known to ha aionif iavit« Sln^ aatfi Idahop in «Mh i»fll ia giwan 
tfida latitudi to aithar saooa miatanoa for aaabafa eoordinatf that 
assiat«ica «ith othar aaiftara, it ia not fteaihla t^ kaap ongfongneontt 
of ««t o^^UUnc 

In tfw CQurta of this survnf, Blahop iiikinaon of tha twiaianl Of flea 
vapoftad m «ppasaf^ trend in pamna aaaidng aialatanea thromh hla 
agancv. Ha r^orU tfi^ tha inoidmea of aingU, traraiarA aan taaUing 
Msiatanea aopaara to t% dielining, ahila tha ineldlsnn of aingla vom 
vith da pafi dant ohildnm aiq«ianelng ^aia appaata to ha iresaning. 



OTHER E>€ICBCY FDDQ fCSOURCES 

Curing the couraa of thia aurvay, moat of tha privmta food pantriaa and 
agBfcies that psovida nftxitlonal aaalatanea l^isoutfrn^ tha tha ^ata Mxa 
cof^actad mnb intarviawad. Moat of thaaa ii^arvia»a psodtibad aiaUat 
yiava of tha status of agmiaa ftfoviiUng flood to hungry paopla thsou(|«ut 
tht atata« A M^^i^ty of lha mpanduM in Mm study lapoxtad that thay 
ar« saaing aosa paoplt «ho ara mking amgoncy fipod pKfioign as a raault 
of sithar running out of Food Stamps, miting on Food Stsniia &s having not 
recaivad Food Stsnps on tiaa. 

A«)tnar trofid t^«t »as indiMt«J Airir^ tha mne of ths »irvay is Vmt 
of aQ€«ies rwjulxi;^ -rafarrals- of ^icai^ faafora P^^.f^ ^ 
re«ou«»s. Olttusslons ja^«» that^ naw ps«»diirB (iMch is 
osoacially pravalant in Salt Lako CDurty) is s diract to pantJios 

ovef»htU»d .ith r«^s for assistanca ^If*^ 
t^st th«ir resources sr« going to those «^ U* no«i. 
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^aut their efforts in ^p^^dSj^ food csiiUtvM Mi Mlatfl Intamtoi: 
arriS^C^CERN CDITCR SALT Ugg CDWW igTt ftCTSW ffRtX»ft« 

silt^L^'Sty, Utah tS?^ 



347 Sduth ¥S> 

SiXt Uks City, Utah 84UI 



Silt Lite atvi 8AU^ 

Sfelt UK* 
2*1^ Sbuth IWn 
salt Ute my. Ut^ 64115 
Rionat 



OAvxs axmr c^rwmeNT of hjmn services 
Oavlt Cdtfity OsROttiOMSQ 
P, 0. Box ^5 



¥OMfMMDS WUaJ't ACTION fTOCMN 
ItfO £ast Oer^ 5tra«t 
PXDvOv Utah 



NAACP 

717 Smith 200 £a9t 
Salt City. Utah 841IX 
3^5-5771 



OGD£M CMWHi AaXON ATErCt 
2411 Kiasel Avma 
Ogdsn, Utah 84409 
f>t>m: 399-92B1 



RESCUE NlSSra« or OGDDf 
P. 0. eoi 523 
OgdBfH Utah 64402 



RESCUE iaSSS94 OF SA.T LA(£ 
46? South 400 K»St 
Salt Lake aty. Utah 84101 
Phm: 355-1302 



Sauth Qwnty CAP 
6446 Harriian ^f«at 
Salt Lafea Qty, Utah 8^7 
Phow 29V3S46 

iftffttftft CAP ' 
630 QMm 7th S.) 

saU qty. Utah S4l0« 
nm9i 39V0(M 

jST^Ch 0960 Ifitft 
Mgna, UWi M»4 
monat 250n6414 



SALT LMC OOPMMm SVCS OXJNCIL 

2900 South min 
salt Lite aty, UWi 
f^fWBS 486-2136 



SALVATION AR>«r - OGOE>it 
2613 Gcar^ 
Ogdtfv Uttfi 6MI2 
Phont: 6^-3580 



SfU.VSATfiM ARMT * SALT LAKE CITT 
427 IM 200 Sbuf^ 
Silt iMm City, Utah 64101 
Fhones 53a-W77 



SHA^£ ASi) 0»£ POOD BMK 
109 South Caxten Av9. 
Pilc&, iA:iai 64501 
ftvjna: 6?7-9232 
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ST. jOME'S CEHim 
27€> Lincoln 
Qg0mu Utah 64401 



ST. mJL*S 0'ISCOPAL Dm>i 

261 South 900 Ecftt 

S*lt City, UUh 64102 



SGCID 

3<wust«r suwt 

Sfelt Lite City, Utah 64120 

PhOfw: 972*1027 



UTAH tXmtn&T GT ICALTN 

P, 0* QSK 2QS0 

Silt UMce aty, UUh 84120 



uT«f oemmciir of sqczhl sesnices 

Silt Ukm city, Iftih OUOO 

aomi of i^liey fOanrdf^ 
Rm* t99MUt 

Olvlfilon W^tfQ 

(HTIcs of Atiiitsm R^f«anit«* 
Rtow 553W077 



Uims HWICT IWSH 
21 6 SIrMt 

Sftlt UkB City, Utih 64il» 
Rim: 33M9a 



1 

Th« rwowlng ■gandas »8To net lmol9«d in nffvm. bi^ «to Ioicm to 
provlcte mitritlonfti fts«istm« to IndivldiMls si^ f^j^iios tf^nitfiout Vh^ 



OlrOE D«£ W SMC 
60 East 100 South 
_St. Ci^am. Utah 64770 
f^tana: 626.96a 



IKKAN lOlLX-XN CEmH 
l^Vost 1X0 South 
S»lt Laka aty, Utah 64101 
Phone: 486^77 



ST. m^'S CATWXRftL 
251 East 100 Sou^ 
Salt Laka City, 8A111 
i^X3D9i 122-3400 



006«\ UUih844a^ 



SDOJS mCMT ICSQMS ANO SIFPDRT GDrTBl 



UTAH f«M. 0O£UXH&a WWmtWH 
12 eaat CMar Stxi^t 
lAMm^ Uah 64DI7 
Phonal 56l6-16:» 



ST« TMERESe CATHXn: DUCH 
112 South (aim Stnet 
Midyala, Utah 64047 
Phona: S6^^63«B 
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Mr. CooNKY But my general point is that there is this rise in 
terms of new foik^, wuineii with children, and we're ^ii^, in the 
Child Care Food Prc^rsm, one of the things that assist these folks. 
And sure, there are some people that may have economic resour<^ 
to pay for that But the Chila Care Food Prc^ram is so vitally im- 
portant to the institution of child care generally that we feel one 
outweighs the other. 

Mr. Ni£LSON. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I may ask a general 
question. « 

Mr. KnjD£E. Certainlv. Go ahead. 

Mr. NiELWN. It will be of any of you. 

What I hear when I go out to town meetings, and groups of this 
nature, are statements such as, ''We have so many things like the 
Nutrition Pn^ram and various other pn^rams, which the parents 
ought to do for themselves,'' and many of my people are concerned 
that we're taking away from parents responsibiliti^ they ought to 
be doing them^ves, by providing for them and making it easier 
for them tQ kind of pass that r^ponsibility on to other organiza- 
tions, the schools and day care centers and so on. 

What answer can you give me to that? I mean, it's a charge that 
many people make who may not understand the situation. But Vm 
constantly facing that. Ron, you've had that comment, I'm sure, in 
your district too. 

What answer do you—what can I say about that? Are we depriv- 
ing the parents of their legitimate responsibiliti^? 

Mr. Hayes. Would the gentleman yield just for a minute? 

Mr. NiELSON. Yes. 

Mr. Ha VIS. I thought I might interject something. You excluded 
those parents who might not be, for budgetary reasons, able to. 

Mr. NiELSON. Well, this is just a general comment. I understand 
the ones who have the need — that's why I asked the question. 
Those who obviously do not have the means to do it, I understand 
completely there. 

Mr Hayes. Yes. 

Mr, NiELSON. But those who could and perhaps should is the 
question I have and are we depriving them of their responsibilities? 
Are we making them dependent when they shouldn't be dependent, 
1 gu^ is the question. 

Mr. Hayes. This is another avenue to get at the Senator Helms 
means test, though, isn't it? 

Mr. NiKiiJON. No; I'm just asking because Vm getting these kinds 
of comments and I just want to know what your response is. Give 
me some good answers. 

Ms. Blank, I think we're helping parents, I mean, it's interesting 
if wp look a1 other countries. I think we fee! in child care that 
we're a little embarrassed. Every industrialized nation except 
America has a child care policy, where regardless of income they 
help parents meet their child care needs. 

What's gone us, it concerns us as an organization that works for 
children, is that parents are working, either both parents are work- 
ing, we have more single parents, and it's hard to do two jobs, 1 
think we can't say; "You shouldn't work any more." Parents are 
workitig We can't go backward And you need help to rais^ your 
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children. And there's nothing wrong with everybody sharing in 
helping parents do a good job of raising their children. 

I m a working mother and I'm osked to do 110 different things. 
It's challenging; it's exciting; but it's hard. Vm able to afford sup- 
port and it s still hard. And if you look at the average working 
family, we are asking them to do superhuman tasks, and help will 
make it easier, not only easier for the parents, but for the children. 

I'm a little concerned that we're not ofTering enough supports to 
famtli^ as we change our whole family structure and our work 
patu rns, and that children^ are caught and we're doing families a 
service. You can't do everything. I don't think it's anything to 
ashamed of. Other countries do it, like us, and we'll have better 
and stronger families as a result. 

Ms. Brokaw. I'd like to make one comment and that is that we 
find, in our prc^amt that it's our children who are educating the 
parents, and the organization I happen to work for works now with 
third generation welfare children. So, I think we fail more into the 
category that you see as really needing it. 

But I think in general, with K)ciety, for whatever reasons of edu- 
cation and awareness, to hit the adult population, it's more diffi- 
cult. Whereas if you hit that youth population that learns and is 
willing to transfer that back to the family, that's really where the 
education comes from, is through that child. 

Ms. Cheowidden. There is so much misinformation out there in 
the area of nutrition. You can just read about more fad diets that 
are very lli-conceived nutritionally. And the adults grab onto th<^ 
and I think if we can get this information to children and not let 
the adults be laying on them the kind of misinformation they're 
getting out of the media, then also to counteract the bombardment 
that the child gets himself in commercial advertising, for low nutri- 
ent foods, I think it's important that we continue. 

rd like to think that every parent was just totally interested in 
proper nutrition for their children and was executing it. Td love to 
think that that was possible. I just don't think it is. There's too 
much other bad information out there- 
Mr. C'<K>NEY. You're from Utah where everyone says that it s im- 
portant to be self-reliant. And I am from Connecticut. I am a Con- 
ntH:ticut yankee and many people in Connecticut feel the same 
way» and I am sure that folks in San Diego who maintain that they 
are the arsenal of defense^ we hear a lot of things about, you know, 
si'lf-reliance, and it is an imjxjrtant concept. But as I said before, I 
think it H inip<irtant to have like nutritional standards, and the 
Ft'deral (iovernment has a role in terms of providing assistance to 
children, no matter where they are. We ft*el that it*s so important 
that these thin^H not be left to choice, because in the past when 
ihvy havr, the nutritional and health statu.^ of the children have 
not hi^'u as ht^lpful Jis it is today 

Mr NiF.moN Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Mr Knj)KK Thank you, Mr. Nielsen. 

Mr NiKiJSON Vvn sorry, she wants to say s<u7U'thin^ 

Mr. Kn.nKK (Jo ahead. f)lt*abe 

Ms Loi KK I had a comment on your question 1 think sc^rifctunr^ 
when v.e are asked those (questions in rniM'lin^s such a^ you are dv- 
M-nhni^. It'-. v<»rv Yawi], vou know, the f.K)int conit^s tip *'W^vv not '''* 
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But you find that today that children as a majority suffer from 
anemia, as young children, children 5 and befow. ^a^d wheS 
f^,^.P^^^^/^pon^iiitie8 or whatever, it still happ^ 
f™^"® goal, one of the goals, of the Child Care Food^ 

*J^!^K *he education or the knowledge of nu- 

tiS'^rS^'^" and I think tffi one of 

Mr. NiELSON. In kind of response to Congressman Haves, when I 
these kinds of comments, and I do get^S^^SCly in my 

hSTb '^^*'*' "^^i « ^ eelf-relbWand whS we 

h^ a disartrmis flood last vear. for example, it was the fiiSt timi 
Utah ever had a^aaster. And ^hen aU & tiie h<»n^ werewi^d 
out they exnected hundreds of people to come and be taten csJl'^ 
P^^® "P ^ ccoLXdn't beUeve that 

S^l^rn''*^*^'^'^ neighbors and friend, and not have 
to^me. to have a special housing and so on. the team had ai- 

So, I do come from that area. My response is usualW I want to do 

^„ ^ Jwi"* il'^' ^ ''fl^ ^ encourage them to do it on their 
own. Thais the response I have made. And that's simplistic and I 
appreciate your response. It's helped me. ana i 

^Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think it's been a very excellent 

m^^Ln'^fii^^^iT"' ^^^J.^«- ' "ke to make a com- 

Ik! SV^^.R"**®^ 7*/ i" ^"^"^ now. particularly in 
these dimcult tunes I find that the funds of the uESed Way are 
even more hraited than those of the Federal Government 

t^f^ tn^Ko 'n*^*2f T"^"" traditionally were contribu- 

tors to the United Way. those who worked in the factories, are 

^^V^" r*^"^' recipients of United Way services. It's a 
great education for people who for years never thought they would 
ever, ever have to get out of their car and walklnto a welfare 
ortice, some of whom now have had to stand in the welfare lines for 
a ot couple y^rs now. Many of my constituents are really baffled 
Dy tnis turn of events. 

JJovernment does along with the private agencies, have a 
role. I think your point is good, that we siiQuld try to bring ail to- 

district the United Way has fallen on d5ficuit times itself. 
. JJ^ ^o«ney yesterday during consideration of this committee's 
recommendations to the Budget Committee. I offered an am^Td 
^p" ™y attention, to restore Summer 

''''''i^''^^"',^^*^'^*^'^^ ^ P"^«*e nonprofit sponsors who 
prepare meals themselves, have their own kitchens. Could you tell 

wnnL ?L^g^°L^^r"'* T''^'^ ^ ^^^^ and what 

would the effect of that amendment be? 

Mr. Q)ONKY. Yes; I'm glad you raised it as a point. I had five 
IH)ints that I wanted to make ahd wasn't sure where I could sneak 
that one in But also. Mr. Nielson had a common* nr. this issue yes 
i^tany una » thouf^nt there might have been- I was in the back of 
the rw)m and I couldn t hear tot) well. 
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Mr. NiELSON. I misunderstood Mr. Kiidee s intent. ^ , 

Mr. CooNEY. Right, because you were thinking of the private 
schools. 

Mr. NiELsON. Yes; schools. 

Mr. KiLDEE. We clarified that subseouently. 

Mr. NiELSON. I was wrong and Mr. Kiidee pointed that out. 

Mr. CooNEY. But your point, had you raised another point which 
other people have raised, is what is the advantage of having pri- 
vate nonprofit sponsorB? As people know, in the past there have 
been soq|ie problems with large sponsors who use vendors for the 
Summer Food Program. They didn't prepare the meals them^ielves. 
They used, you know, other busin^s^ and so forth. 

While it was particularly a problem in one part of the United 
States as opposed to the general population of providers, reconcilia- 
tion did knock out these particular folks. But this particular 
amendment that was offered yesterday would benefit plac^ like 
Boy's Clubs, Girl Scouts, and church^, which are now being allied 
upon to assist people to serve meals. In other words, they are pro- 
viding meals right now, but by law cannot provide the same meals 
to children in the Summer Food Pn^am, because they're private 
and they're nonprofit. 

So if this amendment is offered and favorably received by the 
committee when it has its markup, and it proceeds its merry way 
through the House and then over on the Senate side and becomes 
law, what you will see is that Boy's Clul^ will be able to provide 
meals during the summer, to children in their neighborhoods. 

Now, th^e are kids that come to these sites anyway. I mean, 
that's what kids do during the summer- They go to playgrounds 
and go to boy's Clubs and so you're primarily talking about 
churches. Boy's Ciub), and Girl Scouts. 

If you're a camp, if you're a private camp, you participate in the 
Summer Food Frc^am. But if you're a Boy's Club and it's not the 
Boy's Club camp, you cannot. And this provision will allow that to 
happen, as long as they can self-prepare meals. And we think it's a 
helpful provision. It doesn't help, for example, the Community 
Action ^ency in Illinois, or in Virginia where Representative Bou- 
cher is pr^>faably going to have some comments on this. 

We were asked vesterday *'What about a community action 
agency or another kind of group that does not self-prepare their 
meals? Can they participate under this provision?" The answer is 
no, they cannot. 

We think that's unfortunate but we view this provision as an ul- 
timate ir terms of modesty, yet would still help a large numt^r of 
children But it was also responsive to criticisms that people had in 

the past. 

Mr KiLDKE. Thank you very much, Mr Cooney. 

Mr. Hayes, do you have any additional questions for the panel? 

Mr. Haves. I just wanted to raise one qu ^tion. You are aware 
that in certain areas, and Vm just familiar with Chicago, that 
school lunch prc^ams arr up for private bidding in most instances, 
and then th<^ bidder, the successful bidder, sometimes, in order to 
make a profit, does it at the expense of nutritional value for the 
Seh(H)l Lunch Program'^ 
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Mr. CooNEY. We are aware of some weakne^ra in that effort, 
and at the requ^ and, frankly, a resnmse to tl^ U^igan stir 
ministration, and other comments that we ve had: "Well, what can 
you do without Federal money? y<m kium, you must be able to do 
ronie things." We g<^ together with the American School Food 
Service Association and the superintendents oiganizations and 
some of the principals and publi^ted, thanks to Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co., a book on how you can deal with— it's called "Doing More 
With L«S8," how you can deal with those prscticee to ensure that 
you maintain the quality of the school lunch yet save some money, 
and bidding practices came up as part of that, and we made some 
recommendations to people as to how thev can deal with that. 

But we are aware of some of tlM»e problems ai^ we are working 
actively with the American School Food Service Association to 
solve some of those issaeB, and Gwen, being a key number of tlwir 
Nutrition Subomunittee. ! think, is quite aware of those things. 

Mr. Hay^. There are some chaig^. I don't know how w^l sub- 
stantiated they are, that in manv of the disadvantaged and minori- 
ty school areas the School Lunch Pr^ram was inferior to some of 
the other programs. 

Mr. CooNEY. Well, part of it has to do^ with the fact that you lost 
the Food Service Equipment Prqe^m a few years ago. When I was 
in Chicago last year there was an article in the paper that said 
that they were so short of equipment they had to stack up some of 
the meals. 

Now, that's also a question of management and things need to ke 
boked at. But I want to a^ure vou that the overall quality of the 
School Lunch Program is something that we in the advtxacy com- 
munity are quite concerns! about, as is true of the American 
School Food Service Association. As a prof^onal oi^anization 
they want to serve the highest quality low priced lunches. But 
budget cuts in terms of food service equipment and crther things 
have had an adverse impact on them. 

Ms. Blank. Mr. Chairman, can I just, before we clrae. submit for 
the record a child care petition paper prefmred by the Child Care 
and Food Program Sponsors' Forum? It is entitled "The Condition 
of Child Care in the United States in 1984, the New Reality Versus 
the Old Status. " It address^ the question of the means test. 

Mr, KiLDKK Yes; that will be made part of the record. 

(The information referred to follows;] 

Child Tare PosmoN Paper 

KKVIKWINt. rtlK K<)I,U)HIN<; IfKUKS THE (X>NDmOX OF CHILD ( ARK IN THF I'NITED 
STAiK.S PtM, TNK NKW RtAUTY V« THK OLD STATUS AND A RB3SONSE TO SKNATK 
Hill r.y>-i «. rnwHfr.<»i titH AUWflUMAI. TITS IN THf: CUILO CARE fXXit) PR(X1KAM 

I »CILn ( ARK PciSFTlON PaPF.R Sl'MMARV SmEKT 

Thi-rv IK ii n. w r«-a|jfy and direction that family life and child rearing art> taking 
m this idijfiiry whith {'ttriKrewt must recoKnia* 

Ihitt M': of AnxTKnn rmithj-rs ar«* wurkinx with this number mcreaaing bv 

!'.»!«! ' 

That child cnrf m uw^ by working ^arcntii from ul! wnnomic backgrounds, 
nut )uhX liiv. ini'iimf fumilif* 

Th.it Th«- vNorking parpntH iif thin country ctmHidor group child cart- to b*" ben 
»'fi'. lilt f.i( ch«-if vhildfi-n 
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That working pareats have dtf&uHy in fhuikig BcceptabU^ child care. 

That working paretita fee! tiliat tte fed^Bl SDvanmeot hms a r^[i«Bsibiiity in 
estahlidij^ ba^ t^andards irf* child care for cMhIiCT erf* ail 8Dd»«0(momic b»jk- 
grDunf^—ooi imimurily diifalrai of h»w*4nooRie Camiliea. 

A poweHul new crasti^ncy ^si woiUi^ parratB b fimnii^ in thk country 
who are ii^tiiyif^ ddid care aa a pcditical prkxity the 80*0. 1%^ 

want chikl care that availabte, fl^oes^Ua, affonUwe, and impcmyved in qual- 
ity. 

Family day care hmm are the ^i^le laifse^ aource irf coal Elective dUld care 
America's wcnidngparents. 

T)^ Child Care Food Program b the tmly fiedml program in exfetewce which 69- 
taUkdm nutritional atamfardB for meab aermi madmd and sdiool^a^ children 
in care. 700 spomorvM^ wmuaimtimm ttlmin^w the prognm fcnr famUiy day 
cm homes feeding 272,000 chiktren. 

Senate BiU 1994^ introduced hy Senator Jesse ffelna, jaii^ioaBa the rrin^at«nrot 
of incon^ d^bili^ criteria in The Qiikl Care Food Pr^ram whkrh wouU change 
the curmit single rate ct reimlmrsemeot fm fiamily day rare provktea to various 
rates of reimburaement based on the iswme tevete of the rarrota 

Senate BUI 1994, if ^mad, wmU cut the ftimhng tar The Child Care Food Pro^ 
gram 45%. The propoaad reductim in Amdii^ will d^rimentally impwt all chiMren 
in the program, even thoae targeted by the mil f(« maistai^e— tte diiMr^ <tf low* 
income parents— thrw^ ita i^oatiw unpiKt <m: 

Working Parenta,— The ramify day care Imzm cm The ChiU Gare Food Pro- 
gram aerve primarily the tow ami mitklte inccane wwfciiuf iwmtB erf 272,000 
children. The medsao immx^ of ttoe partita (112.000 to Sl^WO) ito lower than 
the natiimal amage (median $16,000). Lown- cfaiM care costa are ths iraimaiy 
reason them parents ^ve aekcted fiarailv day care. Ths pivpuae d 45% cut in 
funding will fonr^ fiumly di^ care promiis to ra&PR tbe^r ratea— tlm^ put- 
ting family day care beymd the finwcial raadi of many workii^ partita. 

Family Uay Care Providers.— Family (b^ care pnov^« are tte oKst under^ 
oaid caregivers in the United State& Tlieir averKB mran day care ii»moe oi 
$2,614 is sutetantialiy below the poverty level. Thdr food coeto ore dcmble those 
of Pmvidera not cm The Qiiki C^re Food Program, and the USDA rmmburse- 
ment covers only abmit S5% of theae food Berrw oosta, Famihr day care homes 
generally have a mixture of childr^ frcnn varying eocmomk te^kgnHmcb, Pro- 
viders do not uae a sliding acale in setting rates, mst geimvlly charge a single 
fee to all parents which is dktated bv the ma^et in their ar^ Smate Bill 1994 
will f^rtliNPr reduce tl^ tow return mmily d^ care pmlcters rec«ve for their 
services. This will remilt in many of Umn disomtinuuig d^ care or signifiouit* 

Iv cutting back on the quality oi their care. 

Child C^are Food Program Sponaors.—Tlte number of CCFP spoiisors increased 
'2M% after the elimination of income e%iWt;y criteria in May IM). These 
Hponaors provide recruitment, trainst^^, monitorii^ and nutritiimai education to 
7tl71K) family day care homes for the lowest administrative opeto in the child 
care field— 38% iower than child care owiters on the CXTFP. For spcmsors, 
income eligibility criteriai will create ^ditional paperwork and proWecns with 
recruitment, confldpntiatij^, and discriminatitm toward children. As a result, 
many sponBors will drop The C^ild Care Food Program or be radioed in siae to 
the level where they have h^her ^Iministrative costs with less economy of 

84'Hle 

Further cuts in The Child Child Cw Food Program are n<^ warranted. The pro- 
gram received a reduction in fur.ding af^roximately in FY 1^2. If Senate 
Bill were passed, thn^ result would be a cumulative cut in funding over the past 
fhree yeHn? of 7.W To further reduce this program would seriously affect the 
health and well being of over 272,000 children of low and middle income working 
piirenti? 

Therefon% The SponK)r'8 Forum recommends the folIowin|f: 

1. That any proposed legislation which detrimentally mipacts on the availabil- 
ity. atTesstbility, afTordability or quality of child care program— such as Senate 
Bill -be rejected by Congre^ during this current legislative session. 

2 That federal aasistance lor child care be recognised as a high jwriority, and 
fhat Congress support with direct and indirect aid intimate programs that en- 
hance the quality of this care 

A That a well articulated National Child Care Policy be established by Con- 
gmw that would identify the country's child care needs and would create na- 
tional pnjgrHm directives to meet them 
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^^^^^^ ^ <^ ^ ^Ae C/WAprf SiDto w im—^ RmlUy oa. 
Tn€ Oki Status 

A. intwdatikm 

Tt^Oa^nm <rf the Untted Slatai fiuM a arkia} taA in the omiiiff six mmitht m 
tt^fterates on the faterai bafa^ for FY ffii LgirM^M wiU h«^3lfMr ^gtifco^f 
^J^twUl knpaci this Battel— Its eamomy and qulity erf life. poni- 
ove Side, fm^ev^, there neror ^ bm a rocro s^qpn^Hl^ oppaartui^ ttoe to 
reaaseiB natnmal prioiitifif. 

(tee ^r^tv tk^ nwmtow {mm adii rt e a^ imwiaMg r aO wi &b ti»rt 

^ care wiA to impact cmAamiai'^ 

tto inat dfiCKfa was molu^naiy faw^ u ttie ewe of diMrm In tl^ ooontr? 

iiig t^ dyUim ki earo ba Bim^^^iTO Imnoi ^ fl^b^ 
ghg chagpBB in tte Hvfay aaqaitoa <rf Aawrtoa ftopflka, cwgted aaw gn 



diildrwa mtd their fBtt^a aa awll aa waar A um u a ^ nn imr imflf u t i oili 
Inthia i^f^V^^V^ji^o^ CSwtgie* mwt Into a 6«b look at 



aU iames aflte^ chikiren with cMU caura higb on tlio Uat Ite eurrent penseptfon 
^ rl^<^ ksioiotef rw»«QK woiUag narrats' efaild care mmST^SStbe 
re^acad a more aoearate irf the bow raaJ^ ibwticm th^ family life 
and child reaiing are taki^ in Ihia coontzy. 

l OU ^Ratua— Mart mi^toa wnre home taMsa caie of tMr diildretL Even if 
^th^ did work, it was imly for a few iKmiv a day wliik their ddldrra mre in 

New Raality--Mart Aii^^^an mothaiB are not honw earing for their chiUr^. 
The percmta0& erf motlma of ^kfaen umte' 18 miho are in the labm* force 
has mcreaaed from 40ft in 1970 to almort 60% to ISSS.^ 

The percestatpe of marrfed wmam with children mtds* 6 who are in the l^w 
feme had increased from 96% to 60% frm 1970 to 1988. » 
iflT^ female*eaded ferailies has incraaeed iVom 7% in 1980 to 

in Preliniiiwry <teAa iirfk»laa that the ^nai m^ority erf time womm 
are in the woric fime. 

Most wmking OM^tere ftiIl4in^--7&% erf thoae with adiod-ase chifalrm 
ai^^e^^nmunatriy 6^ 

Preelection are for the fomak lidwr-mnoe participatkm rates to cooanue to in- 
crease during the l^s, B&lm^ St a alower pace t^ dwiM the 70"^' Tfm 
rate erf incr^ k expected to he pmii^aariy h^ for wmneo with children 
UMer three years irf^e.^ ' 
2. Old &attis-^That chiU care w&b used inimarily be tow-imxane paxmta en- femi- 
lies on welfare. * 

NewR^ity— That child care used by a m^e^ of American nrnttoa ^Kho 
come from a nraad rmrm rortinn nf Bnrin nmnoiiiir bwkpwaib. 

The perreptiod that child care b a pom* peraon's isme ki no ham* valid, 
Anwncan mothm froan all watts erf life have moved into the wtak foree be- 
cau^ either they are the sote ntapott for their diildreo's ecemomfe neeeb or 
they are assMti^ thdr hiadiands in maintaining a ^itfred eoraunnic rtandard. 
Imtial data 8een» to tmticate thaH (n% ^ Urn we»idng m^hmv cmro imdomi- 
nantiy from m^Oe ai^ Iow-ii»oiM backgrramb with a wch amaltor percentr 
age fnm high-mccmie b^gnwMh. 

Many working mothm have imifeatod that heix^ ^[ijdoyed oemtrilmlea to an 
^sentia! part of t}^ persimal kteitity aiMl Belf4mue-*an important fecten- in 
it^ times which may am tine to motivate Amer^an m^^hert to enter the 
labor market 

Old Static.— That it was nie>re desirable fos children to be cared !dr in their 
own Child »fb was prt^ective seanrice a minority rf chiUren who h^ 

deveie^Hnenta] problems or came from inaifemsate hem^a. 

New RMlity.— That group care outakteof the hon^ is ccmiefered by parmta to be 
t?enencial Iot children educaticmaUy and develeq»MntaUy. 

'Dsea Mtppjied by ElmAs^ Wal^aaa, Senior BDonomi^ U^. 0iifm oT Labor StatMics. Di- 
vision Qi KBiphymeni sod UnemployMnt 

<I>sUi Kippj^ by Elii^jeth WMs^, Benkir Eooshxc^ VA Btiraau Ubor Statkticak Di- 
vaion Employment ami Uneaipkiymetit 

»as ^re&u of CetmiA. ^tkticaJ Ah^rsct <rfthe United ^atee Tai^ 73. 

*ShBilfl KAmermati, CMirector Nsti<mal ^i^dOM Cm Serykae IiiihM by the Cam^ 
FoMndatiofi. The OiM Csre IMatc. ' Wm-kk^oman. Nin^sbsr 1S8S 
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A growtDg Bomber of parents in thte amntnr eerai to belteve that thmr chil- 
dren ben^ firtmi grasp care. Tests indicBte that chlhhm who are in da^ care 
are DM»re at in mmmiHar atta^kin, play bettM- with tteir pern, do hett^ 
on te^ cS ti^dtocteal awl lai^u^ iteroh^Btmit, are saperttH* in th^ 
knowte<^ of tbB social woiM.* 

Wheti^ diiMrra b^^t by being ^red ottteUe ot their own* home will 
take years and eataishre research to (tetmnine. The curmt realitv »• homfver, 
that parents seem to think that they do and are ee^ut^ out diild care in ever 
increisii:^ numbm, 

4. Old ^U».— Tt^ diiM care wca fin- wwidngrarents to find. 

New Reality.— That woridi^ parents have rral Smeulty in findii^ accei^ahie 
child care. 

Sks^lB & Kam^maSt OSW, P r oS ea m t of Sodal Mky and nanning at Colum- 
bia Uniimaty SdmA Social Wcrfc indicateB th^ in survey after mxFYey 
which sl» has ooGdiKled in ocadtt^im with ll» N^immi Stii4y Care 
Services, wi»1dag nuAlms eenthiw to UsI finding aoo^dile diiU care as tlM 
81]]^ iiM)rt important imblfim they fiioa 

ThB sarv^ ccH»iuctad bj XaaMra^ fA^mei that nmmy wc^idng mothers 
have to oiyuiks complkated drfU ewe packages to inditcto a varMy of care- 
givofs in a jdvm dcur or wnrL U was ^ uncommon to &td hi^andb and wives 
nrwkii^ d^^nmt shifts hi ordn- to gowantee adeqoato care fimr tlmr chiMrrau 
The emi result was rften a separate ^^sUag act thsit impacted i^^gati^Fely on 
the well^dngof tte fiu^y unit 

5, OM 8tatua--11sat fedei^ assistance hsr diild care was inrimarily earmarked for 
children erf" low4namie fomilks. 

New Reality.-*l%at fedetal re^m^ility and ftssiataoce in estdilUiiiv ba^ 
standanb for diiU care mist be provided for children of all sodoeoemimiic bf^- 
gnmmis. 

A pow^ful i^w omstituaKy is fmnii^ in this coui^ry id working nK^l^rs 
and fathers who are klmtifyii^ child care ^ a top poditi^ miority or the BO's. 
They will m loiter aoci^ tha outmoded poutkm that tte mderal government 
should iffist^ <mly low-income funilka in estaUishing bo^ ^andards fw child 
care.* 

Workii^ par^ts are calling for wf^ojt frtm every level <^ mvemment— fed- 
eral, state, and kxal — and fran tte private sectcn' as well. The nmh is cm to 
guarantee child care that m: 

Available — by increa^ng the quantity <sS services. 

Accessdde — by e»panitii^ imcesa to tnese servkes. 

Aflimiabie — 1^ nuking a iwiety services financialiy viable for all par- 
ents who need and want them. 

Improved in quality — hy enhancing the currently exkUi^ condition <d 
child care. 

C Conclusian ami Reeomnmuiatums 
Because €0% of Amerkan won^ are workii^, with ihs expectatim that this per- 
centile will increrae particularly for children under three in the deca^te a}^ad, <me 
of the top political pnoriteis of the 80^8 will be child care. Workiii^ parents will be 
centering in on the federal government s r^pcmsibility to assiat in guarantying 
basic standards of care for their children. Mok An^ricans believe tt^i the m^ic^ 
!K>cietv has a stake in iK>w children grow up and the kindte of adults they become — 
and thus how they are cared for w^^n they are young. Congress must ^ddreffi this 
issue now. 

In view of the urgency of the problem, The Sponsor's Forum makes the following 
recomn. t ndations: 

1 Thi*f any propped legislation for FYH5 tha^etrimentally impacts on the 
avaiiabiiity, accesstbility, afTordabflity or quality of child care programs— such 
as S<>nate Bill 11^— be rejected by C^ngre^ during this current l^islative see- 

8 ion 

2 That federal assistance for child care be recc^ized m a high priority for 
the health and well-being of a large segment of American society— that of work- 
ing piirt'nts and thrir childrrn- and that Congress support with direct and indi- 



^ tWi^tn I'lrtfk Sfi-WfHrt. AMH<«'ialf Professor of Education and Behavkiral Sciences, Vmvrrmiy^ 

* Shelia Ktimerman. (Vnij rector National Study of Child Car^ Services fundmi by the C^am^gie 
FtHindiJt;on. 'rH** Child ( are fVhate. ' Wnrktryi Wnman. N<wmber 
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rect aid i^timata programa whose smrpose m to enhance the qoality o( duld 
care. ^ 

8. That a well-articulated national CWW Care Policy be establ^ied by Con- 
gnress that would klentify the ccmntry's diild care needb aiu! would create na- 
tional program directives to me^ them. 

^FbSpt^rSff^^^ ^^^^ ^ i'^tjspowi /br AMitUmal Cuts in The Child Cm 
Introduction 

A key bill which has been intiDduced into the 1^ Senate Icgi&Iative session by 
Senator aesse Helms is Senate BiU 1^. This biU would an»nd i3ie Na€k>nal School 
Lunch Act to remstate iname ei^Orilky criteria fiir fiamihr (nr gttmp day cai^j^imee 
participating m tto CSiUd fSod iS^gnuiL With iK crft^ 1^ famffiS 
^ pnm<ter muld receive wyiag rates <tf rdn^uivament fcr food aam£S^ 
the mcome lewri of the parents of the children in care, fai^ewl of the single rateshe 
now receives. The two stated «mbcrfSenate BiU 1994 aie: 

To 'f^^ife 8 ^vim rf $45 miUion out of the $100 million family day care 
h<mie budget of The Child Care I^M)dI^ogi^ 
To better taiiget fectoral ftimb to tte po^. 
.J**^ '!1^":?P^ ^ BiU 1994 is that th^ would be no detrimental effect on 

the availability, quaU^. or cost of care to chUdren for the foUowing rea^ions: 

rhat the childmi of Hyw-meon^ parents wmild not be aflected because the 
reimbursement for their pafte^i^iim is myt being reduced, 
^at the chUdrai of middle ami hkh-inc<»TC ^rmts wvmld be adversrty 
affected because the decrraw hi rrim&irsement orald affoniably be m^ up by 
their paimts who wrald i»y the day c^ 
The truth erf the matter is tSm even tho<^ tl^ 45% reduction in ftrnding wiU 
save money, it will be at the »p^ise of all dhdldren regardk^ ot tte iscttme levels 
S UluiSe^ n^tivdy imi»ct low incwro children. Tliis poeitios paper 

1. That the rein^tement of income eligibility criteria in Senate BUI 1994 will 
have a direct detnmental impact m all chUdren i»rHcipating in The Child 
Care i-ood Program, through its indirect, negative imMct on: 

Working parents. 

Family day care providers. 

Child Care Food rrogram sponsors. 
I iiJ^^^ ^^^^.F^^ are n<^ warmated given the &fgree of cuts already legis^ 
lated into the Child Care Food Program in FY 1^ and that the goal of saving 
federal money should be reaHi^ in wim othw- area irf the buifcet that has not 
already guffered such serious reductions in funding. 

B Backfffvund an The Child Care Food Program 
The family day care home portion of The ChUd Care Food Pw«ram was Iwrislated 
as part of The Nulntionai School Lunch Act in 1975. Its purpose is to provide food 
and nutrition assistance to tte children of working parents who are being cared for 
in family day care homes. Ita main components are: 

r 1^ ^"^^^ reimbursement to family day care home providers who 

loUow USDA nutritional guictelines in the preparation of meals. 
Supervisory home distance and monitoring 
Nutritional education and trai^^ing. 
At the present time. The Child Care Ft>od Program has approximately 76,700 
family day care homes serving 272,000 children with an average of 3.7 children per 
home These providers are afTiIiated with approximately 700 non-profit sponsorina 
organuations nationwide.^ 

ir^^S Senator Helms point out m Senate Bill the Child Care 

food Program is "one of the smaller programs within the Federal Government'^ its 
positive inHuence has a far-reaching effect on the field of child care for working par 
ents It IS the only program of its kind in the United Stales which establishes a nu- 
tritional standard for meals fed to children \g\ family dav care homes The pnwam 

rhildren -prinmnly from mfancy to five years of age during the most impor- 
tant formativt* years of the r growth and deyal^pment 
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Parents— who can concentrate m woi% kso ving their cfaiktren are well fed 
during the day. Tto OCFP roindmrmk^t lmlp» keep the parenti' child-care 
within a r^onable range* 

Day care provfafera— wlui leceive financial and tedmi<»l ^sistanoe which 
i^Ips them improve the cpiali^ (rftl^ child care, 

Bajployeri— wlu) have nme prodwtive ^pkq^ees with ksB child related ab- 
senteeism. 

C 7^ tktrimmtal l^ffkci of Imxme El^ibility Criteria on Working Parmis 
Senator Helms has itated in Sismte Bill 1994 that the ptemise for the dras- 
tic 45% cut in funding prt^p oee d fiar tte day care home pi^tim c€ The Qiild Care 
Food Pnmam » warranted mme the miMpram eervee a large pnqxvtiim of nOT-poor 
children. He haaos this coneiin^ on tiie feUo winag information: 

An OIG audit (rf* Quality ChiM Oare, a OCrP ^cwmr out Mouzi^ Minneso- 
ta n^i&h claimed that 71% all diildren enrolled with Quality were from 
homes with inocmie idiove 185% of ti^ nomtv le^ 

USDA fgtimHfea that 64% ctf enrolled ^Idr^ are from annus^incomes 
above $18,315 for a firar p^acm Imisdiold. 
The stati^ica supped firtmi bo'Ji <ji them moiceB teem queelionable in ctmiFwri- 
sion with existing data deser^ng tl^ b^kgroumb of tl^ parenti d diiMren in 
fiomily day care mmm. This dati ysh&A hai been omnpiM within the bsA three 
Team, from a variety of Hnucea ^vm a oomjoeh^adve ptt^te of tbeae working par- 
enta, their ii^ome levels, as»l thdr ii^iacm m aetectiitfr day care hmnes, 

L PiEuent Demand for Fam^ Dw Gare. AU of the mfbrmatioa in this section is 
taken from the National D^y Qune Home Study. 

Family day care oonslitales the mo^ wUely uml form of day care in the 
United States in t^ms (tf families twing mm-relative care and nimsber (rf chil- 
dren served. 

More than half of tl^ dukfaen outilled are under nx yeare €f age. 

The largest {»t>pc»ti(m oS children placed parents in family dby care are 
und^ tte age of three. 

Family day care rejprewnts the nnst prevalent mocte of care for the 5 million 
school age children oi wm'king parmts betmen the s^es of 6 and 13. 

40% the par^ts i^ng fomily day «ire are single parmt fomilies— 25% are 
divorced or separated; 15% are ei^gia 

According to a 1978 survey of 10,600 working women bv Fimily Circle maga* 
sine, most mothers want fei^ally subsidized, not federally ccmtrolled, day care 
where parents can pick the £^i^ that suits their ne6&.' 
2. Income Levels of Parents Usii^ Fami^ Day Care. 

l%e families of chikiren in fimiily d^ care trad to be smaller and noor^ than 
the national average.* TI^ National l&y Caxe Home Study preparea by the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, coiuiucted in 1^1, stated that the 
income of parents using family day i»e ($12,MKM15*0(N)} was lower than the 
national average (median $16,IM)0l This informatkm varies greatly from the 
USDA estimates imriuded in Senate Ml 1^ statu^ that 64% of enndled chil* 
dren in The Child Care Food Program were frcmi incomes above $18^15 for a 
four person household. 

Parents of children in spoowred family day care have lower average incomes 
than parents in unsponsored family day caie.' 

Studies show that day care is the fcntrth biggest item in many family budgets 
after taxes, housing, and food.^^ 

Family day care coets constitute 6 to 8 percent of a family's groes income. 
Parents pay on the average S.60 an hour per child for care. For many parents, 
this expense can easily exceed $^ per week. From a parent's perspective, 
family day care, even though it is the cheap^ of alternatives, is a costly en- 
deavor^ 

(lenerally, few parents can pay more than 10% of their total family income 
for the care of their children without making serious sacrifices. Since the 



* "Lfiuiing Two Lives— Women at Home and Work," Newsweek Magazine. May 19St3 

^ "Family Dav Car? in the V S FinaJ Report of the National thy Care Hiane Study/' U S. 

Departnient of Flealth and Human Servk*e» Fubiicstion Office of Human Deveiopment Services, 

September im 

J« "Who Will Watch The Kids''- Working Parents Wwry." U S- News and World Report, 
June 20. 
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meao inoome ctf |»miti who choote familyday <»re is $lZfiOO to $16,000, iklm 
piaoes their Ruuuniuixi ability te i»y at ab^$\^ to a year per child— 
an amount whkh will ik^ Kipport the wages needed qaalHty care without 
mibsidiacaticm, 

3, I^nt Reasons for Selecting Famify Day Cm. 

Work IS dmiH«ihr the principal resam finr meding child care. Sut fwents' rea-^ 
aons for udng fomily day care in par^ular ore more varied: 

Mere man half df the parenCe ehooaa fivcnily day caie bftcauge the ccets are 
tower than center-based care.* 
They are seeking tl^ poanldity (tf qiedal attrati<»i ^ tlmr child.* 
There is a strcM^ tendency to prm&r family day care to* <me40'thiee year 
olds.* 

Family day care ^ovidea a stid»^ warm, and simulating environmrat whidi 
catexs suooewiiUy to the ^vetop^tel !^ecb (rf ch^ 

In the. National Itey Care Hxmw Skiidy, parents wwe i^nd what the nmt impor- 
tant requirements were in aeiacting ti» fiamilly day care home in which they would 
leave tt^ child. One majf^ criteria was thc^ th/Or diitd's nuni^mal meda be met. 
At the time this sttuhr was ooaapiled, the m^Jf^rity parwta RirvegFod had piaced 
their children in non43iiId Care Fbod Program iay care homes. Food wra the most 
often mentioned fnoblem area wiUi 14% <rf the pamits indicating that caitfiivers 
sometimes serve inappropriate foods <e.g., jmik food). 

Moreover, the Abt Amdates ^»dy— "The Evaluatira of TT^ Child Care Food 
Program found: 

quite clearly that the OCFF is meeting its goals of imviding nutritious 
meate to children in day care in an atlemf^ to improve their d^ts ... the 
nutritional quality and the variety of food served are ^gnifkantly better in 
participi^ing day care fadlilka tlmn in non^partidpatii^ fi^itjea, 

4. Concluitton. 

Family dav care tumies are the sin^ lai^p^ group ot care^vers i^miding child 
care for working parentsm this ^mntrv. The working parents who are placing their 
children in Child ^^^-FSod Program homes are isimiariiy low and middle income 
parents. Lower ciuH care costs are the primary reascm that the^ ramsts have ^ 
lected family daifcare. The dn»tic 45% cut in funding pn^oeed in Senate Bill 1994 
will force the fmnily day care providers to rai» their fe@— ft^ which are helping 
to keep chikLjare available and affordable. If Senate BUI 1994 is passed, the costs of 
child care will be increased for primarily low and middle income parenta— o group 
which is least able to carry the brunt of this expense. 

O, Tke l>ttrimeniQl Effect of Income EUgibihty Criteria on Family Day Care Provid 
ers 

1 Profile of the Family Day Care Provider. 

All of the data in this section's description (tf family day care providers comes 
from the national study^ "Family D^y Care in the United States" and The Evalua- 
tion of Hie Child Care Food Pro^^am,'' cofschicted by Abt Associates. 

Age and Marital Statt»— Uoensed family day core providers tend to be 
women in their thirties to fifties. The older provicfor tends to be more experi- 
enced and less educated If marrted, her husband will be le^ educated and 
likely to be unemplc^ed. The younger provider tends to he better educated, 
married, and caring for her own cbiidren at home. 

Household Income— The median annual household income for day care pro- 
viders was just over $10,000. 

Education— Although few family day care providers have coU^ decrees, the 
majority have completed high school. However, approximately one-fiflh have an 
eight grade education or le^. 

Knrollment— Day care providers who are note experienced, more educated, or 
better trained tend to enroll more children than their counterparts since par- 
ents are more significantly inclined to choose the former group, 

2 The Cc©t of Family Dav Care. 

The National Dav c-are Home Study summarimi the situation regarding family 
day care costs as follows; 

The burden or paying for child care is considerable for most parents, es- 
pecially those with lower ma>nies who must work to make endb meet. Thus 
parents) are Imited in their ability to provkie adequate compensation to 
family day care providers. Since most providers care for only three or four 
children, it is impossible for them to derive adequate income for demanding 
work that may require 50 or more hours a week of their time. 
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Often a mother will relate the cost <rf chiW care to the salary she herielf 
earns rather than the total family boooito. If it costs almo^ m mudi to 
keep a child in care as a woman can earn outside of her home* it may not 
pay her to work. Tliia. womb's talariet in the market pl^e an efTective 
cap on the coats of diiM care. Even where Axf care is Mibaidised bv the fed- 
eral or state government, the reaultant careiciver wage remains ^OBtantial- 
ly below the minimiun wa^. 

Day Care Proviiter Wages— ^Wa^ for personnel in C8nter4>a^ day care 
were ^gniftcantly higher than family day care provider wages. Family day care 
providers earned an average yearly net income of $2,614« substantially below 
the P^jverty Level. 

The net average hourly wags for providers in sponsored day care homes was 
$1.92 an hour. 

In 1977, 87% d all car^vers turned wages below the minimuip wage; 94% 
had earnings bebw the poverty level, and W3% were below the low-income line. 

Family Dav Care Provider Food Service Qi^s--The Study stated that the 
monthly food promm coat per omter was mc»« than twice that ^ non*partici- 

Sting centers. 11^ Mtudy then went m to report that food service costs in 
nily day care were ^nsiderably hagter than that center-b^ed care ($2.54 
v& $1.57 per lundil ^..^^^ 

On the average* the CCFP reimbursement covered only 35% <^ food service 
costs in family day care hcmies. 

3. Family Efey Care Proviikr Parent Fee-Charging Practices^ 

TTiere is a basic fallacy in income etigibiiitv criteria which never has been ade- 
quately addr^ed. The um^Mricen premtee in Senate Bill 1994 is that the family dav 
care provider shcniM be given a lomr rate of rmmbursement for middle and high 
inomie children because ^e m charging the parents of th^ children more for child 
care. Nothing ccnild be farther from the truth. 

Nun^n»is informed surveys ccmducted by OCFP e^xmsors across the country give 
the following picture of actual provider fee practkes: 

Most family dav care hom^ have a mix of children from varying socio-eco- 
nomic backgitmmi^ 

Providers chaige the same flat rate to ^ich parent Tliis fee is predicated on 
the going market rate which providers estimate that the aver^pe i^rent can 
afford, litere is very little differentiation in fees within a given city or county 
area. The family day care home fee is generally lower than center-based foes. 

Family day care is offered in an intimate home setting. Day care providers 
and parents are often neighbcm and frimda Providers avoid setting up sliding 
fee scales which would require the parents to share their income status with 
the provider. Instead* the provider charges an average fee which does not ade- 
quately reimburse her for operating costs* labor and ^od. 

4. Conclusion. 

Family day care providers are used by working parents more than any other non- 
relative caregiver. The preponderance of evidence indicates that thw earn little 
from their can^ving—tne average mean day inctm^ of $2,614 mils sutetan- 
tially below the poverty level. They generally operate outsi<fo erf the market main- 
stream but are often influenced strongly and adversely by it. Working salaries seem 
to set an effective cap on the fees which the day care provider can charge. 

Familv day care providers on The Child Care Food Prctfram have more than 
double the food service costs of non-participating providers. Howeverp the USDA re- 
imbursement they receive only covers approximately 35% of their food service costs. 
Thev charge a single fee to all parents which is informally regulated by what the 
market can bear and which, at the same time, doe« not offer providers an adequate 
wage for their services. Senate Bill 1994 propose to further reduce the money pro- 
viders receive from The Child Care Food. Program driving up child care cwts for 
parenta or les^nins even further the airrady madequate wages of family day care 
providers. Ultimately, it will be the children who suffer as the quality of their child 
care experience is seriously diminished 

E, The Detrimental Effect of Ina me EligiHUty CrUeria on Child Core Food 
Program Spon^yrs 

The National Day Care Home Study, conducted by the U.S. Dej^rtment of Health 
and Human Servij^ in 1981 demrribed in depth the value of day «ire systems which 
utilise "umbrella" sponsoring organizations which, in turn* facilitate the delivery of 
uality care to children. The following key facta from the study describe the assist- 
ance which Child Care Food Prt^ram sponsors offer family day care providers 

1. The Value of CCFP Sponsoring Organizations, 
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Sponsoring orgaiikati<»M encommB the ^iv^ of quality catre, reduce the 
r manasein^nt burdra m ^&t6 ami bcal gov^nmrnts* and l^Utate day cara 

CCFP sponaors esi^rt a tren^isioui infltmice on family day care and have 
pnmded a stnmg in^Mti^ for ti» (te*fdopitra£ id needod fisunify day care sys* 
tem 

Prnnders aurv^red for thfai rtody isdkatad that the m&m^ oigtntffttfftnt 
offering (rf* The CMLd Care Food Prograia had helped ttom piwide nutrittous, 
high quality food in care. *Hte spon^ring otganigatioM hid supported tlHan in 
thinking thrragh and planning meala with UBSDA nutrtticmal guUeUme in 
mind. 

A ms^ respoitfibility cS Bpofmcmsm oi|pRniEatioM li care^ivH' recruitmeoit. 
Provider turnover ami m^^rai ^niw^ caotinuaUy croate a demaiui finr new 
family day care hornet. I^Kmeoftng oti^anisations make a oomicterBble inveefc- 
ment in rtaff time to tuure that new ouegiveri can aid will mcfvUb a hidti 

level of care. " 

Another important functikm <rf (XJFP spoawn is tninh^ imvMeri to cmsure 
that they offer quality care. The Btu^ wmi the provide rooeived, on the av- 
erage, five hoars d traifiing per monUi. &irv«iyed rare&t«i whai asked what 
they ^oksA for in selecUng a lasiUy dav care htnae, l^isd ezparmioe with dUI- 
dren first ami the training (tf tte imyvj^ eeeoid* 
Spcmsoring otganizatikma raforoe Ti^ ChiU Dure Fbod Program requiiesmit that 
participating homes must be Uccneed This stipulate has had a two-fbki dfect: It 
has hn>iu^t more dav care hamem into lierasiaft fb&t^ l^inging than kto com|^ 
anoe with state md local day i jM jMiiiiiiiiimiifi iiuil mfaval as well--if they serve 
federally suteuUsed children. Mp&emng has provided aiv imentive to make 
these car^v^ mm vMMe aMT^^efme. more accessible to parents.^ * 

The National Ds^ Care HmM Sludty made five ma^ recommm^ticmrre^Biding 
family day care. Three tte reoommendaticma reipiire the suppmrt and ^(pansims 
of sponsoring oi^ganintimm to acocnnid^ 

(1) PrDm«^ tte growth oi family day care mipply to meet the iner^ed 
demand, particularly in infont and tockibr care. In cwder to anist sprasmB in 
their outreach few homes offering care, th^ etidy reommended that mderal re- 
imbursement rates be higtm* dbildren vu^a&r two v€»rs of ^e. 

(2) Promote the devek^mi^t d* day care ^^ut&m wmA |day an important 
role in ensuring quality by maintaining desirable enrolment levdsf monitoring 
regulatory compliance, training car^vers, providing tedmkal am^anoe to the 
caregiver, and <rffering a vi^iicle f&r pareait involve^^t 

(3) Increase ths availability of caregiver training since training does make a 
difference in the kinds of experiei^ and opportunities availairie to children. In 
reality, however, ^tistii^ show that very few day care providerB have been 
trained, it is important to note that those that had received training were most 
likely to be in sponsored settings. 

2. Lower Provicter P^uttdoatkm vs. Hitter Admini^ratiw Costs. 

The Abt Study showed that- The Chi£j Care Food Program for family day care 
homes was imeting its goate of providing nutriti<n» nmJs for children. It also 
stated: 

That the admin^rative costs in family day care hon^ were 38% lower than 
the administrative costs in center-based programs. 

That the limitaticm of income elifttnlity criteria for family day care lu>mes in 
' May 1%0 brought an increase of W0% participation between June I9S^ and 
March 1981. 

That lar|$er spon^rs beneHt from economic of scale and have significantly 
lower administrative costs per home than the small sponsors ($18 vs. $S9 per 
home per month). 

Therefore, it would Ic^cally follow that the reinstatement of income eligibility 
criteria would result in a 8han> reduction in provider fmrticipotion which would, in 
turn, reduce the size of the sponsors to the level wtere they wouM have hinder ad- 
ministrative costs and ?ess economy of scale. Also, the r^nstatement of inccmie eligi- 
bility criteria would result in many sponsors dropping out of the Child Care Food 
Pn^^m at a time when tl^re is an increasing nesd and cte mand for spomored 
family day care honw <»re. This can readily be seen by the 434 (XFP $pon»>rs oper- 
atina «vh€n income eligibility criteria were in efii»rt before May 1^>— as opposed to 
the 7(K) sponsors participating at the pr»ent time. 

3 Administrative Piwlems for Sponsors. 

Paperwork Probien^— Income eligibility criteria will require income certifica- 
tion documentation from 76,700 families annually. Thm process increases dra- 
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matieally the level of ^perwork for spomorB. Senate Bill 1994 makes no pnnri- 
sim for increased »lministratiTO ftmding to cover Uus cost. 

Recruitment PnAlems— Proviikr timover niandates the r^lis^raient of 
homes to maintain the needed parti^patimi let^l required for a vi^rfe sponsor- 
ship. Since mos^ provkbis have chthhen fmn a bn»d cran section of socio^a^ 
nomtc backgioimds, it will be verv dif&ult to tar|^ pc^tial recruitment 
areas. Abo, it was proven frcm 1976 to 1^. whm ma^tm dIgiUlity was re- 
quired for family day care prov^ers the GGFP, that moviders receiving km 
reimbursements would not {»rticipate in a program which mandated higher 
food a»ts and then did not come dose to covering these costs. 

ConfHtentiality Pn4>I»ra— GmfH^tiality ot parent income information is an 
extremeiv sei^itive i^e in an infinmal fomily day care h<mie setting in which 
the provt<ter and {wents often are f nemfa and live in tte same neighborhood. 
Sponsors part^pating in the CCFP befm Mav IS^ whra incomte eligibility 
was a paxt of the imigram reported that two m^r fisctcrs limited program par^ 
tidpation: 

Low r^mbursement to the provider, 

Provider reluctance to gather income eligibility documratation from 
ents. 

Discriminaton Probl^ns-^f^ mh^ devastating efSect of inccmie eligiblity cri- 
teria would be in the pos^yle dimrimination to which a provider would be 
forced in onter to maintain a hi|^ enough reimburs^i^t to cover even a por- 
tion of her food cost& At a tin^ whm the demand from parents of all socio- 
economic levels is increasing for family day care, particularly inlsmt and tod^ 
dler care, providers would be compelled to shift tl^ day care slots to low 
income children in order to d>tain the subsidy they desperately need in their 
low-payix^ profession. 
4. Conclusion. ' 
Child Care Food Program spotmriim organizations encourage the <telivery of qual- 
ity care, reduce the mancgement burdens on state and tocal governments, and fEMrili- 
tate day care funding. They expect a tremendous influence on family day care 
homes by encouraging d^iraUe enrollement levels, monitocing regulatory compli- 
ance, training car^vers, providing technical assistant to the |»rovider8, and mBr- 
ing a vehicle for parent involvement For th«je services, sponsors chajge the lowest 
administrative costs in the child care field. 

The reinstatement of income eligibility criteria could bring about a sharp reduc- 
tion in provider participation in the Child Care Food Program which wcmld raise 
the level of admmistrative cost, decr^se the economies of xale, and force many 
sponsors to drop out of the Child Care Fbod Program. Those sponsors that remain in 
the program will experience prcWems with; dramatioJIy increased paperwork from 
income documentation, difficulties with recruitment pf low income children, a)nfi- 
dentiality complications involving providers who resist gathering income informa- 
tion from parents, and po^bte discrimination against middle and high income chil- 
dren in the dfering of available slots for child care. 

F. Further Costs in the Child Care Food I^ri^ram Are Not Warranted 
Further cutii are not warranted given the degree of cuts already legislated into 
tht' Child Care Food Program in FY 1982 by Public Law 97-35 which resulted in a 
total Child Care Food Pn^m reduction in funding of approximately 30%. The cuts 
included: 

A lOCf economy of scale reduction in administrative reimbursements to CCTP 
sponsors. In reality, this cut amounted to approximately 2:i5*^ because of the 
USDA interpretation of the reconciliation language. 
An intendea liWr cut in provider reimbursement oy: 

Reducing reimbursement from five meals to no more than two meals and 
one snack per child p^r day. 

Allowing the family day care provider to claim her own children only if 
they were eligible for free or reduced price meals. 

liwlacinK the reimbursement for cnildren from U'y years to 12 years of 

In reality, the efl'ect of P L. 97-35 on sponsors forced them to reduce their admin- 
i.stratived costji, seek other funding sources, or operate at a \om according to the Abt 
Study The study went on to »ay that the reduction in reimbursement* to the family 
day care provioer ranged from 25^ jn homes serving breakfast, lunch and two 
»nack» with the prtwider nut caring for her own children to 45% to 65^5- reduction 
in homes where the provider's own children were not income eligible 

i (onclu*<ion 
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^.X V 'S**^.°^^?lf fiJi^. *?««^t«* in The ChUd Care Food Program in 1982 waa 
m%. Now Senate Bill 1894 is profiaaing that an addittooal 46% cut in reimburee- 
ment to the family day care proviiter be passed. It has been proven that these pro- 
"t^J^^^^^i^^ram mean incomes under the Poverty Level, earn oa the avera^ a 
tee below the mtnunum hjurly wage, and are the sin^ largest group of non-rala- 
tive caregivers m the country for middle and low income parents. & Senate BiU 1994 
were ^ed^ the results would be a cumulatira cut in funding for the CSiild Care 
rood Program over the past three y^rs Krf 75%. 

The goal of saving federal money ishould be realized by reductions in some other 
areo of the federal budget that luis not already suffered such serious decreases in 
funding Th« positton paper has proven that the Child Care FVwd Program b a valu- 
aofe program wtuch offers important msistance to working parents and femily day 
care providerB FY 82 reductions in funding were deep and cut into the "bone" of 
the prognun To further reduce this program would seriously affect the health and 
weU-being of over 270.000 chUdren in this country. We ask that the Senate legislate 
no further cuts to this important program; and. that on the eontraiy, Coi^ress seri- 
wisly consider restoring funding to The CSiild Qu« Food Program, 

Mr. CooNEY. This paper was also in the response by the minority 
staff people to say, "Well, listen here's a serious issue. Come up 
with a paper." We promised them a paper. Of cour^, we promised 
; i/?. August and it's now Maitrh. But at least we are 

fultilhng that requirement. It's also something that the Senate 
folks have asked us for and we wanted to make sure that you had a 
copy of that. 

Mr. KiLOEE Thank you. Mr. Nielson, do you have any further 
questions? 
Mr. NiEXSON. No questions. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Packard. 
Mr. Packard. No questions. 

Mr KiLDEE. I want to thank the panel for ita excellent testimo- 
ny. You mentioned what was discovered about nutrition as the 
result of physical examinatidns conducted during World War II 
and the Boer War I've often thought that perhaps if we put the 
child nutrition budget in the Defend Department budget it 
"'ouldn t be the object of constant proposals to cut funding. 

Mr. CooNEY. The administration has pro|M)sed during previous 
years to cut the overseas Department of Defense School Lunch Pro- 
gram. 

But those of you that wanted to follow the particular issue that 
does date back to the Boer War, there is an article in the Columbia 
Teacher s College manual that trac^ back to the late 1890's the be- 
ginning of not only the School Breakfast Program in this country 
but the school meals programs in England. France, and Germany, 
and we would be glad to make that available to staff. 

Mr KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 

Again, the record will remain open for 10 days for the purpose of 
receiving a response to your question, Mr. Gunderson. and fur 
other purposes. 

Ms. CHE(;Wf»nEN. Fine. 

Mr. KiLDEK. Thank you. We stand adjourned until Tuesday 
IWhert-upon, at 11:20 a.m.. March 7, 19H4, the subcommittee re- 
ces.sfd, until *> a.ni . Tuesday, March V,i, 1984.] 
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HEARINGS ON A BILL TO MAKE PERMANENT 
CERTAIN CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS 



TUESDAY, MARCH 13, 1984 

Houi» OF RsPBEiyrarrATivss, 
Su&(X)MMrrrE£ on EuoirarrAEY, Seoondaby, 

AND Vocational Eiwcation, 

COMMITTEB ON EOUCATKIN AND LASO&f 

Washington, DC 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:40 a*m., in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representati^ Perkins* Miller, Kildee, Bou* 
cher, Ackerman, Hayes, Goodling, Packard, Bartlett, and Nielsen. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, mfi^ority counsel; Joleen Freder- 
ick, legislative assistant; and Mary Jane Fiske, Republican senior 
l^;islative awociate. 

Chairman. P&bkins. The Subcommittee on Elementary, Second-^ 
ary, and Vocational Eduoition is conducting a li^ring today on 
H.R. 7, a bill to extend five child nutrition programs which are set 
to expire. Those pn^rams are the Summer Food Service Program, 
the Commodity Distribution Pn^^ram* the Nutaitiim Education and 
Training [NET] Program, the Special Supplemental Foock Program 
for Women, Infants and Children [WIC], and funding for State ad- 
ministrative expense. 

We look forward to hearing the testimony of our distinguished 
witnesses. The subcommittee plans to mark up this bill, H.R. 7, to- 
morrow at 9:30 in room 2175. 

The i^nel of witn^ses this morning is Gene White, chair, Public 
Policy and Legislation Committee, American School Food Service 
Asswiation, accompanied by Betty Bender, president, and Marshall 
Matz, counsel, American School Fwd &rvice Association, Come 
around. 

Also Charles Hughes, chairman of the National Schools Commit- 
tee, American Association of State, County, and Municipal Employ- 
ees. You come around, too, Charl^. 

We'll get started now. We'll hear from you this morning first, 
Ms. White. We are glad to welcome you here again. Thank you 
very much for coming. 

[Prepared statement of Gene White follows:] 
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Mr. Oiairnniu Mr, Goodlfa^ ngr mme k White, CSh^rmao of (te Legtela* 

boaaorad to 

hs^ tl^ om^inity to dbaie «Itfa t6e OEntaiitleo our vtotm g& eamnt iniKo 
^fef^jH^"*"*^ Prograna. It is an aimual tradition we aopreadate. 
1885 Bad^ iMit to (iie Csngrem lost month doea not siopwe new budiee 

M^of the p^vponb tl^ wn« n^Medbir tte Coocnm tatt nar or any 
off^&ai^ new im^oiaki that would pvttlly reduce the.fttBdiQg no- 
^wm. Then are, tewevo-. a numb^ ef-fagidative pn^poi^ omti^Md ia iba 
budget, ai vreli as a nui^jer of legiadative prq^osala pending on tbe calaidar ft%m 
isHt jneeurthat require oar attentitm— - 
I. A^SA nqqxati pant^B U 7, istmitoed bf CSbainaaa CM Pteida^ 



makim pepaanent the wverfti Child N^iitiM ProBnam attSm'bi^famt 
at the ^ <tf tiid eurrmt fiscal year. Tte Notri^ IMqcaHon sad Tminhm 

tpn PrmaiB* and U» im>^risiofi fa- Adnrfntrtratiw Em«mwa fflAP canrire an 
Sep^g ^ 80 > 1^. AU other OiiU Nutritkm Pki«raiiia, iiidii4ii« tiwSehool 
Luacii Program and the Schod BnaMnrt Program, alre^ taiw beaa made perma- 
nent. \ 

2. ASFSA sumorts pmame& (d H&. 4091 ami & 1913. Slwe 1880 the OuM Nutri- 
^.i^'*'?^?^ V^J*^ cut by anmndmata^ $1A bttlkin. S. IMS and H.R 4091 
S^^mH*^ hMBhiwai ctf thcBB cuts Iw rait0rii« ^qa^ogdm^dr 10% rfthe 
cut <^ $150 mUlion. The teg^h^m would mate a oumte' <rf hnsortftnt chaMea. It 
would: 

(a) tl^ coi« of a redi»0d-|Hi£8 lunch to the dilMrm ^ woridi« ooor fran 

4af per meal to 25< per nmd; 

ih) Lower tl^ cost of a reduoedi»^ l»^fi^ to the children ^ workii^ poor 
from ^ per Imafcia^ to 1S« per Imakfa^ and 

- (c) Incrrase tlw fUnding the Sdmrf ftieakfart Progran^ to improve the nutritional 
quaUtj oMwietmt with tM findii^ (rf the US, Denrtm^ of A«ricuttufe's Nation- 
al Evaulattcm <a ScIhM Nutritlim Pragrama, {mbluMd in mait^ 1^. 

Additimally, the tegblatkm wmild provide ben^Hs for the Oiikl Food Pro- 
ffram and private sclKwla 

Ttese changes are mode^ in nature and tarnted ^lecifkaliy to thoae poor chil- 
dren ptirtici|iating in the free and redtH»d-|nice achocrf luiu^ and breakfi»t pn>- 
gnmw. 

When H,fL 4091 vw being amasdercNi by tbe House la^ fall, the Administration 
pointed out that more than 70% <rf the beneTtte under the Iriil would go to families * 
f »^«J|J«^S^ over 1M% of the poverty Une. It faikd to noiat out that wmnxrimate- 
ly 10%-m% d[ the bet^ts «t>uld go to fomilks with inccmies below of tbe 

poverty line. The bill is intentbnally tanked to benefit tl» wurfcii^ poor, and prop- 
erly so. The budset cuts enacted » oart of tte (hnnitnis Rec^mciltatlm Act 1981 
have dramatically reduced pertici|»tiM in the reduced-price lunch category. The 
followmg chart represents some examples. TTie chart is nc^ meant to represent a 
fitatwticaily wound national sample, but tbe example are instructive, 

SDm LUNCH PARTOATK^ REDUCED PRICE CATEGORY 
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In light this decline we believe timt H.R 4091 is an extremely important piece 
of legislation. ^ tv.. 

3- ASPSA opposes a nutrition block ffrant &» recororoeded by tte White House 
Task P(sce on Food A^iitonce. ASFSA beltevas that the &deral government must 
retain primary responaibility (car the child natrition progran^ and ^t such pro- 
grams should not be included in any block gmat or otherwte turmd l^k to the 
slatfys 

Including child nutriticm progress in a block grant to the ^ates n^nf^esents an 
abdication of federal r^pcmsibilxty which would result in many of tlM«e child nutri- 
tion services being tenmnated or dra^caly reduced. A child's need for a nutritKm- 
ally aitoquate di^ does mA vary frmn state to state. If the child natrition services 
are tanmmated under a block grants a child living In a ^ate with an ^laquate tax 
base would (mve a much grater chance df receiving a nu1britiQnail:jr adequate diet 
than a chUd growii^ up in a state with a poor tax b^e. ASFSA bel^ves that child 
nutriticm mi»t have a unifmn natiimal gumrantee thrmq^ federal fnxigrams, for 
with a better diet goes a grmtiBr oi^portumty for children to I^m, grow, and fulfill 
their potential. 

ASFSA therefore, oppo^ repealii^ the Child Care Food Program and the 
Summer Feeding Program and repl^ii^ them with a ff^ral nutrition assistance 
grant for the same reasons. l%ese ^^ograms are m ntmnety important part of the 
federal effort to prc^^ct the nutritional h^th and well-being o$ the nation's chil- 
dren, f 

4. ASFSA supports the s^rkrt regulation cS ocnnpetittve fooctec 

(a) Restrictions on the sale of foods sold in (^mipetitim with the Natimal School 
Lunch Program are vital to prot«l both the nutritional quality of the program as 
well the financial int^nty of tte'jm^ram. ASFSA supports iegidatitm that 
would bar the sale (rf* competitive foods on school premises from the b^inning of the 
school day to 30 minutes after the last meal. As you know, the US. Court of Ap- 
peals foe the District of C^ilumlHB recently held that the Secretary of Agriculture 
lacked the statutory authority to justify the current USDA relations. We believe 
that situation should be readied. 

(bl Business Week magazine on January 30, 1984 report«l ''McDonalds says it is 
moving to stay abres^ if nxsi ah^d, of tte dom^ic market • • • and looking at 

barely tapped dii^ribution (Hitlets wich as schoc^ If fast food restaurants are 

allowed to Invade school campus the revenue from food sales will inure to the ben- 
efit of corporate stockholders, npt the school lunch program and the children it 
serves. 

Current law allows the sale of competitive foods, found by the Secretary to be nu- 
tritionally sstisfjwrtory. only "if the proceeds fnms the sales of such foods will inune 
to the l^neftt of the schools or of organizations «rf students approved by the sdnwl." 
We urge the Congress to require strict enforcement of this important provision of 
the law and to make clear that it require all proceeds io inure to the benefit of 
schools or of organia»tions of students approved oy the schools. 

5. ASFSA opposes termination of the Nutrition Educatkm and Training Program 
iN^TTK and supports the original wmrept <rf 50 cents per child per y^r for the pur- 
pose of nutrition education for students and ongoing training for food ^rvice per- 
son ne!. 

G ASFSA opposes eliminating the requirement that USDA directly adminstter he 
Child Nutrition Praams. IdeaJly State Agencies should administer their pn^rama 
However* several states have laws,, policies or even constitutional provisions which 
prohibit the State Educational Agency from administering non-school programs. 
Currently, the USDA ^ministers the Child Nutrition Prt^am and Special Milk 
Program in private schools in thirteen states; the Child Care Food Program in nine 
stales and the Summer Food Service Prc^ram for children in seventeen states. If 
Congress permits the USDA to withdraw from the administration of Child Nutrition 
Proijrams. mas« termination may occur in states which are unable or unwilling to 
change state laws 

7 ASJ-'SA opposes indexing of the reimbursement rate for the reduced-crice 
mealfci In ri*cent years the a^t for the reduced-price lunch has increased from 10c to 
40c rU^ult* of the National Evaluation of School Nutrition Program have shown a 
direii relationship between participation and meal price ASFSA, therefore, oppc^es 
suth price inci^a*«?** in the reduced- price meal categories 

^. ASFSA urges the Congress to undertake a feasibility study or pilot pro^t or 
various methodn of operating a self-financing school lunch program for all children 

During' the final meeting of the White House Task Force of Food Assistance, Dr. 
CJeur^t* (Jraham. a cummission member re-surfaced the idea that the National 
SchcK)! Lunch Program would belter s*erve all tln'lilff-fi if it were a universjai pro- 

J 
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gram He then went <m U> propose funding the j^rogrsm by includiM the value of 
the tunch ^rved as twi^Ir taeame ^ 

year. Congreomian Sfilfer intiiCNittced tc^fislsatton wAdd tow re- 

duced the current 100% tm ileductioo on bitting lunches biuI entertajd^mot ex- 
pajjse to im^ aad uaed tt)^>i«t^ue for child autritkMnu It was ^timaled that this 
I^jgirfatKm w<mld have ipnim^ $12 BUItoa in new revenue to the U S. Ti^stiry. 
If you omibine & Gecme GrBham s «uwe^Mn with Ccn^msimui Miller's mpcm^ 
«k you ^ raise orer 9m of the fuiub needed to finaiu^ the Univeraal Schod 
Lunch Prqgrain And if the univer^ program h only ^xteodsd to ^mentary 
achools It would mrt be neceswv to lower the tax dedtK^ion on Imrinass Itmd^^ 
and entmaimnent aspmaea to SulTtc^t revenue could be raised 1^ lowerina 
tbpdeductifH} at af^pnmmateiv 80%. 

The declaration of policy bi the Natima! Sebori Lunch Act has nc^ been amended 
wnce It was macted seme S7 3^19 ago. Sine* that time a number of ^ifkant 
changi» have been nwMie Most importantbr was the change en^rted in 1971 provid- 
inR ^itwn^. OT^ special feferat Constance, in onier to piwide fro? and induced 
price meals to poor children, tt was a dianae that ASFSA sti9^ su^mts. 

With s^ctment of the free and red(a?ed lunch pfwram the mksim of the 
National Scfwl Lunch Pro^m enlarged frwn a iMdth and nutritton pro^m 
to mcJtMie an income security nmponent Concomitantly there h»s been an increase 
tn venficatun requirement, an increa^ in doeumratatimi requiremeirts and le» 
jensif ivitv tv vroi^iing ^oor diUdren from ov^ identificat^ and discriminatim. 
In Hhort. the Natiunai School Uit^ Program ss^c^rrently fBCiag something of an 
Identity crmuH . In it a welfare prc^ram. or is it a nutrttkm fm«fam for all chil- 
dren : ' 

A univi>raa! «chool iunch proin^am for ill children would get sdioob out oi the 
costiv and burdensume^busii^ of having to document and verify the income of 
famU^ partKTipating in the progran^. These activities are better Mt to the experts 
at IKS Second, il would refbcus tl» progr^ on its initial goal of provtdii^ nutn- 
t»ous meab to all chikfren throughout the nation who widh to participate in pro- 
^^am—reK^irdle^ of income. Third, it would eliminate all problms associated with 
identification of poor children and discriminaticHi. 

Mr rhiiirman, we have been aware erf the advant^es of a universal free school 
lunch protfriim for many years We have not, however, explored the various options 
that may be available for financing such a pn^m. We therefore request that Con- 
grens undertiike a pilot project or at least a feasibility study to ascertain the vanouft 
mt^ods of operating o f*elr financing school lunch prtm^am for all children 

Thank you very much Mr Chairman* Mraibers erf the Committee for the opportu- 
nify to provide mfurnvitKm on our f'hild Nutriti<m P^«r^ins. are ready to 
ani^wt-r any t|m-stion« that you may have Thank you verv much for permitting ua to 
teiittfy 

STATEMENT OF A PANEL OF WITNESSES ( ONSISTING OF GENE 
WHITE. CHAIR. PUBLIC POIJC Y AND LEGISLATION Ct)MMIT« 
TEE. AMEKK AN SC HOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION, AND 

director op child nutrition and food distribution 
pr(h;rams for California state department of ediica. 

TION. A( COMPANIED BY BETTY BENDER, PRESIDENT, AND 
MARSHALL MATZ, COl N8EL, AMERICAN SCH(K>L FOOD SERV- 
ICK ASSCM lATION: AND MARY FILKO, MEMBER OF THE PUBLH* 
POLICY AM) LE(;iSLAT!ON COMMITTEE, FROM AKRON. OH 

Ms. White G(xx1 morning, Mr. Chairman, ariH thank you 

Chairman Pf.rkins, You may want to pull your mike up There 
art* so many people and the doors are Of^n, Jiist^go ahead and talk 
so everybody can hear. 

Mj^- White Mr. Chairman, our opening coramenta will be made 
by Betty R >nd* r, president of the American School Food Service 
Ass<K"iation Then 1 wil! give you our prepared statement. 

Ms BKNnfCF Mr Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to 
present our orepartfti statement to you. Ms, Gene White, as chair- 
man of our Pubiic Policy and Legislation Committee, has the full 
endnr.s^men! of the i.hsociat ion's petition on these ii^ues. 
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We have with us also Mary Filko from Akron, OH, a memter of 
the Public Policy and Legislative Committee. She will add to the 
testimony which Gene White is going to submit. 

Gene, as our l^islative chairman, has the full endorsement of 
the association on the particular issues which we wish to present 
today- So, Gene, thank you. 

Ms. White. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, Mr Goodling, my name is 
Gene White, chairman of the Legislative and Public Policy Com- 
mittee, American School Food Service Association. I am also the di- 
rector of Child Nutrition and Fock! Distribution Programs for the 
California State Department of Education. 

The American School FockI Service Association is once again 
pleased and, indeed, honored to appear before you and to bring to 
your attention our concerns for the nutritional well-being of the 
children of the Nation. You do provide this annual tradition and 
we most sincerely do appreciate it. 

The 1985 budget which has been sent to the Congress does not 
propose any additional cuts for child nutrition and, of course, we 
are most appreciative of that. We are, however, looking at several 
legislative changes that do need to be made and these are the ones 
that we will address this morning. 

Now we do have a prepared statement that we have submitted 
for the record and rather than taking your time to read through 
your whole statement, if agreeable with you, I will just highlight 
some of the provisions. 

In your opening comments you did mention H.R 7 Of course, 
you know, the association does strongly suppiirt that legislation be 
cause it would continue to authorize several programs that we feel 
are extremely important and you identified them. Each of them is 
very important. 

I guess one we would like to highlight is the Nutrition Education 
;ind Training Program because euch year there has bt*en an at- 
tempt, through the budget proces^, to eliminate that program We 
do feel that the modest $5 milli(i|k that has been provided should 
certainly be continued and, of course, our position is to restore the 
funding to the original level of 5() cents per child. 

We Ix^iieve that nutrition education is a very important part of 
the total Food Service Program and, as such, should certainly be 
i ontinued We do have supportive information to show that it is 
not only educationally important, but it is cost effective. 

In terms of the *=^ubsidy provisions of H.R 4(HU, we know th^it 
that legislation has passi^d by a very imprc^ssive vote of to 1 in 
th(^ House. We attribute this to your stronj^ and i'ffertiv? icadt-i 
slu}) and. again, we do appreciate that 

\Vv thought it might be helpful and, fx*rhaps, reassurin^^ Mr 
Chairman, to tell you that we do have additional informatior: that 
further supports the provisions of H K Mi\U, and sjH^CMficaliy this is 
in \ hv cwvki ot providinj^ assistance for the reduced-priced nipals. Ay 
yon kn^w, m that legislation it would Ihej* \y*' poiHsihie to reduce 
the prue iA ihv iunch from 10 cents to 25 cents for the reduLcd 
prt(t» cliild and the breakfast would be reducec^ from MO to la cents 
afsd wr would bi» able to increase* the nutritional content by adding 
a few TTiore pi ruiies back, probably in the area of add<*d protein 
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We are rmding this year as we have in the past that the escala- 
Uon in price of the reduced-price meals is, indeed, resulting in the 
dropping of many children trom the families of the working poor 
from the reduc^-price program. 

If you could refer to page 3 of our t^timony, you would fEhd 
there a table which we haMe provided which is a sampling of s^e 
of the changi^ in imrocfpation in selected m^jor city schoMs 
throughout the nation. As you know, Mary Filko on my right is 
here prepared to address the situation in Akron, OH, if you so 
desire. ^ 

But let me call your attention now to the schools. For example, 
we are comparing October 1980 with ^ct£^r 1983. We are showing 
a decrease of 48 percent in the reduced-price participation. Mem- 
phis, TN, down 67 percent Raleigh, NC, down 27 percent. Birming- 
ham, AL, down 29 percent Afturquerque, NM, down ^ percent 
Cleveland, OH, down 22 percent Kansas CSiy, MO, down 4 percent. 
Fort Lauderdale, FL, down 12 percent. 

Now some of the varian<» in the (^line is, of course, due to the 
economy and the amount of unemployment in that area, in my 
own State of California, statewide, the reduced-price participation 
IS down by 30 percent. So by providing this information, we just 
want to assure you that what you have in your legislation we feel 
is right on target. We feel this further verifies theineed that you so 
ably have address in the l^islation. 

Now. this morning we wmild like to do two thinn^. One is to 
present the supportive data which has just been done. The second 
IS to highlight a couple of provisions that we feel should be idded, 
It at all possible to the current legislation and proc^. The one are 

The one area is in competitive ftwds and the other area addr^^ 
a pilot study or a f^isibility si ady to look at the pc^ibiiity of devel- 
oping some sort df seif-fmancing provision for a universal-type pro- 
gram, making food service nutritionally adequate meals available 
to all children. 

In terms of the first recommendation that we have on competi- 
tive foods, again, if you could refer to the testimony on page 4, item 
4^1 would like to reference that in detail by reading that section of 
the testimony. The American School Food Service Association sup- 
ports the strict regulation of competitive ftwds. Their restrictions 
on the sale of food sold in competition with the National School 
Lunch Program are vital to protect both the nutritional quality of 
P[^a™ as well as ♦he financial integrity of the pn^ram. 

ASFSA supports legislation that would bar the sale of competi- 
tive foods on school premises from the beginning of the school dav 
to 30 minutes after the last lunch. As you know. Mr. Chairman 
the Court of Appeals fpr the District of Columbia recently held that 
the Secretary of Agriculture lacked the statutory authority to justi- 
fy the current USDA regulations. We believe that situation should 
be remedied in the legislation that's pending. 

Now point 2 of that issue would be this: '^Business Week" maga» 
zine on January reported, and I am quoting, "McDonalds says it is 
moving to stay abreast, if not ahead, of the domestic market and 
looking at barely tapped distribution outlets such as our schools." 

Now we believe that if fast food restaurants are allowed to 
invade the school campuses, the revenue from sales will inure to 
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the benefit of corporate stockholders, not the School Lunch Pro- 
gram and the childreft that it is designed to serve. Current law 
allows the sale of competitive foods found by the Secretary to be 
nutritionally satisfactory only if the proceeds from the sale of such 
foods will inure to the benefit of the schools or of any organization 
of students approved by the schools. 

We urge the Congress to require strict enforcement of this impor- 
tant provision of the law and to make clear that it requires ail pro- 
ceeds to inure to the tenefit of the schools or of the organizations 
of students approved by the schools. So we would hope that that 
could be addressed as a matter of law. 

The second recommendation for an amendment would he on page 
6 of the testimony^ item 8. This relates to the pilot study just refer- 
enced. Again, reading from the text, ASFSA urg^ the Congress to 
undertake a feasibility study or a pilot project on various methods 
of operating a self-financing school lunch program for all children. 

During the final meeting of the White House Task Force on Food 
Assistance, Dr. George Graham, a commi^ion member, resurfaced 
the idea that the National School Lunch Program would better 
serve the needs of all children if it were, indeed, a universal pro- 
gram. He then went on to propose funding the prc^dm by includ- 
ing the value of the lunch served as taxable income. 

Last year Congr^ssman George Miller introduced legislation that 
wocld have reduced the current 100 percent tax deduction on busi- 
ness lunches and entertainment expense to 70 percent and used the 
revenue for child nutrition . It was ^timated that this legislation 
would have generated $1.2 billion, in new revi'nue to the U.S. 
Treasury. If you combine Dr. George (jrahara's suggestion with 
that of Congressman George Miller's proposal it would be possible 
to raise over approximately 90 percent of the funds needed to fi- 
nance the Universal School Lunch Prc^ram And if the Universal 
Program was only extended to elementary schools, it would, ^of 
course, be necesi^ary to have a lesser deduction, perha{^ at the 70 
pi*rcent level 

The declaration of- policy in the National School Lunch Act has 
not bet*n amended since it wan enactt ri some 37 years ago. Since 
that time a number of significant changes have been made^ Most 
importantly was the change enacted in 1971 providing additional 
oi^^special Fixieral assistance in order to provide free and reduced- 
price meals to the Nation's poor children It was a change that 
ASFSA strongly supported 

With enactment of the Free and Reduced Price Lunch Program, 
the mission of the National Schcwl Lunch Program w^is enlarged 
from a health and nutrition program to include an inq<jme security 
conij.x>nent C'onromitantly, there has been an increaf^e in the veri- 
fication requirement, an incr<?iise in documentation n»quirement.s 
and l^»ss sensitivity to protecting jHKir children fnyn overt identifi- 
cation and discrimination In short, the School Lunch Program is 
current I V facing something? of an identitv crisis Is it a wf>)fare pro 
^riiin or fs it a nutritional proj.ram tor all children'* 

A universal sch(H>i lunch program for all children wtuild ^vl 
schools out <*f the costly and burdens ^'ne business of having to doc- 
ument and verify thv income* of each family participating^ in the 
pro^^rani The activities are ^H't^er left h) the exfn^rts at IRS 
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Second, it would refocus the program on its initial goal of provid- 
ing nutntious meals to ail children throu^out the Nation who 
wish to participate in tl^ prc^iam regardless of income. Third, it 
wouM elumnate all pn^ems associated with idcmtifkation of poor 
chiluren and discrimination. > 

Mr. Chairman, we have been aware of the adi^tages of a uni- 
versal free school lunch program for many years. We have not, 
however, explored the vanous options that may be available for fi- 
nancmg such a pn^^ram. We, therefore, request that Congress un- 
dertake a pilot project or at least a feasibility study to ascertain 
the vanous methods that might be available of operating a self-fi- 
nancing school lunch program for all children. 

Thank you very m^ch, Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee, for providing us this opportunity to talk with you about this 
today. We did have a^ opportunity yesterday to report on this 
same set of concerns in the Senate before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. We hope that they, too, would consider sudi amend- 
ments. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much, Ms. White. 
Mr. Hughes. 

[Prepared statement of Charles Hughes follows:] 

PbEPARED STATEMEffT OF ChaRLES HuOHSS, ChAIRCTBBON. AMERICAN FeDBBATION W 

Statc. County and Municipal Employiks. AFL-aO, Schooi, Employee Adviso- 
ry i^umrns and PRfsaofon er Local 372, Board of Education EMPLOYsiis 
DiffTRirT t^Nca 37. New York Citv 

Good morning. Mr. Chairman and members of tfie Subcomrainee 

'a^,-^*** Chairperson of the School Employees Advisory Cx>mmittee of 
Af>t,Mfc AFi,-CIO, representing 40.000 memw-rs who work in child nutrition pro- 
grams in thp majority of the states. 

Jj^ r^^i^^^S^"^^ °f 3'^?' of Education Em- 

te^' ^^"""^ 37 New York City. My meml)e^^^ more than 6.000 School 

hood Service members, work in the largest school feeding program in the nation 
we are proud of the contnbution we are making to the sua*® of this major child 
nutrition program m the country's largest city. 

I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the merabere of this Subcommittw 
tor vour long standing commitment to ttrese prcwrams over the years 

My remarks will be brief 

Let me say first that APSCME strongly supports the provisions of H R 7 
As provided in the bill, authorization would be made permanent for fivf crucial 
urograms^ the Womens, Infant and Children FYogram (WIC*; the Summer Food 
-^^^f^ff^' and Commodity Distribution Program; the Nutrition Education 
and Training Pribram and State Administrative E»pense» 

h^uh of these prt^rams has demonstrated its value and worth to the children of 
our land and to the agenciw the bear responsibility for their administration Con- 
trary to the continuing misguided phil<^phy of the Reagan Administration, they 
merit permanent authorization 

J We urge the Committee to categoncally reject the Administration's recommenda- 
«<.n that reauthorization for the WIC C^immodity Distribution, and State Adminis- 
f rut IV,. ExpenHes pr<«rams be limited to a period of one year 1 would hope that bv 
dt riyin^( thl^ retommendation, the Congre^ would be sending the AdministraUon a 
cleiir Hod loud signal fhiit U opposes any tampering with these programs And 
unless If df liberately turn off its hearing aid. it would get the message 

By the same token, we would ask the Committee to cast aside the Administra 
uon s propi^I to ransoiidate the Summer Food Service and Child C-are Programs 
Hit*. « .\on School Program Grant ta the states Combining them into a block grant 
»*<.u d MTiousIy undermine the uufnt and effectiveness of each one of them It 
Hould reiinquitth the roie of the Federal government in assuring the nutritional 
hi-alrh ot our nsition s thildren These child nutrition services would run the risk of 
i.TnHnuti-(j or dri«^tj«iliv rt^duced The fact w that if the Administration's pro- 
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posal ts odofiltfd, it will imcfaiee all4oo-famiiiar result of miwticms in feiteml 
support aiid denial of b^if^ntB to oiherwk^ eligiUe 

Sir. Chaimmn* I know that ym and tim nMnhcro of the Committee af^pHneoate tite 
importance of pttivWng son^ unsure itf Feiteral suracnt to in essia^ them 
in meetii^ the co6t «^ the National edi»atimi md trahiing promm. Hie mm 
anKHUit altoc^ed um ^Mrptme which is vttal to tte ultin^ deve!o|TOrat of the 
soundest child nutrittoial programs posaSbite ahouM not only be autlmwd m a p^ 
manent basis Imt dtcmld also be f^fy ftiroled This mode^ nuroBtmeni in the well- 
being of chUdren rfiouU not be abandboed 1^ the FM»ral government 

1 would also like to take a a^m^t to lend our suppcnt to H.R. 4ml and & 1913. 
These bills wouM make a moite^ resti^at&m erf* $15(>^iillkm to tbs child nutrition 
programs by, anmig other thiim redudi« the cort erf reduced-|mce lum;b^and 
tmakfa^. iliese prwisions wilfbmefit thow who have been hurt the most the 
cuts in the child nutrition ^nsgrma^ the waMm poor. , ^ ^ 

Before cmcliKiina my r^^narks, I think tl» Oraunittee wouM a{^m*date hiring 
our enperimces iq Pfew York Qty in attemptiw to insfd^n^it the incraae verifica- 
tixm requirement in the Scbfxd Lum:h ami Biearast Pragrans. ^ 

Nearly ninety percent of the nmre than 500,000 chiktren in cmr pr(^[ram are eligi- 
ble for free or reoucedwm lui^ tmakfiwt 

The members of my Local are w(»1ui^ dosely with our Bmrd of EdiM»tum m wr 
efforts to amply with the verifkation recmir^nent. It has imyven tmns^ble to am- 
pl^ the minimum 3,000 verifi£ati<m>y March Isl New Yoi* (% Has reqiMst- 
ed an exteimkm tl^ deadline as, I underhand, so have other large ctttes. 

One of the greatest dtfikultks we face arises from the well known feet Oiat the 
poor and the near-poor are difHcult to reach because (rf* h^ uMMlity whidi tBm- 
fw:ed upon them. If ywi dimt havte tto mcm^ to pgr rwr rent, wt yuu go. Tl» 
procefls' stated purpose m to (tetennine cases of fraud and abuse. It is, we ^ 
unnecessarily aiMy expenditure <tf time and money with an &^ result of dubiora 
coet^nectiveneffi. In New York CSty. the incideiu» ot frairf and dbiae is mimn^. 
The fact of the matter timt the imposition of thfa proeesB tm the pmr and the 
near poor is intimidatii^ airf omftirang, and will have an e«tr«nely detrirorotal 
affect (Ml the program and tte diildren it serves. AFSCME reque^ that the SuIk 
committee give serious a)i»l«teratkm to the diminatiim <rf thfa requiranmt^ ^ 

Along these lines, we believe cme wav to reduce the burdensome re^xmsiUlity for 
verification is to sumKnt a univeral seftod feeding program. All children cmiW i»r- 
ticipate. regardless of imm^. We support a fea^bihty study rf thfe apmach. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman for the <^portunity to te^ify before you this momang. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES HUGHES, CHAIRPER^N. AFSCME 
SCHOOL EMPLOYEE ADVISORY COMMITTEE, AND PR^IDENT 
OF HKTAL 372. BOARD OF EDUCATION EMPLOYEES. DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 37. NEW YORK CITY 

Mr. Hughes. Good moving, Mr Chairman, and the honorable 
members of the this committee. My name is Charles Hi^hes and 1 
speak to you as the chairperson of the School Employees Advirory 
Committee of the American Federation of State, County and Mu- 
nicipl Employees, AFL-CIO, representing 40,000 members who 
work in child nutrition prc^ams in the nuyority of the States. 

I also appear before you as the president of local 372, Board of 
Education Employees, District Council 37, New York City. My 
members, more than 6,000 school food service members, work m 
the largest school feeding pro^m in the Nation. We are proud of 
the contributions we are making to the succe^ of this mf^jor Child 
Nutrition Pribram in the countiy's largest city. 

I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman and the members of 
this subcommittee, for your longstanding commitment to these pro- 
Kramn over the years. My remarks will be brief Let me ray first 
that AP^'ME strongly supports the provisions of H.R. 7 and at 
this moment, Mr Chairman, I would like to read from a letter that 
was s(»nt to Congressman Gary Ackerman from Congressman Steve 
Solar/ as it relates to the equipment I* states. 
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This ainefidii^t would provkle $15 millioa to adioois. induding private and niro- 
'^^'^ them to Mug th^ yteheu la to staodaidV to 
lete or J*«keneqii,™it Unit wduM hinder their aklhy to fnfticii»to ia^feden 
32^ ^^'fef »««*Ww»t Thi> EmaU grsat and Wd ™SWeKi^ 
fc^fi^S„***^ ***f OmnMna BeooiKiliat^Kct in IMLlffiS 

6v^vl.^£j^^ ^It^^JVi^ raodwate iaamie dUUrea lia«e been 

forced to <fci9pOTt of tte «Aod 

resource* needed to bring their food mrrice and eqoip^t up to ^ni^S^ 
Now back to my testimony. As provide in the bUl, authorization 
WMiW be made permanent for five cnicml programs: The Wtmien. 
Infant and puldren Program [WIC]. the Summer Food Service Pro- 
gram, the Commodity Distribution Program, the Nutritiim Educa- 
tion and Training Program, and State Administrative Expenses. 
Each of these programs has ctemonstrated its value and worth to 
the children of our land and to the agencies that bear responsibil- 
ity for their administration. 

Contrary to the continuing minded philosophy of the Reagan 
administration, they merit permanent authorization. We urge the 
committee to categorically reject the administraUon's recommenda 
Uo- that reauthorization for the WIC, Commodity Distribution and 
Mate Administrative Expenses Pn^jram be limited to a period of 1 
year. I would hope that by denying this recommendation the Con- 
inress would be sending the admin»tration a clear and loud signal 
that it opposes any tampering with these programs. Unless it delib- 
erately turns off Its hearing aid, it should get the message. 

By the same token, we would mk the committee to cast aside th^ 
admmistration s proposal to consolidate the Summer Food Service 
and Child Care Programs into a nonschool program grant to the 
Mates. Combining them into a block grant would seriously under- 
mine the intent and the effectiveness of each one of them. It would 
rehnquish the role of the Federal Government in assuring the nu- 
tritional health of our Nation's children. 

These child nutrition services would run the risk of being termi- 
nated or drastically reduced. The fact is that if the administration 
proposal IS adopted, it would produce the all-too-familiar result of 
reduction m Federal support and denial of benefits to otherwise eli- 
gible children. 

Mr Chairman, I know that you and the members of the commit- 
tt'e appreciate the importance of providing some measure of Feder- 
al support to States in assisting them in meeting the costs of nutri- 
tion education and training programs. The small amount allocated 
tor this purpose which is vital to the" ultimate development of the 
soundest Child Nutrition Program possible should not only be au- 
thorized on a permanent basis but should also be fully funded This 
niodest investment in the well-being of children should not be 
abandoned by the Federal Government. 

I would also like to take a moment tc lend our support to H R 

i '\ ^"'^'^ '^^^ ^'^'^ ^""^^ ^^^^ ^ modest restoration of 

$l.»0 million to the child nutrition programs, by, among other 
thing's. redutmB the cost of reduced-price lunches and breakfasts 
These provi.sions will benefit those who have been hurt the most by 
the cuts in the child nutrition prt^ams, the working poor 
-ru^^T ""^^"^'■fhip ha.s already been affected by these reductions, 
the .i miihon lunches that have been cut out of the school lunch 
programs have m^-anf the \<ms> of thou.sands of jobs nationwide— 
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icka held n»)stly by women, the ones who have been denied Uto 
right to have justice and job racurity in this great land of plenty. 
We believe that H.R 4091 and a 1913 will somewhat alleviate the 
threat of further ^ loss. 

Before condudmg my remarks, I think the committee would ap- 
preciate Iwaring our experience in New York City in attempting to 
implement the inc(»ne verification requirements in the school 
lunch and breakf^ progran». 

Nearly 90 ^rcent trf the more than 500,0(» children in our pro- 
gram are eligible for free or reduced-price lunch and breakfast 

The members of my local axe working closely with the board of 
education in our efforts to onnply with the veriHcation require- 
merX It has proven unpossible to complete the minimum of 3,000 
verifications by March 1. New York City has requited an exten- 
sion of the deadline as, I understand, so have oti^r large cities. 

One of the greatest difficulties we face arises from the well- 
known fact that the poor and the near poor are difficult to rerch 
because of high mobiUty which is enfbrrad upon them. If you don't 
have the money to jMiy your rent, out you go. The process' stated 
purpose is to ctetermine cases of fraud and abuse. It is, we submit, 
an unnecessarilv costly expenditure of time and money with an 
end result of dubious cost-effectiveness. In New York City, the inci- 
dence of fraud and abuse is minimal. Accordil^[^ to an »lministra- 
tion ofTicial who addressed the American Food Service Association 
yesterday, they have no problems with the School Lunch Program. 

The question is, why then, I ask, are we immersed iuthia compli- 
cated and time-consuming process? The fact of the i&tter is that 
the imposition of this process on the poor and the n^-poor is in- 
timidating and confusing. It will have an extremely detrimental 
effect on the program and the children it serves. AFSCME requests 
that thf? subcommittee give serious consideration to the elimination 
of this reauirement. 

Along these lines, we believe one way to reduce burdensome re- 
sponsibility for verification «s to support a Universal School Feed- 
ing Pn^ram. All children should partici|mte r^ardless of income. 
We support a feasibility study of this approach. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to testify before 
you and your honorable committee this morniri^ 

Chairman Perkins. Let me ask all of vou, the administration 
only wants a 1-year extension of all of the^ programs and wants 
the Summer and the Child Care Piogram block granted. as.suming 
that were to happen and considering all of the cuthack« you hnve 
had in the last few years, would that bring about much more insta 
bility at the State and local level or would it heip your program " 
Co ahead and aiLSwer it 

Ms. White. Mr. Chairman, as one who would likt- to sfieak lo 
that point, first on the bliK-k granting. We would uppt>Ke a biixk 
grant because we feel that child nutrition i.s a nationwide i.ssue and 
should remain a Fed«^ral responsibility with "strong support from 
State and Ifical agencies Bu{ we do beMeve that child nutrition is a 
nationwide issue and thiit the child whi eventually lives in a low 
income State should have the same opportunities for nutritional 
meals as :\ child from a ?nore afiluent State So wr oppose a bi'.K-k 
grant 
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Your secimd Qi^rthm about hy&ar authorizatimi, in nw jw^- 
ment, that would be a disa^er; I do not beiieve it is pose^bw to ef- 
fectively outr^ch a program and admia^er it wh^ it operates 
from year to year. I think that wmdd be a very, very difficult 
things fiw al! or tte ^tes <^ the Nation. 

Chairman PrauuNS. Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. HuGHSS. Mr. Chairmant this union believes very stron|dy 
that hunger is a national mmmslUlity. It bris^ to mind me 
Statue c£ Liberty that »t8 in tne harbor of tl^ dty al New York 
wiikh bi^kallv says, your tired and your hungry." So, 

ther^ore, we £^ that the C(m|grra8 of the United States of Aii^iv 
ica has a respcmsubility to feed its peojAe. 

I we joini^ m this nunming the Honcn^Ue Cc^^reranan frmn 
Chicago, IL, Mr. Charles Ha^», who. when he wm running for 
office, stated em^iatk^dly Uiat ^ro dmL'i frad the people. I said to 
him when he made that staten^t that whra he came to Ccmgrem 
that he would be fining pewle like yourself and Mr* Goodling and 
others to fight the good f^t to fera the peoi4e. Berauw during 
that statement we saw the s^t of a man idui stood on Uie Sra ^ 
Galilee and who took five Iraves of br^d and fed a multitiute. 

Therefore, thoro who believe in tl^ King James version am also 
believe that this country which wra Imilt on that tradition shMHild 
feed its hungry, that this Government has a responsibility to feed 
its hungry. We have found that whenever you block grant some- 
thing, then the national implication is lost in that kind of transla- 
tion. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you for an excellent statement, Mr. 
Hughes, and you, too, Ms. White. 

Now let me ask both of you, in 1981 the Con^rew rep^ed the 
authority to appropriate funds to purcha^ equipment for lunch- 
rooms. Should we now restore that authority, and is equipment in 
loc^I lunchrooms deteriorating due to alt the^ budget cuts of the 
last few years? Do you care to comment on it first, Ms) White? 

Ms. White. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Tm sure others would 
like to address it, too. 1 do believe there is a need for equipment 
assistance funding. We were finding, for example, in my State of 
California, that it was not an adequate appropriation, even when 
we had the funding 

In terms of looking at priorities, I would hope that if this is, 
indeed, to be a priority of the committee, that this would be an ad- 
ditional augmentation to the existing bill, as it's priced out. 

Chairman Peiucins. Mr, Hughes. 

Mr. HucjHKS We have found in New York City, and the reason 
we would like to have the $1.^ million reetored to the prc^ram, that 
the stov€*s are blowing up in many of those kitchens. Many days 
hot food is not available to be served because the equipment is old 
and obsolete, and we believe that the restoration, as small as it 
might be, for equipment, is very important so that we will be able 
to serve the kind of nutritious and compatible meals that are nec- 

U y()u1l rtHntl, there was a ^reat deal of concern atK)Ut plate 
waste at one point, and we beiieve without the proper equipment 
we are Koin^ to have to ko back to that mean end vicious cycle of 
kids dumping fcK>d in the Kurba^e cans. 
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Chaiman PEBKura. Mr. Goodlii^. 

Mr. GooDUNO. Thank you, Mr. Cliiainnan. 

Fir^t of all, I would think that the 1-year rrauthorization ide« is 
not very well thcnight tfirou^ I wotud be of^posed to any such 
kind of program, simply because it <k>^'t really give you much op- 
portimity to plan and do the kind of jdb that you should be doing 
becauw you know that it will reoonir year idfter ymr. 

On the other hami, I have a real i»^lem with oversight commit* 
tee permanently reaut}K)rizii]^. My hope would be that I could get 
tii» chairman to comprraiiae and peiimp get a 4-year program or 
something of that nature. I think that for 'an ovenui^t rapimittee 
to say that we're permanently reautluTrizing amid be misconstrued 
as "We*re not rrally going to pav too much attamtion as to how 
well the program is working/' and so I would hope that somewhere 
we could come akmg wi^ a compromiw and indicate that the ad- 
ministration's program is poorly thought out and perhaps come up 
with an alternative method. 

Let me bAso say what this is tl^ first time, I think, in my 10 
years where we talk about universal feeding and at the same time 
also talk about how it might be |«id for. I think that's an indica- 
tion of maturity, perhaps, on b<^h sid^ Ym not sure. [Laughter.] 

But let me then just ask one other question. First of all, do you 
have a serious problem with, for instance, a 4*year reauthorization 
program idea for all these pn^rams? 

Ms. Bender, 1 think that that would certainly give us opportuni- 
ty to oiiganize ourselvra. and it would give planning time, which is 
what we need if we're going to have an effective prc^ram. 

Naturally, we would like vo see the program as ongoing, but 
needs do change and our climf.te does change. But a 4-year authori- 
zation would be a tremendous help. 

Mr. GooDUNG. One other question nr one other comment I might 
make. Last year, as you remember. I was pushing the idea that we 
do something about the shortfall of last year, but it fell on deaf 
ears, both in ct»mmittee and with the public. Now I telieve we are 
up to about $^VM million. I realize ywi didn't have to testify about 
that today, but I didn't see any mention of that shortfall and, yet, I 
understand thvt this year it is a concern. Would anyone, either Mr. 
Hughes or Ms. Bender, like to comment? 

Ms. Bender. Yesterday when the administration was speaking 
they said they had submitted their request for the shortfall. 

Mr. (kx>PLiN(;. A supplemental? 

Ms Bendkr Yi*s» a supplemental request or a supplemental ap- 
propriation. So at this particular point we have not addressed that 
subject 

Mr, (J{KH)!JNc;, That will be a change if s<)mcH)ne finally submits 
a supplemental 1 don't quite understand why that hi^n't hapjK»ned 
in the 10 years that I have been here. 

Ms Whitk. Mr, Gcxxliing, we might also comment that as you 
l<x)k at the funding for the programs, the shortfall has lx*en one 
concern but also the carrying over deficit has been a second cun 
cern We would hope that both of those concerns could be ad- 
dressed in terms of the funding needs for the program. 

Mr (mmum.inc; Mi Hughes, any comment on that'' 
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Mr. HughIb. I concur with the two |»«vMras ^peakers^ Mr. Good- 
ling. 

Mr. Gkx>OLiNG. Thank yoiL I have no ftuihcr qu^kms, Mr. 
Chairman. 

- Chairman PsRKiira. Mr. Kilitee. 

Mr. KiLDES. Thank ^m, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask all id ymi this question. In c^mying out the ^ 
new regulations requiring v^ificaUon (rf am^Ucations fm th» free 
and reaw»l-orice meals, are ymi findis^ timt many children, are 
being disqualified and how mudi b this costing us in adminmtra- 
tive costo? Ccmld all d you onnnmit <m that, tmied on your various 
experienoes? 

MS. Whttb. We are, iiKleed, coi^rmd abmA the two joints you 
n^tiimed — the cost of verifkaticm ami the fact that children are 
beinu^ disqualifkd. (X course, as you know, tiiis is the firat of the 
• verincation requirrairat so we are really jusNt beginnii^ to get 
meaningful data. 

The tmng we are hearii^ in practically all ca^» iiiHhere tl^rv are 
sutotantial number of chikirra to be ^^erified is tiiat many families 
are not returning the required infbrmaticm to support the verifica- 
tion. As a result, many children are being droi4>^ from -the pro- 
grara — — 

Mr. KiLDEE. Who otherwire would be qualified, but because of 
the 

Ms. White [continuing]. Because th^ are n<^ responding, the as- 
sumption is that they — well, they are disqualified You have to re- 
spond back to be verified. By way of data, I can quote one statistic 
from the Los Angeles Unified School District, wnich is, of courw, 
w you know, one of the largest pn^rams in the Native. Out of the 
3,0W} applications that they verified somethiop^ like 1*200 children 
m of this month have now be«i bumped oft of the program. In 
m<»t of those cases, they are simply eliminated becaum uie fami- 
lies have not been dble to respond i^k. 

Now in this case the verification informatK>n was sent out in sev- 
eral languages, but even so, it's complex, it's difficult to understand 
and we believe that there are terriers <rf that kind that are making 
it difficult, if not impossible, for families to respond and the child 
then is being bumpeo off. 

Now in terms of the cost of verification, here £^in, we are going 
to get hard data, we hope, quite soon. In California it appears that-^ 
an average cwt might be somewhere between $20 and ^30 for each 
verified application and that is a conservative figure. Of course as 
you know, this is a new mandated requirement on the school dis- 
tricts. There is no funding for this and the cost of verification is 
really coming ofT of the plate of the child. 

Mr. KiLDEE, When you do get that hard figure, if you could 
i4uupiy it for the committee, I would appreciate that very much. 

Ms. WHrrE, We would be pleased to do that. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Would anyone else care to comment? 

Mr. Hughes. We like to point out that in the city of New York 
we have quite a few different kinds of people — Russians, Puerto 
Ricans, Hispanic, Latin country folks, all kinds of people — who 
have gotten frightened of that form. In addition^ the Food Research 
and Action C!enter have done some studies and they have found 
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that you have to have at least a junior school, or Uth grade rather, 
level of education in oitter to read the form. 

So we are talliing aboat mople who i^re bom before mv time 
and I can speak to fact that my mother is a domestic and when 
she sent me to school, I came hs^ and tried to t^h her how to 
read and write. I am sure that scmie of the parents that are in this 
cat^ory today who are lookii^ at this form canned read and write. 
They are intimidated by that form and that is why the drop has 
taken place. That is why the kids are being disenfranchised for a 
decent meal in the schod fi^stem. 

We believe that this verincaticKn form has incr^ised ti^ woridoad 
and no one is giving ^kiiticmal m<m^ to carry on this responsibil- 
ity. The school districts in the city of New York are drawing from 
other funds in order to try to me^ tl^w requirements at me ex- 
pend of some other kind of qualiW eduottional pn^ram in that 
great city. So we are very concent about the verification. I think 
that this union, along with many of you, said when these r^iUa- 
tions were being talked abcmt tKat they would dirallow a lot of 
people from participating in that pn^ram. We urge you to take a 
strong look at elinunating that kind of provisicm from the regula- 
tions. 

Mr. KiLOEE. Would anyone el^ care to comment on that? 

Ms. FiLKo. Mr. Kildee, my name \si Mary Pilko and I am from 
the Akron public school system in Ohio. We have found in our veri- 
fication process that there is a great deal of mobility amongst the 
people that we have asked to fill out some of thero forms. We, too, 
have had pn^lems getting informati(m bwk. We have sent them 
out in different ways. We have tried to send them through the U,S. 
mail. We have also tried to send them through the children. Quite 
often they don't get home or the mail returns them to us saying, 
''address unknown." For those people their children then are not 
continued in the pn^ram. We give them a period of time which is 
what we are suppraed to do and then after that they are then 
taken ofT the prc^am and th<^ children can no longer participate. 

So I think this idea is one that we, too, want to supiK^rt— not 
taking money and feeding children who should not be fee. But pe- 
nalizing th<»e who shouiabe getting m&ds is just unacceptable. 

Ms. Bender. Mr. Kildee, I did some quick numbers because we 
have just finished our verification proce». My district is Dayton, 
OH. We verified 855 applications this year and it cost me $19,295. 
We ran into some serious prc^lems halfway through the verifica- 
tion system in that we haS a mother pull a knife on the ladies that 
were doing the verification and we had the added cost of security. 
We did have some very irate mothers and fathers. 

In addition to that, we have been trying to do a followup, and I 
don't have those r»umber8 complete yet on the people who did not 
respond V/e are finding that the greatest pn^lem is that, first of 
all, they don't understand. Their reading, their literacy level is 
not— they just simply do not understand. The second major prob- 
lem, I find, on the verification for us has been that people do not 
understand the difference between gross and net when we have 
had to make a cttlinge— gn»« and net income. They look at what 
their dollar is on there at this level. Those were major problems 
which we found in our area. 



Mr* Kiuisl^^ How did you anive at Om^ 

Ms. BwiDm I^e ^ro \ad&es that we dm^oyed to handle the op- 
eration, we set it up in a buiUfing tibat was ^ily aoceaable be- 
catoe my own fHutkular adminfatoraticm Imikiing m net on a Ims- 
line and tte pe«>ple we d^ wiUi needed to girt to it so we had to 
set it up in a special offbe* There was no coa^ Umre for tibe (rffiro 
^t I dii have to have a plicme for acoeastUUty. So we had cost 
of phmie, the cost of the letters, praU^ moling, and Uict, as I 
said, hallway thnH^g^ this process, wh^ wwld nave been abcmt 
December 1, we hmd to have wcurity until we omipleted our vertfi- 
cation proceffi. 

Our school iqrstem did n<rt have the funds to just give me a secu- 
rity man. So we went to mitsifte security. 
Mr. Kuj>E& Tlum^ you very much. ' 
Chairman Perkins* Mr* Bartlett 

Mr* BAfm^rT* Thank you> Mr. Chairman* Just to follow up on 
the last i]uesti<m. Did I understand you to say that you had verified 
800— was it 800 

Ms. Bender. 855. 

Mr: Bartlttt [continuing]* At a coSt of $19,000? 
Ms. Bend^* Yes. 

Mr. Bartlett. Is .your testimony that your (Ejection is to the 
concept of verification or is it just simply too complicated or too 
costly or somehow difficult to understand or, c^ously, not very 
cost effective to talk to 800 people for $19,000? 

Ms. Bender^ No; it's not too cost effective. It does take consider- 
able time that you have to assign. Many school districts — now I did 
not add two people to do that — but you did take two pe<^le from 
their regular duties to be ^i^ed to handle the verifiration. I 
gue^ perha{», my m^r thing is that it is not really cost effective. 
Second, the people who did not respond to us, don't rrapond, those 
that we had to remove from the prc^ram, haven't respcmded be^ 
cause they are not qualifiiGd, but because there is a lack of under- 
standing. At least that's what srams to be coming in our foliowup* 

Then when it is all said and <kme the number of changes tiiat 
were made within my program were ie&» than 10 percent — say, like 
moving from free to reduced and back and forth within their cate- 
gory. They were small in comparison. 

Mr. Bartiett. Ms. Bender, if I could pursue that for just a 
s*H:ond. 

Ms. Bender. Sure. 

Mr. Bartlett, Are you testifying against — you are not then testi- 
fying against the concept of verification? 
Ms. Bender. No; I am 

Mr. Bartlett. Are there improvmients that we could make 
statutorily— in the statute — to simplify the verification process? 
Someone else testified that the forms were too complicated. Per- 
haps we could have simpler forms. 

Mfl. Bendep. I gue% what I am really testifying for is the hope 
that you will take under consideration the feasibility study where 
we can a self-financing pn^ram for all children which would then 
perhaps eliminate some of the concerns and expenditure we are 
having to spend elsewhere. 
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Mr. Bartustt. Did one of the other witnesses want to answer 
also? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, Mr. Bartlett, if I might What we are sayinc 
gora beyond just the cbUar value involved in the verifkation. It 
sets up a staiKiard in ti^ school system. As I un<ter9taml the princi- 
ple of education, it is to t^u:h tli^ equality mid equal opportunity 
to children. The that these veriucation forms go cmt ami if a 
[Murent who does not possess t3K mc^swry eduction, v9ho can't fill 
out that form, subjects his or her child to a dtuation in the school 
system that I don't think is very h^thy socially. 

The other aspect of it is that it is very time consumii^. I think 
that the previous method and procedures fm* vmfirations were suf- 
ficient for this pn^ram. We l^lieve that this committee and (rtW 
Members of Congress in fighting tl^ cuts that were proposed by 
the administration was partially suecf^ful but then th^ U)ok an* 
other route to furtl^r enxte this program* On that basis, this union 
says that the veriOcation fom^ the way they stand now, are mrt 
conducive for participation at maximum the student population. 

The other aspect cf it is that when the form is not sent back, we 
have done research to show that the diild is eligible to participate. 
The prcH>tem is, dora the parent understand what the form says. 

Mr. Bartlett. Mr. Hi^hm, are all of the children in your pro- 
gram, for example, are ycu certain that they are ail eligible? When 
a child who is not eligiUe is on the pn^am, that takes away a 
meal from a child who is eliidble. You are not arguing against any 
sort of verification or are you? 

Mr. HuGHSS. We are not arguing against any verification. We 
are saying that the form as it stands now in terms of its verifica- 
tion intent has disallowed people who should be eligible to partici- 
pate in that program. 

Mr. Bartlett. Ms. White. 

Ms. White. Just to comment to your first question and that is, 
how did we get into this to start with— I think that was the qu^- 
tion. As i recall the law. Public Law 97-85 contained section 8(>3 
which addressed verification and in that section of law it made ver- 
ification a discretionary 'Qption with the Secretary of Agriculture. 
In laymai/s language it said that if the Stnrretary wishes to estab- 
lish a verification procedure, the State shall comply. That's the 
statutory bnsis. 

Now we have regulations that are in effect this year for the first 
time that have now established a process for verification. From the 
standpoint of th^ American School Food Service Association, we 
support accountability. We are using Federal dollars to feed chil- 
dren. We must be accountable, f think the problems that we are 
hearing are one of pnx'ess and the question then, is there a better 
way to assure accountability, not hurt children who are, for various 
reasons. btMng bumptHl off of the pn^am perhai^ without real 
ne^ed. That's the kind of question that I believe we are having 
today. But we do support accountability. 

• Mr. Bartlett. M^. White, I wonder if you could either today or 
in a foUowup testimony either to this committee or ih my office, if 
you could suggest a diflerent or a better verification system or a 
blotter accountability method 
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Ms. White. I think, sir, ime oS the (jju^dmis we have had m an 
as^xriatum is thu; a part Of that sectiim law that I quoted m- 
quired the Federal Govemn^t via USDA to do a inl<^ fitiHly m 
verificfition in which the vari<Hj^ prorates couM be es|dor^ and 
studied. The pndi>lero as we see it, u part, is tl^ ^ct that the regu- 
lations were iraued a year b^re the pikrt; s^idy have b^i report- 
ed. We still do not have Uie findings of the fiuA stwly released to 
us. 

So we now have r^ulations that ar iK^ed upcm tiiose find- 
ings of the pilot study. We bc^ eventua Hat this can be sti^un- < 
lined in such a way that everybody can live with sc»iething that 
will bring in accountability, but not a dr*crimini|tory aspect for 
children. 

Mr. Bartlett. I womter if any of Uie witneraes — if ymi don't, 
that's fine and I wiU move <mto tl^ next ques^cm — Imt do any of 
the witness h&ve a conceptual suggration, just a concept, bb to 
how you would conceptually structure verifi^tion or accountabil- 
ity? - 

Ms. WnrrE. Well, I think, again, Mr. Bartl^ USDA administra- 
tion did meet with w yesterday at a conference that we are having 
here in Washiligion andwe are told that tl^ have some iww re|ni- 
lations that are being n^waed today, I .think, in tl^ Regkiter. We 
haven't seen ti^m and we are going to be very anxious to see what 
they do. I understand that th^ are proposed changes, that tiiere 

a response time. So we will be goiim Imck to USDA throu|^ the 
established reporting pnx^ures to let tliem know how we feel 
about it It m our hope that ^mething will come ^t of this that 
will make this a more livedo situation administrat^wly, o^twise 
' and what's right for children. 

Mr. Bartlbtt. W<xildsycHi ^nd the m^nbers of this committra— 
at least this member and Jiie committee as a whole your com- 
ments? 

Ms. WHrrs. I am sure we will be pleased to dq that 
* Mr. Bartlktt. I will look at thc^e in the Federal Register. It has 
generally been my belief that, oftentio^ bettor sugg^ions come 
from Ihe people who are admini^ring the prc^^xtun than USDA 
So if your response is that you ^mnt to wait for them to make a 
proposal 

Ms. Wmfte. We totally ^ree with- that statement 

[Applause.] 

.Mr. Bartlett. 1 have a question, Mr. Chairman, if I have a Uttie 
more time, on the bl(K:k grant concept because I have noted that 
several of the witnesses have testified — or I h^rd one — against the 
block grant. I suppose my question really relates to the concept of 
the block grant and that is, is it your feelii^ that in 3rour individ- 
ual States that if the same amount of money for those types of pro* 
grams — that is, nonschool feeding^were Mnt ,to tte States^/ that 
your States would ^uander the money on sudi Uiings as higl^ways 
or that they would fe^ children that weren't hungry? 

I guess I don't understand. I would understand if the funding 
were cut and then sent in a block, but if it were sent in a block, 
does your confidence in your Statra sort of fail? Do you feel like 
you have a lot more clout up here in Washington than you do in 
your State legislature's? 

(Pause.) ^ * 
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Mr. Bartlett. Be careftil with ycrar answer. [Lai^ter.] 

Ms, Whfi^ SHr, fimoimm, I would like to try a resmmse whidi, 
I must my, is not the k^Bdal reqxmse of the S^te of OEdifomia be^ 
cai^e 

Mr. Babtlett. I wiqil4 amume ntiL 

Ms. Whits. Ychi would ^ume that That l^ps* 

In my judgmait tl^ Mock granting would e^aUbh not <me na^ 
tional i»ogram which we now have b^ed cm nutritional integrity 
and education valira fm: Children. What we would have wraM be 
50 different ver^miB oi a diild nbtritira imgram, if, imli^ the 
money got to chiM nutritkm^ 

I do belfeve it is po^bte for scmie ^ates to w^ to divwt tlmt 
money to hi^ways <nr slant growing or whoever mi^t be cime^ 
ered ancAter prioLity* j^r amcem is that ^ FederaGo^mmirat 
needs to retam respcmsibility fm thoBB fmgnura so th^ are con- 
sistent ami so they are equitaUe emi so they are equally availal^ 
to diildrm in the Statist. 

You see, right miw we have an eutitten^t status for the pro- 
gram. In c^her wonb, Iwed imoii'the number meals we serve, 
that funding is suraps^d to be amured by law. A block granU 
doesn't aspire thai That dm|dy gives the States a grant u you 
have situation wb&n an incm^ is exper»pn(»i there is no way to 
feed those childrm. Hie entitlement fUndii^ immsion <^ child nu- 
trition is a unii^ and a very, very important provisicm that we 
feel must be mamtained That can bamira (mly when the pn^rnun 
is authorized at the F|(RrM|vel* 

Mr. Bahtlbtt. I wfoder in^fa of you would ccmmient on this 
frcm either your jmrncular State or States that yim know on 
whether ymir Sta^es|w€mld ^Iminister, hoiw your States wrndd wA- 
minister, a child nutfition program if those pn^rams were given to 
the States to administer, afisumii^ that they have to stav within 
the parameters of child nutrition. Would vou anticipate that your 
Stat^ would net be able to mxxmiphsh that? Y<m kmm we have 
problems with the Federal {m^ram, too. We have Iward testimmiy 
t<xlay and I am sure I could elicit more about some of the problen» 
with the Federal pn^^m. 

Do you believe that your Stat^ would not administer child nutri- 
tion very well? 

Mr. Hughes. Mr. Bartlett, I don't think it has anything to do 
with the integrity or the brinciples of our elected State officials. I 
think what we are sayixig here is that the Federal Government has 
a responsibility tc f^ its poor and that a standard that ev«y one, 
in every State in the United States of America ahcnild adhere to. In 
some instances where block grants have beei\ implemented in the 
Stat«, thMe who have the power to ldU>y, those who haw the 
power to vote, have been there who have walked away fnmi the 
table with the mountain share of whatever wm <m the ts^le. 

We an talking about a population that doesn't vote, does not 
have the ability to \cbby and we beheve that those of you who are 
in the Halls of Coi^r^ here and while you may Uunk that we be- 
lieve we haVe more power here than we do back hc«ne, we think 
that the integrity and the principles (rf the honorable people such 
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as yours^^lf who we can kpp^ to and set a standanl that would do 
justice .to nutrition programs througlK)Ut the United States* 

Mr. Baeti£Tt. I would su^^ that there is a pretty powerful 
loUiy of these or;^bnizatioDS eJso— both here and also in the States. 

One other question, because I know my time is running short 
and that is on tl^ suly^ of permanent autlK>rization. I concur 
with Mr. Goodling that a multiyrar authorisation is Uie araropri- 
ate vehicle. I know you are advocating i^ainst a l«year authoriza- 
tion which I share in your feeling, but a permanent authoriaa- 
tion— and I wonder if I cwild get your anmronts— ifi^d, in effect, 
be 'sa3an|[ that the Federal prc^ram is perfect ahd tl^re is nothing 
wrong with it and so we don't ever have to look at it* again, 

I wonder if you would ccmiment cm that Would you oppra^e a 
multiyear authorization? 

Ms. WfOTs. Frankly, again, it wcnild seem that a 4-yrar authori- 
zation would be rra^iable. I think realistically we all know that 
this is a chaj;tging world, there are changing and varying needs for 
pr(«ram& We feel that we must retain some flexibility in these 
programs, but we also feel that we must have the pio«:;Tams. We 
can deal with the changes to amendments in regulation or in law 
such as we are discuraing here today. 

As a minimum a 4-year authorization is needed to really have ef- 
fective management and ^;ood irfanning within the States. 

Mr. Bartuttt. Thank you, Ms. White. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Ackerman. 
. Mr. Ackerman. Thank you very much, Ifr. Chairman. 

I would like to personally thank the panel for their excellent 
presentation and extend a personal note of greeting to my old 
friend, Charlie Hughes, who is one of the preeminent labor leaders 
in the tojyn that we both come from. I think from the strength of 
his stat^ent and the depth of his convictions that we understand 
why, 

I was listening with great care to the income verification stete- 
ments that were made. I heard a lot cf diwussion about it being 
confusing and cost ineffective. I was wondering if you have any re- 
sponse or opinion on what the real damage is and what the real 
toll in the' stigmati?ation of young p^ple is by having them and 
' their JfamiUes go through this proceM or not be able to go through 
this ^ro^ss. I^et me just wrap up the two questions in one and 
maybje you can pick them apart, and respond to it. Would it not be 
better to take this out of your domain, to feed all of the children 
that ciaim that they are hungry (applaud] and then have some 
kind of checkoff on their income tax form so that parents can, 
when they file how much income they make, check off that their 
children do receive free lunch and then leave that to the IRS and 
let you people go about the busine^ that you are supplied to be 
going about? ^ 

Ms, White. Mr. Ackerman, we would strongly su^jort that con- 
cept because really schools are not investigative agencies. We are 
educational agencies. We IwHeve that verification which is really 
verifying family earnings and income is an IRS responsibility. We 
believe that is where it should be. This is why the concept we are 
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talking about— about a E^-flnencing package— is f^qiealiiig. It puts 
verification where it belongs— in the verification arm of 

Mr. AcKKRM^N. Ami the aeomd part, do ymi think tlut ycmr— if 
I ctmld iffie an editorial^^ word— your "intoruacm" into that proc- 
ess stigmatijses the» jraong peq^le. and rather, another agency 
should do the verification? 

^B. White. Well, we alr^dy have ISS investigations, I am told. 
So it would se^ that this ^nnild ji^ part ana parcel of that 
tdtal p^rkag^ that ttev carry out 

Mr. Hughes. Mr. CSongreaEman^ etudrats' records in any schod 
system, you can't go into those reoorda In thte cmmti^ a child is 
arrested before a certain age, that record is not ei^^ed to th^ 
public. But it seems that the echoed administrators and any work- 
ers who live in tl^ cmnmunity who may go to the same braut^ 
parlor, who may go to the sanra diurdi, administer a form that <te- 
termines wtmther Jijim Doe can or cannot 

I am a pocft-* amnt^r felhm mys^ ainl I renumber how I felt 
when I had to staml by the kid who h«i the good dioes cm and I 
had the rankers an. 1 remraibw how that maite me feel. I am 
saying today that thki imgram is creating an atmo^l^re of two 
kinds of classes in an educational system that m sujpposed to be 
fighting for eauality^ tiiat tl^re stumld not any difterentiaticm 
betwen one child ^he h2J^pesed to sr^esk Lati^i asd stn«!h$r- child 
who happened to speak ^i^^ish. I thmk that's the stigma here. I 
think we have to be very careful wten we mB a puUk imttitutimi 
such as the (rfficers o( bcmoI food services throughout tl^e United 
States as being an agent that is going to investigate the back- 
ground ai the parents of ito children. 

Mr. AcKKRMAN. Thank you. 

Chainooan Pbbkins. Mr. Boucher. 

Mr. Boucher- Thank you, Mr. Chairman. One of the progr^ns 
^ that is particulariy important in my congrrasional district, which is 
tvpically lea^ wealthy thap the country as a whote, is the School 
Bre^ast am! Lundi Pn^pnam. Hiis subcommittee held hearings in 
my district during the oourm of 1983 and it was revved to us at 
that time that when the tntii^t was ado|^ in 1981, making re- 
ductions in fuliding for the School Breakfast and Lunch Pn^^ram, 
that there was approximately a 16-percent reduction in the number 
of students who were fmrticipating in them prc^rams throughout 
southwestetTi Virginia. ^ 

I wonder if the members of the panel could comment on whether 
those Hgures are reHMtive of the situation as it existed nationwide 
or whether some different reduction was experienced in the various 
States. 

Ms. Bender. Mr. Boucher, I don't have those figures with me, 
but when we did prepare testimony for the Commission on Hunger, 
those flgurra were included and they are available. If I could send 
them to you, woUld that be of help? I just don't have them with me 
at this point, w 

Mr Boucher. Yes, that would be of help. 

Would you care to comment? 

Ms. White* Well, in our testimony, which you may not have had 
an opportunity to review vet, on page 3, we give some selected sam- 
plings acrqps the Nation from the m^jor cities, showing the decline 
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in partidpatHm in one rafegmy which b fira- the reduced price 
n^als. We are dKming a tremeadcms drop in participation. 

Mrs. Filko b€>re,"firom Aknm, Of|, reports a ^•pjnvent drop in 
ihs portidpatii»i»foprthe redn^ price n»aL In the l^ite (tf Obu^- 
nia, we are sAiowiim a SOiieromit dn^ in nartii^ntkn. So I bdk^ 
each &ate in the Natixm, at vaiying levels, wcmsM thorn an alarm- 
ism decUne in sttufent particip^ion in all three catescniBa-4^«e, 
paid, and reduced price. 

Mr. &>u(»EB. At what pdnt did those drops.occor? Was this im- 
n^diatdly 4UIowi]^ U» mutttanent of the Iradget reducticms in 
1981? 

Ms. Wums. ^peakii^ for the «Eie state I r^^nesoity Galifomia, we 
have charts here today that sho^ that that dnqp started inunedi- 
ately at the time of the Reo(Hiciliatum the first one, which was 
effective in January of 1^1. At that point, things b^psn to deeliiM, 
very draimiticaUy. ^ 

Mr. BoucBSi. Are ymi tpaSdng a rMtsanieiMkrt&ni &r an increme 
in ftuMiiog whidi wookl rratore |»rticipatioa to kvi^ and 

if ycHi are, can you give me.some idba d whi^ that recnnnmnda- 

Ms. Whitk. Well, the recoirjnendatifm that ii^ been made ia 
that we r^dly request osily a mipinnim bask, whidi b abcrat 
$150 milUcm. lliat already, of coinsa Ims been hi H.R. 4091, whk^ 
has been passed by the House and for that we are mort gratefiU. 
We just hope that the Senate will have the SEoae vision that you all 
have iiad. 

Ekit really this is only a taken and it ^ aoly a ranall vray of deal- 
ing with smne ci the harshmss of the cuts. It l^ps (mly a vefy lim- 
ited number of chikben in tiie rednoed^irioe c u tc i p Dr y. 

Mr. BovcRBB. Is it your view that the $160 teiUian add bade 
could succe^^y re^<»e partid|»tion to i»«-l%l leveb? 

Mb. Whtib. W^, this Is jiM^p]^ta|, cf ccwrse. We think it vnmld 
o^tainly hrip, but it's tmly to hdp in thi^ «me catcgocy ci dropout 
and that la tbe reduced-pi^ nwed v^hidi refHremnts dsiUren flrtmi 
the families of the wra^u^ poor. 

Mr. BoucHKR. Thank yoil very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Oiaiiman. « ** 

Chairman Pra[K.iC8. All r^t. BIr. Ha^ 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Bfr. Qiainnan. i vrant. to say thanks, too, 
to my colle^(ue and mei^ Mr. Hu^^ wiKt ren^noered bcoob of 
.my a|q>rdaches during toy ^Scnrts to get l^re. [Laui^ter.] 

Let me firBt tell ymi, Mr. Hi^;!^ that I dkm't quite kiMyw what I 
was getting into at the time I was reeling thk> positkm. [Lauc^ter.] 

It seems to n^, Uidu^ that even t|MN]i^ I gm here a littfe late, 
the testimonv of the i»pel has been quite dear. Y<m all seem to be 
mil^rtive oi H.R. 7. You are ctmcraned about, as I um^jstaml it, 
certain revi«oiffi that would be hel]^. So fiu- IB I am co nc er ned, 
this is another tra^edfr oi our scd^ to what is hamiening to 
. scHne of our schoolchildren, pcutkularly in my dbtekt m Chii^o 
and I am sure it is no different than ^nimt has been express ed ,oy 
the gbntleman from New York and scmie of you fnmi ihe other 
parts of our country. 

As I understand it, you want to see a restoratkm of the moneys 
th^ have been cut out of the prc^rram it^lf and you think Uiat the 
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verification for the eligibility requireinent is hurting some Who 
shouldn t be hurt« although you don't object to aome form of verifi- 
caUoii. *" 

You have also indicated that the 1-year authorization as has 
been propined by, the administration m t(^ally unreali^ic As I 
hear you, you are saying that you think that that should be at 
least 4 years. 

Now I don't know nnrself-Hiiaybe you can help me— why is it 
necessary fen- a child who is going to schod whose parents are rni 
KHue form of publk qssistauce •program where yxe amount of 
mone^ they receive each month is known, where many of them in 
my district run out tte mon^ befrare the end ta tl» month, 
many using the free food jm^fram oS cheese and dried milk and 
some are wiling food stamps in onter to i»y tMr utilittes <»■ w 
their rent, whv do we have to verify wtetl»r that child is el^Me 
for a free lunch program in school? I don't tmderstand it 

Now, I don't want to kid you. I don't think you ought to leave 
here with little or anynunderetanding— granted, my potion on the 
seniority list is 433d here. [LaughterT] 

I want you to undorstand moocb as I reed them here. The 
restora^m of nxmeys to this kind <tf a sodal program is gt^ng to be 
extremely difHcult unless the adminmtration Oiaama Hs^ew of 
what are our priorities. I say tiiat quite caraikily. I kno^ that the 
chairman of our committee understands the needs of people, the 
desires of the poor. I happen to foel that that number k growhig 
based cm the ^tisttcs that I re^ d^nte the rcsy picture Uiat has 
bran painted about tl^ decr^» in unempl<^n^t This is not felt 
m my district The number of p»}ple w^ oeoi aaaiati^fw from tl» 
Federal Government is growing ami I think we hdve to think;, ahmit 
it in tem» of re^orii^ ^tm rf the ist%;ranis that have been cut 
but it s going to be extremely difficult 

/ Mr. Hughes. Mr. Congrefisman, I just want to remind everybody 
pat this program originaUy was cut by $1.6 biUkm so wl^ wte are 
talking about restoring $1^ millkm we are not talkii^ about a lot 
df money. I don't thinK anjrcme here is sayimg that there shouldn't 
be some sort of accmidtability because we all believe in accountr 
ability. But we don't believe the kiiid of accountability that has 
been mip(»ed upcm us is r^mmshle. 

The (rther aspect in terms of jdx. We have done some re^arch 
and feel that if 8 miUionJunches were wided per day, that wcmiM 
probablv mean some $60,WQ to $70.0(H) periiara on a part-time 
basis, throughout the United States of America. I pointed out in 
my testimony that the m^^ty Uie work foxce and the food 
service systems throughout these Uni^ Stetes are«romen. I think 
that if we were to look at the comi»rable vrork studies started in 
the State of Washington and <rther States in this country we 'will 
find that women have been dfflcriminated in th^e kinds of employ- 
mentiand I think that is what we have to look at as well as chu- 
dren being able to hav^ a well-balanced, nutritious m^. We did a 
study in a middle^lass neighborhood in district 20 in New York 
that where the children did not have breakfast they were very 1^- 
peractive. Those who participated in the brei^aBt inrogram were 
less hyperactive and were able to digest the lesson plans bas^ 
upon quality education. 
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As I understaitd it, the wife erf our chnimwin, Urs. PorUna, who 
haa doae a wcmdbrfUl ^ for qimlitar educal^ in ^taA gr^ Kate,* 
can attest that a diild who is given the TifAA kind of attentfon Cfn 
majumize his or her potential 1n terms cf iimt ability to compete 
in a radetv that Is hi|^ onnpetiUvB ea it relates -to the tdna of 
nutriticm tl^it goes into h& boc^.* 

Someonesaiathatthebody is A mrafaine. If yott take a new auto- 
mobile, a 1984 or 1983 cur a 19^ ai^ if jfou were to put leatted gas- 
oline foito the tank, the car wouM not run. Use car » designed for 
unleaded msoUne. So, can you imi^ine if you put in tiie wrong 
kind ci RjjA requirements for oar tMAreait Do we believe that 
that bckdy ^gtdng to ^ictkm at its nmximum? fsay mrt. ^ 

Mr. Havbs. llink yim, Mr. (%airman. 

Qjairman I^aumiS. Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. GocHJUifo. I havB cme ra|ii«t for inftrma^on aiidl thm one 
({uratkm. 

We have been trying to get tiie cash rest(»ed-^ the lalot |no- 
grams, but we need to kdow wIk) lost mmerwi^ tha Departmenc 
changed tiidr m&QixMogJ las^ omA how mudi wie tost We 
siKmQ have tlK»e figures carry im thrt o»goi^ 

Tbe qaestian I #oald askjp, wImtsw I ^ I use ^ <me. iUos- 
tnitiim, aUhoogfa it got me Sato ^sorts dhtnMs with the peofde 
who feed smdar dtisBBs beoKse ti^ are very pram of the mmmer 
in whidb t^ (to it I wasn't t^ealicming ^apfdto^toD at aU. 
What I was qu€»tiomng was, to it» an iUortnition from my 
dki^tot how food was prepared for sentor cit^^ in the city and 
hauled 20 miles away to a meeting {dace, which haiqiened to be 
nest door to an el^nentary mAmtA ^wt was <m a fe^slly fonied 
feeding Forogram' 

ify qiKstton is thto— I a^ not sajring yon shoaM |^ up the 
fiuldii^ for this— but whoever pos8ibi& it seons to-me, you could 
combine both the senior citizen and sdsOoI lunch .prc^^rams usipg 
about hfUf the axmnmt a£ mtmey neeikd for thk dtml ki»l ci o^et- 
aticm. If you had those extra senks' ^tisen fends, and tiie right op- 
portunity, would ymi pecqile be Veoeiitive to that kind trf arrange- 
ment 80 that, sm ^ matt^ of feet 

[Af^ikiuEie.] 

Mr. GoOTUNG. I gu^ you don't have to r^xmd. We got an 
answer. 

Chxr pnMem is wl^ie^ we set tq> any kind of mvgram in 
Wadiii^ttm we forget to r^dize that tlwre is stm^body rack in ttie 
dktrict that is itoing Uiat ^ very wc^ aU we woidd nave to do is 
give them addi^mal mos^ to «q^^ thdr area of dmcem, \mt 
we always set up a new nm;q>.« 

As I said, I got in tnmt^ with tl^ peopto w1m> were carting tiiat 
food 20 miles down the pike. But I think wl^ you are talking 
atxmt making doUar» that really go to serve ttm pet^e who are in 
need, you ought to do it in tte oeat manner p o ^ » te ami I jwA 
tiiittk that' a combination, I think that ti^re wrniethlng dse to 
say about that Tom-~and I rralize you |sr(4)ably ^rouldn't do it ^ 
Uie youngsters are in there-^t Just the fiurt that smiior dtisens 
have an opportunity to assoc^te— yim know, thi^ are not at a 
point where they want to take ihusw youiigsters hcssc ssd 
them more than an hour or two. [Laughter.] 
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But it itoes do sranethii^ for timm I think to have that kind of 
asBodatiiHL But ewn man than thtft, I think it's a real educational 
process for these young people to imdkanrtmHi that there are ranior 
dtii^^ many whkii are loi^y, many ot vfMck hsve rery few 
people who ray much attoit&m to ttma and I thinfcJTwi^ mk 
both ways. That's why I a^ced whether you wimMGKwilling to 
assume son^ of that rrapcH^ilrilify if you had the mon^ to do it 
Ithankymi. 

Chairman Vbbkihb. Thank you, Mr. Goodling. 
Mr. NIdfiosi. 

Bfr« NIE3LWN. I have no <|i»»rtk>m, BIr. 01^^ 

Chairman Psaam. Thank ymi very much. The panel has bera 

^^'^^^^^^^^''^^^^ ^ bttog Imre tocfay. 
[wief reoeas* J 

fOSil»'reconi dIacHffiaiion-] * 

Cliairman PaaoHB. Our.i^ pai^ is UckHsxt Zimmerman, direo-' 
tor, ^to Kireau of Special Food Profframs, I^imylvania; lUcfaard 
Hount, directed-, Blissouri ^ate WIC Pranam, ps^ent. National 
AsBodatkm ctf WIG DirectmB; and QbsbnaAvey, director, Supple- 
mental Foods Projects. Center fbr.Bui%et and Fblicy PHorities. 

Come around, everyhodY* 

Mr^ZimmOTman, we wl l^Eir firmn you first ^ 
[Prepared statem^it Robert Zlmm^rmanlbUow:] 

Pbspa|^ SrAnsMENT RcwsT & ZntMRgiiAN, AiP.Ii, Iteficiw thb Bubbau 
w &Eci^ Food Pbog^um {WKl Pukhsv^vmnia lH»Mmmr w Hsalth* Has- 
Rimrso, PA 

^ Gocxl oMHTiiM, Cbainnan Pbrkins, Cknigramian Goodling mid tamsAw of ths 
ConuniUee en Edii»iioa Liters Sidiemiffiiltee <m BaMOtaiy, Seooodary ami 
Vomt^ Btontiop. I am Roliert a fflmamati, Kreclor of tlie Gsmmonwisltli 
F^iMvaiiia Ihmoti^ of Heahli's, B&iwa ct Sfiedal Vmi Pngrema for 
Wosmi, InfiftotB and CliUdrai. I have directed the promm ^noe Marcb 1981 ami 
If^ BOTVBd thd Ddpartaieiit dnoe Diao^A^ 1970 in a varioly of podilicms 
u^udU^^ Edannii^, Bmtonal anddiUd heattk |ridnmr and ptddk 

I would tike to Omsk yra far tbe invtt^ion to tea^ oa HR 7* wiikli roaatkor^ 
seirm} ehiU aatritioo programs. As ttractor <tf Ptansytipaiiia's WIC Pngnm, I ap- 
pmriate the oppc^tunity to share bifk^matkm <m <mr eikaiB ami ooeomis with you 
spectikaiiy limited to ^ ^ledal Saj^Msmtal Fbod Pragraai te- Wi»»&, Infanta 
and Chiidrei? bett^ kimm ^ **mC\ , ' ^ 

SUFPLSMSNTAL WimHO PCS FFY 1^ fW«H WASTSB 

Tbemo^ immerliate need for and d&ct of cmrBi^ CcM^tean^aml i^tivity Temrd- 
ing WIC is 8 Mip^ramtal a^in^ni^kQ t^ fourth «ttitOT <tf tite F^«&I 
Fkcal Year 1 964 , At the first meeting of tlm National WIC Oxndinatm Avodatkm 
last mmth, we were hrapy to tear th^ tte AAiOnbtr^km raoogniaed the need to 
update their recent $167 v^km reqmt to rrflect mm eurrait food padE^ co^ 
data. Becaifie I have not sem any new erthn^tes aa this date, I tOfyr {hefolkwimr 
fc»d ^kage east infEsrmatim fkn- onsU^atfam. 

Aithragh the $167 niillfa»i recfueat smears to asamiB lea than a 2% rise in aver- 
age food p^ck^ costs h^wara PFYs 1983 and 1984, tto praviow two food 
Ktual food pi^L^ge eoste dbowed aMioaim^ annoal inflotkai rates o! &t lea^ 
3.33% aoomfiw to ana^y^ of n^ioMJ data malntnlned by tfae Dtaaitmoil of 
Asnini^^ Makins ioattm wane, ihs cuntet fiscal mr's infl^k^ to ootMBr- 
aiHv Yt^bm, not kmer Hmn those wwkmiv imf&imoeare^ < 

For esam]^ two ocmsfm ^id unportaai euuipuuentB of mo^ food np^m ro, 
and cheese have sem drai^te prioe in crea aa s m^tkm^iy. In *^ * ' 



market basket surveys of the Riila^phia aiw pefk^dieaUy eo^fai^ed by the 

ddohia Incfuhw diow the ^iee of a doam em teve inosBBBd ftom $.96^ Janu»y 
1^ to $1.23 in Decendier 1^, and $1.41^Januery IXi. The mwmy found th^ 
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In mler to tnaintefn ocmtinuky of servkes from mtm &cid fesat to ths mit, ni^s 
mu8l b^in wooeorifK oo^iscls with .&cal ^raictoB tiiree to siH tssfo^hB a 
coming fwal year* Dokdte tfete imed, oettfaer wm Stete Ago^ «r toeal ogimgr ktmr 
what will he oltiimt)^ wf^tsibko Jb^ the yiw bdhg jte^^Btod, mitfl ^or moathi 
aiW k hm hogun. bi many can* teoei asKKiifia oit staff at tte htteinfting of each 
C^sal jmr becaw tbae fa «> mma&taa ths^ rnimmKarf ftt^ii« pios InflStei nill 
be avaU^^ to veta^ Oum Tho lati^ tlia graai amwd, the mm dhr a y ti vo md 
semo tha op <s* fbwn cnvectfn MCMniy o» cmiata withia it, Aa a rantt, mmB 
agen^' staff fo mma^Mmfy, a^bem cany mem too kaq; and ao oa. TUi cre- 
ates extira^fy mfltabte irtafRiig o at t gfna wfatefc^tiaiieGasBailljr i^bct both the <|uaa*- 

rat WIC raaib refiutted fa^*! «p»wW iwflb>g #» Moititftiti BM^aaJ fl^ 

<rf havfaig to m iae draiti^Ujr rat pagtfii|«nla a few n^mths lat^. No atow r^ao 
ateo ^iBosad heca wo pavtie&ai^ tfam^t WKJ was oat of v that was na^ 
GBsary (or them to somfos wdrbi^iK^ so thsso in ama oitteal ned eoold be 
served* Tbls dtsmpliofi hi tbe oontinu^ and 4^11^^ ^ a^vioea bw an inqmrtfia^ 
dfect on WT aU^t^ to lawvrat or an gtfa y irts thm f^dbHem WIC.is to am«& In 
their Jantmry ^ 1^ report on WIC Evalt^imkGAO irtatas tiiat it . . BnAs 
mma evMeooe t^ sagged that paitfeipati^ In WiC fte oma than six immtltfi to 
iiHSnriHfiad with increases in birthw^fats and with rf rrrtirmfn in ^opwtioa of tow 
Irirtbwd^ infonts"*. 

In oikimm. Fenflaylvaa^'a WIC Ta^ JFwoo, emiqinted by Gofcumc^ Dkk IWn- 
tmiish, betieves that tliis continuity is vital tor inmnta as wmL In ^ct, tbmr 
mend that infanta who are fimml dk3^ AkiM be c^ilfied thna^ the first year 
of U£b, r^her than fin^ six tooatim. Tfegr reowanwBd stavas be gtvra tlito optkm sub- 
ject to the oonditiiBi that the pareirt or jntanUan bring the in&nt into the clinic for 
autritfamal medteal nsMwrnont at flpedfled intorvab omiw tfa» in&my perkxL The 
ratiotmle is that infimts are at r^BS ot mahiatriuw thrraghout the first 

jrear md in the saound six nm^lw nave no reaidiml mi^articHi frcan the nutrit^m&l 
intake of the motiier durii^ m^paacy. Abo. the link b^ween the health care pro^ 
vkier and the family may oth^wisc be Imken at six asmtfas and the fiamilies who 
are most at rkk mr havhig n^tnooristed GfaiMran are time te^ likely to have 
firm ttea to tl^ health care ey^em. \ 

Clearly, WIC 'm ready Jiow fin* reauthorhfiticm for a multiryrar mriod such as fmir 
years. Its ^Tid^icy ami efficuy wouM be ^ihanoed by a ftMwani funding ai^rro^h 
which would set tmic fiiacfii^ lor a eooaii^ fiscal year al ^ Fn<»iths to a yc^r 
in'wivanoe. 



Concerning pn^iosalfi to cut WIC ''Administrative Grants" froin this current 20% 
tevH, I have the mlowii^ oorassenta, ' 

Before comurring with sudi cuts, phase cwrider wi^ tisw ftm&i rarcfaass. At a 
mininsum, %th of Use 20% mast mUtStoatd be devoted lo nutrition eoiM^ioo whidi 
ia a critk^ service o wn p on ent In foct* WKTs adiwinistrative ftmds |»ovkie for nu- 
tritional /medkal easessmeots, l^lth care integratiw and relmak. i» w^ as nu- 
tritkm educati<m. Abo, unlike the Food Stan^ Program, ^te WK agencies mint 
their own voudms, omipora, or food iiwtrunsenta, and nmitOT tt^ vwdors, I ^p- 
port k^psiative language changes vi^faich more ^orly d^ne the mmfood grant as ao 
operational inu^pet which includes servkes aa these. Thte would ^ist in 
rectify the misomo^stiott that WIC has a 20% ^min^ative owrh^d 

It 1^ been mi^ested Uiat mnii a reduction wmild aUow more partki|mnts to be 
served for the sanw dollar. However, such an ^qmach ignms the' necessity for the 
above services and the deterioratkm of their quali^ whkh would sundv be axperi- 
enced. it would be far nm^ d&ctive to stop penalffih^ rarrent dforts oy ^atas to 
taik^ food pack^es so that n»>re part^puts ran be s^ved within a date's grant 
A dkinoenUv)e to such ^Ibtls oorars because of the rarrent method id di^rUmtii^ 
administrative grants to stat» For exmnfda, a state's admini^rative fonding is de- 
termined lu»w nna:h food mfmey th^ ge^ r^her than iim nundier of pe<^»e tiiey 
i^rve with it So states v/ho have a k>w amrkoB food coat p^ partipipant recme lem 
admiaistrstive fumlB per participant Yet I nelieve it would be ^ mtetake to leg^ 
late funding formula b^t^ oi ii^ inftexMUty aiMl man^en^t prdbieim. it 
would cr^te. However, I do beiiaw thi^ Cm^iws simald expect adnunikrative fm^^ 
mulf^ used by USDA to immcfe incentives for such economies and that admini^m- 
tive grantd to states risraki be mm proportionate to iba caseloads ttoy suf^iort 
Pennsytvania's expermice is a good examf^. We Imve a F^ebruary, 1^ mod pmA- 
age cost (i^pite high i^icesi of $24.64 vermis the natiimai avem^ <d ^.61 in No- 
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vember, 19^, Yet for the last three years, oomparad with otl^r |tatas, l%in«vlva- 
nia hm oonsistetitly received the lowest or orar hi«n^ admin^i^tiw co^ aliow- 
anoe per participant of any itate. Several itf these Grates have eqtml or Ibx§&f case- 
bads and wtmld presuinaUy have betto* (en* no te» than e<^) eooiMmiies cf scale. 
This penalty for ecmoi^ ami ^ifiai^icy deprives l^iii^lvaitia, and c^iier ^aiee 
with mwer than avera^ food cost per par^imt, ctf a foir fihare d resouroeB witti 
whidi to imwide omiparahte mukUty servioes «ich as b oSkn^ed tp states who ^rve 
few^ portlcif»nt8 wiUi the Boiae food ikiUar. * 

Finally, I h^ly reoran^ml hgfadative immi^ allowing ^ate ^^^tciaa to cairy 
a two or three pmmt over <»- imdevenM^ture firmn mta jmr to the next Th& 
would allow for a ame omq^te atilisaUkm graal n»mtoa males curr^itly muter- 
by two to three percent each yew to av^ idight overexpauUtims for whids 
^ are no oomp^isahng ^ate tmdsk. Because WIC food voudbere toro life cydes 
of at'le^ 30 davs tow the putkqiBiita' use, R is 46 to 90 d^ys before nmt stoles 
know preckdy what i given paitmfiatfain level actoalfy oosi tten. The eaact cost <^ 
food isickages obligated at the eml ii a {!scat year i9 not kmwn until th^ rast final 
year.^As a result, states sli^tly um ferspen d avi^ any poasibiUty (tf overespradi- 
turea A two to three pment carry over wcmid allow better mans^^B^it d exiting 
reawrces witlMmt morteaging a mibseqirat gmt jpac. It also need not increase 
Pe«iQnftl comhiitnienls, if overapemBture amounts m2%i^ ksB are lAsoi^ed by the 
indivMual fiCate's neat fiscal year grant md any Auriiuaes above t% removed fnnn 
the itate*8 carryover. ^ 

Thank 3rou again for giving the Pennsylvania WIC Prcwam an ^^ipcnrtunity to 
^mre its id^ with ytm oom?eming im^posed WIC iegwaticm. I wmitd be mo^ 
happy to re^iond to any queslicms you Mve. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT ZIMMEiSlAN, DIRECTOR. STATE 
BUREAU OF SPECIAL FOOD PRWJRAMS, PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Zimmerman. Good morning. Chairman Perkins, Ctmgrera- 
man Goodling and members of the Committee on Education and 
Labor's Subcommitt^ on Elen^ntary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education. 

I am ^'Rdiert Zimmerman; dkector of the Commonw^lth of 
Pennsylvania Department of Health's Bureau of Special Food Pro- 
grams for women, infants, and Children. I have directed that pro- 
gram since Miirch 1981 and prpr to that served the deputment 
since December 1970 in a vari^y of positions^ including director of 
health planning, maternal and child health nlanner and public 
health educator. I would like to thank you for tne invitation to tes- 
tify on H.R. 7 which reauthori^ several child nutrition prpgrams. 
As the director of Pennsylvania's WIC Prqp^m, I appreciate the 
opportunity to share information on our efforts and concerns with 
you, specifically limited to the Special Suf^lemental Food Pn^ram 
for women, infants and children. 

The most iinmediate need and effective current congressional ac- 
tivity regarding WIC is a supplemental appropriation for the 
fourth quarter of Federal fiscal year 1984. At the first meeting of 
the National WIC Coordinators meting held last month, we were 
happy to hear that the administration realized to update their 
recent $167 million request to reflect more current food package 
cos| dath. Because 1 have not seen any new ratimates as of this 
date^ I offer the folloWtng fcKxi package cost infdhnation for consid- 
eration. 

Although the $167 million request appeans to assume lem than 2 
percent rise in average food package ct^ts betw^n'1983 &pd 1984, 
the previous 2 fiscal years actual food package o^ts showed an ap- 
proximate annual inflation rate of 3.'^ percent. This is acoirding 
to an analysis of n'^tional data maintained by the U.S. Department 
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id Agrieultoire. M^ng n^teis worse, the current fiscal jear^s ki- 
nenoed rates. 

F<»: exami^ tiro wwmnflii fliiid import&ct cwapcBWintB of moEit 
food padai^Bs, tliat is «raB and efaeese, havB seen ^^amjitlc price in- 
cr&aes nationally. In PekasnrWaaia, the nuftket ba^cet Surveys of 
ti» Phfladrirfiia, antodiemgr otmdt^ed bv the Phlfadwlphifl lo^ 
qoirNT sliow the pnee ai a dmx egas teve uua^^ed frt»a 95 cents 
in Janoaiy 19^ to $1^ in TlBflHtnW 1^'and $1.41 in January 
1984. The survrar ffmod Usafe 10 ounces chaeae costing $1.59 in 
Deemb^ 1^8. UMa^^md t«^ $2!l0 tmly 1 mcmtii'iat^. 

Admittedly, Penniylvmia's egg oriaBs have seat di^ iropor tionate 
ittoeases compared to the rest m Ute Nation. Thk m becaoie 
million hem or,^nmndmatdy 27 percent of Fmna^vania's egg- 
prodiidng flock have Iwen w di^ to Aviaii flu. HMtev^*, ^ 
intoe5 are rmorted to be at afl time in virtcmUisr all regfaiis^ 
tte ocHiady. Katfaer tims the 2^no»t mmitaliaed islfiatian provM- 
ed In the 9167 ti^kak reqfmst evm the ppev&WB SJS^ pncmt 
actual annual inlUitjob lates* tiie Faonfflrlvaaia WIC Prqgraip has 
exper^ieed an annn^toed inflate ^ nod padoi^ eo^ jutt in 
fiist 6 mmitiis <tf tiik fiacfd jea^ 

It should be noted tiuit BBnmgrtvania's 0kA partkipant in 
Noveodier 1^ was. c»aLr $2121 ccunnoBd to the nawmal avera^B 
in the same numth m |90«61. Slroe thm^ our i»ices have incrsiUMl' 
43 cents pa- participant to a Feiamaiy 1984 fe?di (tf $24.64.-- 

It's dimcult to beUeve a national WiC inflate rate fin- food of 
any less than 5 perorat uiuter the drcon^aooes. Emulf the 
muUcm funding rec^^ uptoted to reftect niore reo^ food pack- 
age eorts, it pM w ws an annnRlfaed 1984 oqqxart an avOTSoes 
monthly casetew of $2J millkm {wrt^Msts ratho* than the IS 
millicm OongresB hi» f^uuted the fbnst 9 ncK^ 

Aooording to the Gentw ft»r Bw^^ and Pcdky Priorities, tbm 
wmild not mean a reductii» of ^M),CKN1 participanfa iMt a cut of 
500,000 to 800,000 partkipants syationally diurii^ the fourth quarter 
to achieve mich an anniiallwd ave^ra^'In luUutkm, tte Predd^si- 
tial l^isk Feme cm Huiwer hi^ rwwDmemted tiiat f^u»ling ovt^ tiie' 
next year pitnr^ a maintraiattoe of casdosMl at curmt levels. 

Tl^ populaticm in i^d of WIC eomcnnically, medkally, and nti- 
tritionalhr ^dbts in even gmtn* nundieffs than indicated 1^ a 
rev^ c( poverty data in the 1^ cewm. In the 1^ omnis vmkh 
is tiie bads fw calculating pc^ratial income elkibles utilked 
inomse collected in 1^ to n^»ur& poverty iev^ in An^rlca. 
More recent data preranted by the FebrUaryi 1^ Bureau of 
Cemrus' Report Technical Paper 51, imlksites that overall po^^rty 
s rates liave st^dily ri^n dnce 1^9, f^cumulatiiy a ^i)i^ncrat in* 
crease by the end ci 19S2. I r^nind vmi, howevo't that ihe rate cS 
poverty and familitt with children m far h^^iN than tl^ overall 
poverty rate. 

Even wi^ m^amrii^ povm^ using crab jAm noi^ri^ : .crai^, 
represented by bracts jmyvkled throo^ puMic i^rtance, the per- 
wntage of tnose in poverty still show a st^i^ irore^ qwt the 
19SQ cei^u^i baM. Tbs S millim p^8c»» m WIC natiimally b^ any 
current estimates kre clearly but a fiwlicm df Umse eomomically 
eligible. 
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If a monthiv participation level of 3 million is to be maintained, I 
feel that the |l67 million request is in cl^r need of update. In an- 
other area, if it is your intention to continue to support the current 
level of 3 million partidipants per monthi. $1.47 billicm estimate by 
the Congressional Budget Office apj^ars to be a more accurate as- 
sessment of costs. 

If Congress agrees to the proposal to r^u<^ i»rtidpation month* 
ly to an average of $2.7 million pcu^pants during 1985, which, by 
tne way, assumes a 2-percent cut in the nonfood grant, I wcmld en* 
courage that the $li45 billion funding proposal also be revised' 
upward to more i^curately reflect current food lockage costs and 
to allow for a ^percent nonfood bu^et 

Despite the rapid and much needed growth in WIC ci^loads 
made possible by last year's Jc^'s bill, there continues to be a 
heavy demand for WIC in Pennsylvania m well as nationally. For 
example, of the 140,(^(h)lus paiticiinnts served in Pennsylvania, 
at least three-fourths are in the top three of the six Federal priori- 
ty categoric. It has been miggrated by rame that WIC has a<kled 
too many children versus v^men and infants with the ^'s bill 
fun^. 

However, a large m^rity of children added in Pennsylvania 
were added because of hi^ risk medical and growth prdblen^ de- 
fined in the third of tlie mx priority c^t^ories. In additicm, poten- 
tially elipble children cl^ly outnumber the aggr^te target pop- 
ulation ^r women and infants. Some children amed were present- 
ed for enrollment by their [mrticiimting pr^^nant won^n or moth- 
ers of infants already on the prr»^::ram and exclusi<m of their needs, 
which, in most cas^ were ' igh, could detr^ from the serv- 
ices and diminish the im|K.c nutrition supplementati<m being 
provided to (^ber family members. 

Concerning tl^ reauthorization and funding mechanism, the 
year-to-vear reauthorization and continuously late grant awards to 
States further complicates an already difficult pr<«ram to adminin- 
ster. For example, in fiscal years 1981 through 1S84, Pennajj^vania 
received grant award notices for fiscal y^^rs beginnii^ on October 
1, on January 9, January 28, January 25, and Itecember 16. In 
order to maintain the continuity of service from one fiscal year to 
the next, ^tes must b^in proc^asing contracts with local agen- 
ci^ 3 to 6 months, at a minimum, before the coming fiscal year. 
Despite this need, neither the State i^ncies nor the local agency 
kriows what will be ultimately available for the year being budg- 
et^ until 4 months after it has begun. 

In many cas^, local a^ncies cut staff at the beginning of each 
fiscal year because there is no quarai^tee that annualized fundii^ 
plus inflation will be available to retair them. The later the grant 
award, the more disruptive and severe the up or down correction 
necessary to operate within it. As a r^ult, some agencies let staff 
go prematurely. Other agencies <»rry them too long and so on. 

"niis creates extremely unstable staffing patterns, which unnec- 
essarily affect both the quantity and quality of services. In addi- 
tion, media reports of fmst propoasls to wverely cut WIC funds re- 
sulted in some local agencies tailing to maintain caseload for fear 
of having to more drastically cut it only a few months later. No- 
show rates also increase because particif^nts thought WIC was out 
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of funds or that it was ne<:^ssary for them to sacrifice their benefits 
on behalf of th(^ that were more critic^ly needy. 

This disruption in the omtinuity and quality of Krvices has an 
important eftect'on our abiliti^ to prevent or ameliorate the prc^ 
lems which WIC is to address. In their January 30, 1984, report on 
WIC evaluations, the GAO statm that Quote, finds some evi- 



months is associated with mcreasra in birthweights and decrease 
in proportion of low birthweight infants. In sedition, Pennsylva- 
nia s WIC task force, appoints, bv Gov. Dick Thomburgh believes 
that this continuity is vital for infants as well. In fact, they rerom- 
mend that infants who were found eligible be certified through 
their first year of life rather than for 6 months. They recommend 
States be given this option, subject to the condition that the {mrent 
or guardian bring the infant into the clinic for a nutritional/ medi- 
cal a^^sment at specified intervals during the infancy period. 
^ The rationale is that infants are at hi^ier risk erf* malnutrition 
throughout the first y^r and in the second 6 months have no re- 
sidual protection from nutritional intake of tl^ moU^r during 
pregnancy. Also the link between tt^ health care provider and the 
family may otherwise be broken at 6 months and the families wHb 
are at most risk for having malnourished children are those least 
likely to have a firm tie to the health care system. 

Clearly, WIC is ready now for a reauthorization for a multiyear 
period sftch as 4 years. Also its efficiency and efficacy would be en- 
hanced by a forward'funding approach which would set basic fund- 
ing for a coming fiscal y^r, at least 6 mopths to 1 year in advance. 

Concerning proposals to cut WIC administrative grants from 
their current 20 percent level, I have the following comments. 
Before you would concur with such cuts, please consider what those 
funds purchase. At a minimum one-sixtn of the 20 percent must 
and should be devoted to nutritional education, which is a critical 
service component. In fact, WlC's administrative funds provide for 
nutritional /medical assessments^ health care integration and refer- 
rals as well as nutrition education* Also, unlike the food stamp pro- 
gram, st^te WIC agencies print their own vouchers, coupons or food 
instruments and monitor their own vendors. 

I support legislative language changes which more clearly define 
the nonfood grant as an operational budget which includes service 
such as these. This would araist in correcting the misconception 
that WIC has a 20-percent, administrative overhead. It has oeen 
suggested that such a reduction, that' is a reduction in the adminis- 
trative percent, would allow more participants to be served with 
the »aine dullur. However, such an approach ignores the necessity 
for the above services and a deterioration of their quality which 
would surely be experienced. 

It wou Id be far more effective to stop penalizing current efforts 
by States to tailor their food packages so that more participants 
can be served within a State s grant. A disincentive to such efforts 
because of the current method of distributing administrative grants 
to States, 

For example, a State s administrative funding is determined by 
how much food money they get rather than the number of people 
that they .serve with it. So States who have a low average food 




more than 6 



{mcka^e cost per participant receive less adQiinistrative funds per 
participant. Yet, I believe it would be a mistake to legislative fund- 
' ing formulae because of the inflexibility and the management orcrfK 
iems ir^uld crrate. However, I do believe Uiat Congress snould 
elmect^administratix^ ibrmulae used < by USDA to proviite incen- 
titi^ rather than disinwentives^for such economies and that admin- 
istrative grants to States should be more proportionate to the case- 
loads they serve. 

Pennsylvania's experience is Fgi SiifrpMmple. We have a Fdiru- 
ary 1984 food package ctespile high prices, of $24.64 versus the 
national average of $^.6I io^November. Yet forNthe last "3 years, 
compared with other States, 'Pennsylvania has consistently re- 
ceived the low^ or n^u'ly lowest administrative crat allowance 
per participant of any State. Several of thoae States have equal or 
larger caseloads and would, pr^tmiably, have better of no less 
^ than equal economies of scale. 

This penalty for economy and efficiency deprive I^nnq^lvania 
and other States with lower-than-aver^pe food cost per participant 
of a fair share of rMources with which to provide comraurable qual- 
ity services such as is afford^ to Statra who %rve fewer i^rtici- 
pants with the same food dollar. 

Finally, I highly recommend legislative language allowing State 
agencies to cany a 2- to 3-percent over- or under-expenditure from 
one year to the next. This would allow a more complete utilization 
of grant mgneys. States currently underspend by 2 or 3 percent 
each year to avoid slii^t overexpenditur^ for which there are no 
compensating State funds. 

Because WIC vouchers have lifecyclra of at least 30 days for the 
participant's use, it is 45 to 90 days before most States know pre- 
^ cisely what a given participation level will actually cost them. The 
exact cost-of-food packages (^iigated at the end ai a fiscal schoql 
year is not known until the fiscal year. As a result. States alighUy 
underspend to safely avoid any prasibilitv of overexpenditures 

A 2- to ^percent carryover would allow better management of 
existing resourc^ without mortgaging a mibsequent grant 3^^- It 
also need not Increase Federal commitments. If overexpenoiture 
amount of 2 percent or le^ are absortied by the State s next fiscal 
year grant and any surpluses above 2 percent removed from the 
State 8 carryover. 

I want to thank you again for giving the Pennsylvania WIC Pro- 
gram an opportunity to share its ideas tonceming proposed WIC 
legislation. I would 1^ mc^t happy to resi^itid to any questions you 
may have. ^ 

Chairman Perkins, Thank you very much. We will defer the 
questions until we hear from the panel. Ms. Stefan Harvey, go 
ahead. — "^^"^ 

(Prepared Statement of Stefan Harvey follows:] 

f'KKHAHU* S-l Atfcy^lNT or SxiiKAN HaRVKY, DtHfaTOA, SUFf^LKMENTAt FoOD PiKWBCT, 

O ntkb on Bifrx;KT and Pouev PRioRmK« 

(f<xxl riK^rnin^: I firn Stt»fan Harvey of the Onter on BudKet and Policy Priorities. 
Th'fri morrnnft I »'m here representing the Onter and the Nationa! March of Dimesi. 
Since WK' h im eptiun in 197;^, (he March of Dimtfs has been committed to the pro- 
gram and pla>c*d ati importfint role in expanding WIC in communities across 
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the^^ntry. For the U years I have .done natkmal ^vocacy wOTk cm WIC 
From 1973 to 1^1 I diiected the WIC Advocacy at ti^ Oiikheci's Fottnda- 

tkm. In 1^1 1 joined tte ^aff thtf Cmt^, wUkfa opedalbes in rea^rch and anal- 
y»a on low income iH^agrama To&y I am Jfrniad bjtf fbtert Greewtda, the Cento's 
directcN-. As many of^Ki kmyw* mr, Anemslein was the Admin^ralor of USDA's 
Food and Nutrition Slervice in 1979 and 1^. Piwratly the Center works with a , 
national network erf* WIC adminifltratCHre ami advocates and proyidm analysis and \?, 
assistance on a wi<fe range of tssim affiBctinc WIC 

TUB INGaifiASNG NISKD 

I welcome opportunity to ai^iear b^nre the &ibcommittee as jfou "Xiimider the 
first WIC r^uthcNizaticm in a naidba- of years. T1»» last time this Subcommittee 
met to oims|«ter WIC authorising k^i^tion w^ in 1978. Since thw we have ween a 
stunnix^ increase in the number ehiUm Uvii^ in poverty . 

A m^jor new Gmsus repc^ mmod in late F^^miary foumi that in three years 
from 1^79 to 1982, the nun^ier <st cSiiUbren betow tih^ of 6 who live in pov«ty 
jumped by 41%. There weie 1.5 miiliao m<He pocH- chiMren unifer age 6 in 19S2 than 
in 1981. 

Even more striking, the Ceaww &la show timt if alternative (^lniti(»» (rf pover- 
ty are used and nmrcaah b^^Hs are cmmted, the nomb^ d pomr diildrm^ufuler 
6 jumped by mi mt^ as 64% during thte three^year period 

The Cei^ts results are dear. No m^er haw we measure poverty, the mmiber of 
poor children under 6 has gnmn by extreo idy lax^e prop ort w Hffi in leoent years, tn 
a<kliti(m, with a continuing tr»^ toward me^mrmt wmilies and wiUi a omiinuiiig 
drop since 1^ in AFDC payment lev^ ae luOi^ed for inflation {b& doomiented by 
the Ccmgresjional Research Servtoe)* ^ can enect relatively Utile im^Nnovmimt in 
this rather b^k picture in cmning y^jB ^sfate scm^ improv^mient m tte econo- 
my. 4 

Aikling to the growing prcd^n have be^ diarp reductkKs in Medk^id and ctfher 
health coverage for nMythers and children in recent years, lixe Qukfam's Defense 
Fund (CDF) has r^xMrted that 700.000 diiMren from wnrkii^ poor fiunlUes k>i^ lied- 
'caid coverage when Useir families vi^re dropped from AFD3 as a remilt of tl^ 1981 
budget cuts. Most of these children were below the poverty line. CD¥ atso reports 
that over one-fourth of all children in poverty ihyw nave no MedkaM coveragi — a 
shapr increase since the mid-1970's in tte {nr^iorticm of ussoT^ chiMren. 

In addition, C^F reports that from 1978 to 1%2, there were iMreases in 26 states 
in the peroratages of wcmen who eitl^ failed to receive prenatal care or did n<^ 
receive care until late in pregnancy. In many states, firsatime fa^^nant vrcsnen 
were dropped from AFDC and Medimid until the fhmhtmnst^r of pregnancy as a 
result of another 1981 federal l»ai^ cut, de^te th«! provm feet that health ears 
and acfequate nutrition eaiiy in {R^^Ramnr is crttkal to sntccea^il pregnancy oat- 
comes. ^ 

The increase in poverty and reductioos in federal progransB are matched by equal- 
ly disturbing data un the l^th <^ childrm. A recent i^udy from the Public 
H^lth Service in HHS ("Health and Prevention Pnrfile— United Stotee") diows 
that 10%- 15% infants of migratory workers and ce.^tain rural poor mne growth- 
retarded in relation to dietary defic^ociea. The report also shows thai ons of everv 
eight black infants is bom at a low birth weight — and that this is associated with* 
very high rates of infant mortality among black infanta. As is well known, infant 
mortality rates for the U.S. as a wIk^ remain above those of nearly every other 
western industriali^d country in the world. 

Recent studies in Massachusetts and Qiicago sh^ additional light on Uiis unfor 
tunate situation. The Masachusetts Department of Public Health issued a major sci- 
entific study in November (m the nutritional status cf poor children in that state. 
The study found that between 10,000 and 17,600 pocn- children in M^sachusetts are 
stunted, due largely to chronic malnutrition, and that nearly one in every five chil- 
dren surveyed was either 8tui\ted, w^ed (abnormally undeni^s^t) ch* anemic. The 
Htudy abo repotted that many poor children in need of WiC were left out of the 
prpgram due to the program's funding limitati<ms. 

In Chicago, a study at Cook County Ho^tal found last year that 30% of all chil- 
dren under age 2 coming to the Pediatric Outpatient Clinic had abnormally low 
growth, and that in half of those "low growth*' cases, the children suffered from in- 
adequaU'* nutrition. Cook 0>unty HospitM? also reported a 24% increim frcm 1981 to 

in admissions of young children foi 'Tailure to thrive" and other nutriticm-re- ^ 
lated corKtttionH < 
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THS NSSD FOft WK: 

These deeply disturUng data tii^ri^m our need An* a ^m^ti^ned WIC f»t>- 
gram. In a recenl r^xnt on WIC, tte Genial Aoooanting CNfioe ^aled: 

''We e^iihste that WIC ^mmse^ the rar^mtim at km birtliw^gfate for in- 
fants \mn to wofsmi eUgfljte tmr WK by 16 to 20 pmeot. WiCs effect on 
birUiw^ghts also sptmiB to be positive. . . . WIC mothM appear to experirace 
greater b en eflta the Hmger tlieyiiart^p^ie.'' 
This finding b of paitkular ^gnUScacod since low trfrlh we^t k otM the |sin- 
cipal cai^es infant oKHrtalit^ in ti^ VS. today. The OAO also reported: 

"We omdufte t»t^^v that teraa^e mimai and black wmien wIk) partid- 
- pate in WIC have b^^ idrth (mtooam than ownparahte wcsnra who <fa} 
participate in WIC." 

"Participating in WtC majr *"^»^gptg> same al the efl^t a nsother's ^n^ng, 
d^noi»traUv harmful to in&nt birthw^^^^"* 

"The avaikd]fo ovalui^ive ovid^rae is modest and |OT4tminary bat mi^go^ 
that partiripatiiy in WK im^oves the intake <rf eneray, pni^ma, and erate 
other nutrientB for pr^iuint wtmmit wihances the iron m tmir Idood, and in- 
f ^ creases tl^ we^t gam,** 

Of ^)ecial importance are fii^nCT that WIC appearB to have evwi more dran^tk 
increi^es on p^^nancy CfoUxmea whm ^raectant mxAb&t^ partkirate for more Uian 
six nxmths pricnr to (kiiveiry' Tl^ 16%-20% roductKm in lorn tmh V9>e^MM died by 
GAO incliutes the impact of WIC on all pregimnt wmnm paftkrtpatiM in the mtv 
gram« indudi^r^thoee partidpating fco* liisl a nmtth la- two prior to mli^^efy. In a 
recent nn^ WIC study ooMwted 1^ the Blfaaouri Health ll^iaitment« mmavm, 
the inctd*m?e low tnrth w)^|dbt wm reduced mwe thra S0% amoQg bd^ bmi to 
mothers who partidpated in WIC fin- mm timn six moaths ^un to <teliv«^. Thb 
extraordinary findimrk all the mm s^pufkant sinoe Tk, Dtevid Rush, the i^mdpal 
investigator of the USDA WIC evaluatmi (nmmtly underway, has saU that the 
M^souri s^iuiy is the aouacte^ WIC evaluation yet omducted Tbis ra^^ests that we 
^lould be providing nmre ra^ouices in the WIC program in cm^ to enroll more ex- 
pectant mothers early in their pfegnaime& 

These fmdJi^ are important m^ mly in relatkm to low birth wd^t, but also in 
relationship to infant mortality. The link between low birth weight and infant mor- 
tality is well ^taUi^ied in the medical literature and is b^rcK^ dispute. It is ex- 
tremely likely, therefiove, that 1^ having a fomjor im[»^ oo reducing tow tarth- 
wei^t, WIC also hi» a direct impact on reducing infant Bfiortality and savii^ chil- 
dren's lives. 

I would add tliat these issues are now beam studied by USDA as part a oompn^^ 
hensive evaluation of the WIC program. Wnild I canm^ discuss ^ledfk results m 
the USDA evaluation which will be com|d^ed this July, I can tell you, iffi a m^nber 
1^ the advisoTv ccmimittee to this evaluation, that I expect ths ^jdv will ivodme 
an additional body of evi<tenoe that provides stroi^ 0Uf^po^ for WKfs positive im- 
pacts. 

A final note on this sam m that I trust the Subcraunittee recognizee the very 
high standards against which we measure the WIC ^mgram. The National School 
Lunch Program — surely me our naticm's cnitstamlin^ (niograms—is evaluated for 
its success in enchancmg children's diets and improving their nutrirat intakes. In 
the WIC program, dieta^ im|Mx»vement is cmly cme ot maav stai^larcb against 
which WIC is measured Evaluatioi^ <m WiC-gu^ll be^ond th^ ^amterd ami ex- 
amine impacts on such iife-and-death matters as^^ow birth weight I know oi no 
other nutritiuna! or social program whkh is held iu> to such a ri|p>ro^.^ ^ ^aml- 
ai is— and of no f^her program Umt su^eeds so well. 

WHERE DO WE ilO FEOM HKRE? THE NK8D FOfi ADEQUATE FVNmNO 

The evfdencepoiats us in several directions when we cmsider the future of the 
WIC program. Tne first key directim is the need for adequate funding. 

Tcidav, the WIC prc^^ram serves 3.0 millicm wcm^, inCants, and children. Yet in 
1981i (the latest year lor which Census data are available), over 10 mil lion women, 
infants, and children under five h£»i imsomes below the WIC income limits. While 
there is no national data on precisely how many of these persons met the WIC nu- 
tritional risk criteria* WIC program experience shows that mo^ ci those who meet, 
ihe income test also meet the nutritional r^ test Thk is bemuse the WIC program 
IS, as mandated by Congresw, preventive as well m remedial. 

In short, only about one-third of those .who are eligible for the program are par- 
tictpating in it. Moreover, in some arefi^^jbf the country, no WIC program exists at 
all A nation widtr survey of ail states wl^^ 1 conducted over the past month found 
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that oppnuumately 200 counties ^ill have no WIC {»ogram at all. In motti aresm 
that do nave a program, imly a frBCtnHi (rf the need can be n^t, and teigthy waiting 
1^ are ail too cocnmcm, 

Itirotighout its h^ory, the WIC program hm Readily expanded to meet more 
the ^ed From its inoei^m in 1374 to the ^«rat day, the {mgram hae^grown at 
an annual rate id S)0,(MH> partkdianta per yi»r. If this mocterate rate of growth is 
maintaii^ over a four^vear reauthcni^ion p^od, timi the mcgnm would serve 
nwriy half of thcBt el^b^ FY IWS. Sar^, re«rhii« Ji^ iMi <^ time in need 
after tt^ end id four yeerB should mat be a goal out erf rmsb fin* a natkm mil as 
ours. I wcHild call tks Committee's attenl^ to the fwt that USDA'a oitn National 
Advisory Council m Maternal, Infant, eml Fstal Nutritkm c^Bdaily reocnamffiiM 
to CoMreffi in 1^ that the WIC program be expw<fed to ."^Gsah half ot those riigi- 
blebyFY1986. 

To date, one bill has been introduced in the House that |Nnovi&s for growth in 
WIC. but the growth involved is quite sonall H.It 4661, ii!tr?>4!!«! by R^, Silvio 
Conte 1R-M^».^ the rankii^ Republican cm the House Api^imRlatims Conunitlee, 
would rtaae the WIC authwlmtim ortlin^ to $1.5 billim ui FY and $1.6S bil- 
lion in FY This moves in tim rteht direction, but the $1.5 billim level proposed 
for would provide fo^ growth only 2% nejit y^r. Only 60,000 new ueiscm 
would enter tl^ program in 1^5, about % ^rf* the historic rale ot growth. Because 
of the stnmii need mr more WIC s^rwiceB, I hope we are able to have somewhat 
more expansion than this. 

FUNDING STRUCtURE: THE FO^AIUTY W A BiOIHFlEO EmtTtEMSNT APmOACH 

In addition to the need for adequate authorization ceilings^ I believe Congress 
should aiUre^ the fundamental {mx^ese by which WIC ai^ropriatifms snv f^novnied. 

This year, funds were appropriated (or WIC for only part of the year, thrcmf^ 
July 10. The supplemental appropriation roauested by the Administration is so in- 
sufftcient th^t 1 nuuion women, infants, ano children wmiM ha^ to be thrown off 
the program m July, August, and September. Last week, when n^mberB of the 
Senate AppropriaticmSvCommitt^ raisied th^ pos^bility d' adding to the African 
relief suppiemental th^ amount needed to maintain the current WIC caseload 
thrcaigh September 30, ihe Administration said it would veto the bill if this oc^ . 
curred. While I believe Congress will eventually provide sufficient funds for the rest 
of the year, we are now Imding toward a possible WIC funding crisis. Without as^ 
su ranee of adeouate funding for the period July 11 -September 30, some states may 
be forced to reduce caseloads or cut individuab benefits in the next few months in 
order to avoid possible overexpenditures. All of this is unnecessary and should not 
have to occur. 

if I am com^med about what will happen to WIC appropriations in coming 
months^ I am alarmed at what couid happen nest year. If tlw approprtati^ com- 
mittees continue to fund WIC on a part-year basis, then 1 fear that once we^t past 
the election, 0MB will i^ue *'deferrals" to spread WIC funds intencted for part of 
the fiscal year over all twelve months oU the y^r. This would cause maMsivp pro- 
gram cutlxicks, with hundreds of thousand«< of women, infanlK, and children being 
removed from the pti^p^m Evim iJ WIC funds are appropriated on a full yt^r basis, 
OMB could i«tiil defer significant amounts of money until the final weeks of the 
fiscal vear» when it would be too late for the fund? to be Hpent. 

In the past, thi^re was not a great reason to fear deferrals because a (^erral was 
rejected as soon as either Houtw of Congress voted against it. Now, however, as a 
result of the Supreme Court decision banning th'^ one- House veto. Congress is heiih 
If^ to stijp deferrals If OMB defers WJC fund^ next year. Congress and the WfC 
community will forCc^d Ht^nd by and wdtih while motlters and children at nu- 
tritional risk have their WIC benefits cut off. 

The only sure way around thit? problem is to provide WIC with entitlement status, 
m all other maji»r child nutntidn programs have. Yet if WIC were m^ie an open- 
ended entitlement like school iunch or other food assistance programs, there would 
hkely he a very rapid increaf^ in costs beyond what Congress would find acceptable. 
lii^ well us a major strain placfd on state and local WIC agencies to meet the sudden 
ie^p in demand. Therefore, this approach does not seem to be the answer. 

Another alternative— which m)uld avoid the specter of deferrab while also pre- 
venttnii; an <jpen-ended explosion in prt^am costs — in to convert WIC to a ''capped 
entitlement ' Under this approach, tnere is an entitlement— but only up to the level 
authorized So long as there is Huffttient ne«d« the amount authorized must be ap- 
propriated and oannot be deferred or reHcinded. But amounts in excem of the cap 
w(^ld n(»t t»,' provided 
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^^^^dbe«^ingly unwise and counten««iuctive to aouqfi program ad-, 

"S^cTludfis my prepared tertimony. I appreciate thr opportunity to appear 
before the SubccMnraitt€« 
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STATEMENT OF STEFAN HAitVEY, DIRECTOR, SUPPLpEfifENTAL 
FOODS PROJECTS, ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT GREEN8TEIN, 
DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITI^ 

Ms. Harvky. Good monung. I am Stefan Harvey of the Center on 
Budget and Pdicy Priority. This morning I am here repredenting 
the Center and tl^ Natiimal March of Dimes. Since the initial WIG 
Ic^lation passed in 1972, the Mardi of Dinm has been committed 
to the program and has played an important role in esfwiKling 
WIC to communities acrow the omntry. 

For the jmst 11 years I hara dime national advoracy woi^ on 
WIC. From 1973 to 1^1, I directed the WIC adyvcmy project witK 
the Children's Poundaticm. In 1981 I ioined the staff or ti^ center, 
which specialises in research and analysis on low-incmne programs. 
Today I am joined by Rc^rt Greenstein, the center's director. As 
many of you know, Mr. Greenstein w^ the Adminirtrator of 
USDA's Food and Nutrition Service in 1979 and 1980. Presently 
the center woi^ with a national network of WIC administrators 
and advocates and proviito analysis and assistance on a wide 
range of issues aff^trng WIC. 

I welcome the opportunity to appear before today ssy^ consider 
the first WIC reauthorization^ in a number of years. Tlie lest time 
this subcommittee met to consider WIC authorizing l^islation was 
in 1978. Since then we have seen a staggering incr^ise in the 
number of children living in poverty. A mi^or new census report 
issued late last month found that in just 3 vears, from 1979 to 1982, 
the number of children below the age of 6 who live in poverty 
jumped by 41 percent There were 1 Vi million more poor children 
under age 6 in 1982 than in 1981, 

Even more striking the census data showed that if alternative 
definitions of poverty are used and noncash benefits are counted, 
the number of poor childrm under 6 jumped by as much as 61 per- 
cent during this same 3-year period. 

The census results are cl^r. No matter bow we m^isure poverty, 
the number of poor children under 6 has ^rown by extremely lari^ 
proportions in the recetit years. In luidition, with the continuing 
trend toward one-imrent families and a continuing drop sinc^ 1982 
in AFDC payment levels, as adjusted for inflation, as documented 
by the Congressional Re^arch Service, we can expect relatively 
little improvement in this rather bleak picture in the coming years 
despite some improvement in the economy. 

Adding to the growing problem have been sharp reductions in 
medicaid and other health coverage for mothers and children. The 
Children's Defense Fund has reported that 700,000 children from 
working poor families lost medicaid oiverage when their families 
were dropped from AFDC as a r^ult of Uie 1981 budget cuts. M<^t 
of these children were below the poverty line. 

The Children's Defense Fund also reports that over one-fourth of 
all children living in poverty have no medicaid coverage— a sharp 
increase since the 1970 s in the proportion of unserved children. In 
addition, CDF reports that from 1978 to 1982, there were increases 
in 26 States in the percentages of women who either failed to re- 
ceive prenatal care or did not receive such care until late in pr^- 
nancy. 
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In many States, 5rst-time pr^naift ^men were dropped from 
AFDC and medidud until the mial Uim^ter of pregimnc^ as a 
result of anc^her budget cut. tliese cuts were ens^ted despite the 
proven fact that he^th care an adequate nutriticm rarly m pr^- 
nancy are critical to successful |Hi^[nancy (mtcomea 

The increase in poverty and reductions in Feitoral programs are 
matched by equally d^urbing data €m the health of yming chil- 
^dren. A recent stui^ htmi HHS's Public Health Service Health and 
^Prevention Profile: The United Slates shows that 10 to 15 percent 
of infants'^f migratory workers and certain niral poor are growth 
retarded in relation to diet de&cienmeB. Tto r^^ort also shows that 
one 6f every eight bladk infimts is bom at low larthweigfat and Uiat 
"^this is associated wilii verv h^ rates of ii^iEmt.nKirtality among 
black infants. As is well-known, in&nt mortality ratra for our 
cmmtrv as a whole remain above tho^e of n^ly every other Wrat- 
em industrialised country in the world. ' 

Recent studies in Massachi^^tte and Qiicwgo shed additimial 
light on this unfortunate situation. The Mi^sadiusetts Department 
of Public H^th isEHied a ms^ BcmnUS^ stik^ last November of 
the nutritional status poor children in tiieur Stote. Hie study 
found that between 10,000 and 17,500 poor children in Massachu- 
setts are stunted due laii^sly to chnmic malnutrition and tliat 
nearly one in every five chikunm surveyed was either stunted, ab- 
normally underweight or an^ic. 

The study also reported that many poor children eligible for WIC 
were left out of ti^ program due to funding Umitatiwis, 

In Chicago^ a study conducted Is^ yrar at ti^ Cock County Hos- 
pital found that 90 percent id ail chiMrmi under age 2 om^ng to 
the Pediatric Ou^mtient dink had aboOTmally low growth aiM in 
half of those low growth caws, the diildren suffered fnmi inad* 
equate nutrition. Cbok Qmnty Hoepital also r^rted a 24'percent 
increase from 1981 to 1983 in admimions of yming children for fail- 
ure to thrive and oth^ nutritkm-reiated coiuitiim& - 

Thme deeply d^urfoing data uiMieracare our i^ed for a rtrength- 
ened WIC Program. In a recent report on WIC, the General Ac- 
counting Office stated, and I quote, ^We estimate that WIC de- 
creases the proportion of low Inrthweights for infants bom to 
women eligible for WIC by 16 to a) percent WIC's effect on mean 
birthweights also appears to be positive. WIC mothers appear to ex- 
perien^ grater benefits the longer they i^rticipate/' 

This finding is of particular dgnificanc^ since low birthweight is 
one of the principal causes of infant mortality in our country. The 
GAO^Ito reported: 

We coiiclufte tentatively that ieenagie wcmien and Uack wcm^n who participate in 
WIC have better birth mitcomes than comDarabto wunen who do not part^j^te. 
Participating in WIC may mttJ^te munm cl the ^fect of a oiother's smc^ng. The 
available evaluative evidence is modeet and preliminary but auggeata that partici- 
pating in WIC improves the intake of ^nerpr, prc^ein, and sociie oUm* nutrienta for 
pregnant women, enhances the iron in thmr Mood and increases ihmr weight gain. 

Of special importance are findingB that WIC appears to have 
even more dramatic effects on pregnancy outcomes when women 
participate for more than 6 months prior to delivery. The 16- to 2(K 
percent reduction, as cited by the General Accounting Office, in- 
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dudes the imf^t of WIC on ail pregnant women, including those 
who may have participate for a mcmth or two prior to cteiivery. 

In a recent me^r WIC study omducted by tl^ Mis^mri Health 
Department, which' Dick EUount may comment on Uiis morning, 
the increase of low birthweight was reduced by more than 50 per- 
cent amoi^ babies bom to mothers who participated in WIC for 
more than 6 months prior to delivery. l%is extraordinaiy finding is 
all the more significant unce Dr. Jkmd Rush of Columbia Univer- 
sity, whe is the principal investigator of the current USDA study 
underway, has said that tl^ Miswuri study is ihe sounds Wlu 
evaluation yet conducted. 

This suggests that we should be providing more resources in the 
WIC Pn^ram in order to enroll more expectant mothers earlier in 
their pr^nancies, 'Diese findings are important ntA only in rela- 
tion to low birthwei^t, but also in re&tion to infant mortality. 
The^link betw^n low birthweight and infant mortality is well es- 
tablished in the medical literature and is beyond dispute. ' 

It is extremely likely, therefore, that bylmving a major impact 
on reducing low birthweight, WIC also has a direct impact on re- 
ducing infant mortality and say^ig children's livro. 

I would add ttiat th^ issues are now beings studied by USDA as 
part of a comprehensive evaluation, the one conducted by Dr. 
Rush. While I cannot diwu£» specific r^ults of the USDA evalua- 
tion which will be completed this July, 1 can tell you that as an 
advisory panel member to this evaluation, I espect the study will 
produce an additional body of evidence that provides strong sup- 
port^ ^'^r WIC*s positive impacts. 

Offe final note on this »rore* I trust the subcommittee recognize 
the veiy high standards against which we measure the WIC Pro- 
grar 1, The National School Lunch Program, which we heard about 
this morning and everyixxiy agreffl is one of the Nation's outstand- 
ing pn^ams, is evaluated for its succe» in enhancing children's 
diets and improving their nutrient intakes. 

In the WIC Program, many of you may know, dietary im- 
provement is only one of the many standanis against which WIC is 
measured. Evaluations on WIC go beyond this standard and exam- 
ine impacts on such life and death measures as low birthweight. I 
know of no other nutritional or social pn^ram which is held up to 
such a rigorous set cf standards and of no other pfc^am that suc- 
ceeds so weir 

The evidence I have discussed mints us in several directions 
when we consider the future of the WiC Program. 

The first key direction is the need for adequate funding. Today, 
as Bob Zimmerman has pointed out, WIC serves roughly 3 million 
w9men, infants, and children. Yet, in 1982, the latrat year for 
which census data are available, over 10 million women, infants, 
and children under 5 had incomes below the poverty guidelines for 
the WIC Program, While there is currently no national data on 
precisely how many of these persons meet the WIC nutritional risk 
criteria, the WIC Prc^am experience to date shows tnat mc^t of 
those people who meet the income guideline also meet the nutri- 
tional risk guidelines. This is because the WIC Pn^am, as man- 
dated by Congress, preventive as well as remedial 
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. In short, only about a third of thx^ who are eligible for the pro- 
gram are currently participating. Moreover, in some parts of the 
country, no WIC InroEpr^ exists at alL I recently conaucted a na- 
tionwide survey of all counties in tiie country and found that ap- 
proximately 2XHi currently have no WIC Pn^n^-am at all. 

In those areas that do nave programs, only a fraction of the need 
can be met and lengthy waitii^ lists are all too common. Through- 
out its history, the WIC Pribram has st^dily expanded to meet 
more of the need. From its inception in 1974 to the jm^nt day, the 
program has grown at an annual average of 300,w0 per year. If 
this moderate rate of growth is maintained over a 4-y^ur r^uthor- 
ization period, then the pn^ram would i^rv^n^rly half of those 
eligible by Hscal 1988. Surely, rraching just half of th(»e in need 
after the eiid of 4 jrears, should ncA be a goal out o^ r&aych for a 
Nation such as ours, t would call to the committee's attention the 
fact that USDA's own Nati(mal Advismy Council on Maternal, 
Infant and Fetal Nutrition ofHdally recommended to Congrras in 
1982 that the WIC Program be expanded to reach half of the eligi* 
ble population by fiscal 1985. 

To oate, one bill has been introduced in the House that provides 
for growth in WIC, Init the growth involved is quite small. H.R. 
4661, introduced by Congressman Conte, ranking Remiblipui on 
the House Appropnatiims Committee, wcmld raise the WIC author- 
ization ceiling to $1.5 billion in fiscal 1985 and to $1.6 billion in 
fiscal 1986. This moves in the right direction, Imt the $1.6 billion 
proposed for fiscal 1985 would provide for a growth of only about 2 
percent next year. Only 60,000 new women, infants, and children 
would be able to enter the pn^^m in 1985 or about one-flftH of 
the historic rate of growth. 

Because of the strong need for more WIC services, I hope we are 
able to be somewhat more expansive than this. In addition to the 
need for adequate authorization (filings, I believe Congrew should 
address th6 fundamental process by which WIC appropriations are 



for only part of the year throu^ July 10. The supplemental appro- 
priation requested by the administration is so insufficient that 1 
million women, infants, and children would have to be thrown off 
the program in July, August, and September. Last week when 
memWrs of the Senate Appropriations Committee raised the possi- 
bilitv of adding to the African relief supplemental, the amount 
"^needed to maintain the current WIC carload through the end of 
the fiscci year, the administration said it would veto the bill if this 
occurred. 

While I believe that Congress will eventually provide sufficient 
funds for the rest of the year, we are now heading toward a possi- 
ble WIC funding crisis. Without a^uranc^ of adequate funding for 
the period July U through September 30, some States may be 
forced to reduce caseloads or cut individuals benefits in the next 
few months in order to avoid pc^ible overexpenditures. All of this 
is unnecessary and should not have to occur. 

If I am concerned about what will happen to WIC appropriations 
in the coming months, I am alarmed at what could happen next 
year. If the appropriations ccmmittee® continue to fund WiC on a 
part-year basis, then I fear once we get past the election, OMB will 
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issue deferrals to spread WIC funds intended for part of fiscal 
year over all 12 numths ot Ihe y«ur» This would cauw masaii^ pro- 
gram cutbacks with .hundreds of thousancb of women and young 
children being remo^ from tl^ prMram. Even if WIC funds are 



amounts of m<mey unUl the final weeks df tli^ fiscal year when it 
would be too late, for thc^ fimds to be spent. 

In the [^it, Uiere wi» iKit a grmt rraron to f€^ d^errals be- 
cause a deferral was reacted w soon as either Hoifi^ ci Ccn^grras 
voted against it Now, however, m a result oi the ^ifMreme Court 
decision banning the mie^Hcmse reto^ Ccmgrras is hdpl»8 to stop 
deferrals. If OAffi defers VflC flukte next year, Ccmgress and the 
WIC ounmunity will be forced to stand by cuid watch while moth- 
ers and children at nuUiti<mal risk have ti^ir WIC benefits cut off. 

The only sure way arouml this pr^to is to prmide WIC with 
entitlement status as all c^her major child nutriticm programs 
have. Yet, if WIC were maife an open eiyied entitlement like school 
lunch or other food a^istance pro^ranm, there would likely be a^ 
very rapid increase in cost beydhd what Congrera would fwd ac- 
cei^UU>le as well as pl^» a m^jor strain on State and local health 
ai^ncira. Therefore, this approach does not seem to be the answer. 
Anotli^r alternative, which wtmld avoid the specter of deferrals, 
while also preventing an open ended ejcplosicm in program costs, is 
to convert nVIC to a capped entitlement Under this aimrcmch, 
there is an entitlement, but only up to the level autiioriKd by Ckm- 
gress. So long as there is sufficient need, the amount authorized 
must be appropriated and cannot be deferred or rescinded, but 
amounts i ^cess of the cap would not be provkkd. This is a tried 
and teste proach. It is the approach under which the WIC Pro- 
am opei ' in fiscal 1979 and 1^, as you may remember. It is 
liso the ap^ . jIi under which the e^Kdal service block grant oper- 
ates today, r^e capped entitlement structure used in the social 
services block grant was written into the Reoonciliatkm Act of 1981 
by the Senate Finance Committee. ^ 

Under this approach, Congre^ would still have firm ccmtrol over 
funding levels and this control would be exercised when Congress 
set authorization ceilings. In addition, this approach would result 
in substantial improvements in administration since Stat^ would 
know WIC funding levels well in 'advance and would be able to 
plan far more efficiently than they can presently. Mr. Zimmerman 
has already outlined some of the difficultira about the uncertainty 
of funding year to year. ^ 

Another ii^ue that 1 would like to address very very briefly cbn- 
cerns the yearend funding practices. As Mr. Zimmerman has point- 
c*d out, the WIC Directors As^iation, and I believe Mr. Blount 
wiU comment on it further, has a recommendation which would* 
allow States to spend a small percentage of their next year's 
budget, if, in fact, that proved necessary. I would simply like to is»y 
that we strongly support the proposal of the WIC EHrectors Asso- 
ciation by allowing States to spend up to 8 percent of their grant 
for the following year. 

Under this approach, any amount actually spei^t in excess of 100 
percent of the State s f<xxi grant would then be subtracted from a 
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***** ^ following &cal jw. This would ensure that 
no additional Federal Aittds resulted from this provision. 
, Under many educatkm programs in this committee's jurisdiction, 
funding IS made available both for the last 3 months of a fiscal 
^rear and the entire 12 months of the next fiscal year. Simply allow- 
ing a smaU percentage of a ^te's WIC grant to be effectively 
Dorrowed from the following year's appnq>riation is an extremely 
modest step by comparison and it is badly neected. 

Finally, I would like to note our opposition to the administra- 
^8 proposal to reduce from 3) percent to 18 percent the share of 
wlc funds devoted to nu&tion education, nutrition assessments, 
and ^eral admmistratiott. ^te and local agencies tell us daily 
S^^iSr?'iS??I!?**^ have insuiTickait funds to carry out that part of 
the WIC Piwraro. If the administration's propyl is «xept«L tihe 
quality of WIC servkes will inevitably deteri^t^ to some^ree. 
^ We fear that less work wUl be done to locate pereons at 
risk and that participants currently in the pnKram may be forced 
to wait additional days or weeks to be promed. The qiwlity of nu- 
trition education sessions and materials is also likely to diminish 

We are m strong agreement with the National -WIC Director* JU^ 
sociation that such a prov^ion would be extremely unwise and 
counterproduc^ve to sound prc^rram adminirtration 

Thank yo^ very much. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Tliank you very much, Ms. Harvey, 
o*^"".!^?!? Jf*'"®^ ^ '^chard Blount, director o( the Mwsouri 
SSf T^*^ Program and president of the National Association of 
WIC Directors. 

{Prepared statement of Richard Blount follows:] 

PSEfAKFJI StaTKMENT RiCHARD BuXJNT. DiRKTOii. MlffiOURI StATS WIC PROOBAM 
AND PrKSIDKNT, NATIONAL A^OCIATION W WIC I^RGCTURS 

National AssonAnoN of WIC Dirkctdes * 

A STATEMKNT OV CONCXHNH 

vlLJi l lj«'/«fty states frfus 31 Indian tritaJ orsaniartionsTPiierto Rica, the 
Virinn Islands. Guam, and the Distnct of Columbia. It was firet ctmceived in 1979 as 
^«nll° 1 ?f prt^ram numagera and other interested persons to act 

^^^lZ%^A^^Ln.H^ SpecmJ ajpplemental Food Fr^nun fJv^, In- 
S^m^r^^?"'"J!t^^ML*'^ff'^i?^'y organized by fhe s^ioa «rf its bvhiws in 
B-^^hT election of officers at ita first naticmal conference. February 

cifSuiirtSis"^ ^^^^^'^^'on include, but are limited by the following 8pe- 

To act as a resource for jjovernmental bodies and individual le«i«lator« re^ 
Kar^inff issues particular to the heatlh and nutrition ctf women, infants and 
children and to act as an advocate for WIC clients. 

B To providf good management practices to assist WIC Projfram Directore at 
thf Mate and local levt>U 

C To provide- a national restmrce network through which selected ideaw, ma- 
lermis, and prtNredures can be communicated to persomi workine in the WK* 
i-ummunity. « v v t.v. 

The Aiwociation rect^izes that, this the 10th anniversary year of the WIC Pro- 

K^'^ltliTTl'^^r^l^'''/'^*'/^"','!*' '^*»la«w authorization expires Septem- 
ber ,«>. mi Though federa funding of the Proffram has been relatively generotw in 
defjc'^ '"""''""a^y s^"^ adequate funding even in yean* of high federal 

anniversarv, we commend the great occomplishmentii if 
fa^^^i^Tk" u"^ "iJ'^ it« estafaiahment by a wise and concerned Congr^s 
faced with the probiible effect* of malnutrition in Che liv«. of women, infantifflnd 
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TlHMigh the X3A Geofind Afioimntiqr^iDB's CGAO) moA receitl repmrt <m WIC 
ev^«a»ms rel^aed Am^srf ^1S84 stafad ttore woi ^ **ettBdiirii^ evichnoe'' on 
the effect enected fin[ tto WIu ftpoarm » ^ ^Bim tl»t WIC e^ui^oiia did 
prwkkfBoniB &mid^ ^Bhcte of tiw n«frui. Ai^o^Tth^ OAO finfii^ wwk 

We estimate that WIC deamna tl» iw t wa tto of I^Aw^j^ for 
infills bora to itmom cl^a^ 6^ WIC libf 16 ta 20 pmf««. WRTa on 
hieao4^lM9fi^|i^al8oappBa^ . , WIC laolhSNi ai^MUr to 

esgerteno0 gce^^r beiQ^tt wa tmiy 

Wo cos^iBte tmledivi^ t^ te^Mipa tPsaB^ and biadL irasen who ^un 
ticipato hi WIC fiai^ b^ter Idith o uto a n a i tiiaai cwimandde wosim who ^ 
participate ia WIC. * , 

Ptotidpating hi WIC may od^rte aoape <tf tte mett dt a la^lser's mdt- 
ing. ^imistraidjr hanody to iafioit fabthws^ta. 

The araitel^ eviditstivo evUttHsa hi aKide^ ami preliflihiiuy but s^gp^ 
that part^patk^ m WIC in^puvas the intate of OMrgy, pnma, andssao^ 
other nimmitB far pfcgiiwt woman, atJiaiiOi^ tte iron in thHr blood, and 
inca^eaaao their wffi^lit gals. 
Tto Iteitod ev^boa on miSBfa bian the two ^laBea ctf modi^^ 

that WK; may fodwa the faicfetoiCB of anraiia ^&mg ioCants and 



"Hie Missmiri WIC mslnaititm itahr dtediil tto GAO ravkiw as oro of the anrt 
credMe and <iaalitathre WlC ^alt^lioitf jferaEB^ated ttet: *Tor bc^ mmw^o a^ 
wb^ partldionta; the kw bh rthw eigh t r^aa ^^rb km ibmxQ&^heU ot the n^ea 
comparable non-WIC in^lant'' Tul k a p^tkm^Iy ajgnifkant flmiing because 
infant nrntality is tlie^lZth kndiog emm of ttaiE^ far <mr coimtry aod a low Wrth- 
w^ht infant 20 tim^ ome I&E^'to ^ tbeh a mmial one. 

liuit the GAO omild be moxe oondi^fe wi» mil TOoevarily hMKei^i^ dT 
itefkienciea within tne Pragrara* The "i^^k of amdoflivB e^Heaice*^ wai mora a ^ob- 
leni of tl^ siae of the stmiieB (SCate sfiaiies m natfamil) and rar^ular ntetlKxiologi- 
cal imp^rfedkma (dtflictilty of aateMidriflg n ccaHrd fpwipX The GAO,ltB^, r^brs 
to tl^se problffliB in uiHterBOcniv 'the need to de8%a emi Imykaiaimi bt^ler atud^ 

Conft^nt that tt^ WIC Program 1^ earned its fdaee in the tieki it imventhre 
hralth, the Natiimal Aaaodatism^ WIC Ditactm has chases this m^ms to miinm 
itBeHf to iJte basic ocmcmas of k^datiw anthorizatitm and foadii^ as the Pn»raai 
begim its mcani decade servicing the hsetth and notrittfm oeeib of wonien« inbnta 
and children. 

Herein is our stat^nent of cmeem. ^ 

I, The Special Suf^il^Mital Fbod Program fa- Wonen, Iniinta and Chikfanen 
( WiC] abouki be given permanent autlmis^icai Piw to Septento 9% li^. y 

The N^ti<ma) AsoKMtion of WIC IKrsctm (NAWD) earmstly b^teves the^ the 
Special Supi^niental FVxxi Prcgram far Women* Infknte and Qiikbm (WICi dttmld 
be granted permanent authcnr£attoi« Tlie far midi bdi^ is t^ad m scmtd 
fnanagemenl principles and tl^ need fa- ^hninl^rative ocmtinoily. It is most dis- 
rui^ive for any FHOgram to have lo d»l with l^bJatira aod Tefnlat<»7 dtang as 
each year. In many c^es, it takes tl^ greater |Mt id nygnr tq inqdraimt audi 
changes. It is Especially d^uptive to a pro-am smh as WIC wherein cwrtifionlfam 
is valid for a six immth period. By the tiis^ schm of the dmnges are fully imp^ 
mented in the first cvde 0Miifk^ti(m& there b a dbi^ of uf^pertaintyover those 
cert ific»t km® mad«« during the last half of a <B»e ymr auth^rwticm. ilie ov^mll 
effect produces at the local agency level a negative climate ctf uncertainty r^aitUjf 
program stability. For possibly ths first time In its tm yea» id e afet ence , WK! fina^ 



!y has a method of funding and a fairly well refined set of faleral n^(ulatioos whidi 
assure some continuity and refkct some^diyiw of ku^ rm^ planning. Tbexofae, 
the Asaociaticm, conflict of the effathnsnees and prav&k na&mel aoo^anos of the 
Program, rra>mmends pemtanent autlmisatfai. ^ 

Z There siuHiki be no targ^ing €i mwnun baiM^ bmond the reposed ivopoaed 
Federal regulation issued July 8, !^ (IW246.7 <dX4) AUeinatitfe CK* 

There are t^<ose who sug)iest that WIC timiM better taiget i^ogram benefits to 
"those mfist-in-need". nMs^-in-need^' genially connotes 'thoas whp are tdenti- 
Hed Bs exhibiting eome type of medical, anthre^pcmetric, oir hematolqiiod r^" 
This argument compromis^sp the entire fneventive nature cd WIC. It aigi^ that 



"RcviMon attac^"d as fiddf^ndufn to thin paptr. 
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WIC ahouid be priioerily OiftrapQtitic In oatare. We find 

Shown in bc4hthe puHk and private sector. To limit WIC to therapeutic tre^^t 
ditemma,the«^»uaai»crfMiral ii« M»lthCTigr 



ca«t8 wbfch mitritton/fceaWi aaaBBSHwnfc and mitritloii education, pi™ 



fe&wl ifailbia. If aicii a broad defhritfem «f "i^ari^ ''^ 

Aatociation ef WIC Dilutes lecooii^ ^ 
irtnitivB OKta.'' Allowed iKHi-ftibd costs are better defined am 

Dirett servicea and operatioiMl eoBto whkh tedwte nutii^^ 
«JSSt8^«rr«triti0B^^^ !*» 
^4. The mininnun fimding for direct services and operational costs d»ould be 20 

•^B^JS^iSiEStement i^pudi^ SST^^^^^ 
.phfi^STSie significant iBdusion client ssnrtas. '^f*«L?fii1^lS,^LSt 

remarkably rffident. It pnividea »«e »rv^B^hiin et^p^^ 
To hdp atnstcb Unitea Fedend direct servicea and •l««««^«»fi«^i*J^ 



To belp Mretca lumtea reooBi ""^'.^ ril^Zl- Ai«Tao«r»^irf 
and I«ar«wniiaenl& haw «»»t»fl>«*^^^**»i St^S^SS 



2^^^ Kte and local'^Uc health bn^ and FMeral ft»& foj, .J^*^*^*^ 
child health aerrices haveSnink ovwtEe past three the^^^J^J^ 
SifaHeiDtiVwe to WK3 has «wlod. At the mmB tima the r^^'^JSTLZ 

costs haw rwen fa^r than food ojsts. the base of ti» aaperwat fiirect sgrrioss iuia 

^^LSS^^Scemed about ^--^^^^^^^^^SS^ ^ 
lieve that WIC Program sei^ are «> £Sto rfl^ 

expeiues. Studies in Ma^idnaetts ai^ Mira^ law Aown that »™b«8 « WR. 
^rtS^i^l^ ha« lower 

Somen tSSb medical savings *he oosts^tte WW Program food 

and wrvices. WIC not «mly promotes good health, it mvw nwmey. 

Tl^^^rices can ool7b«^te&d if direct »^ 
sufndent to pay staff aid to keep cUiOg opra^jae fectomrf.^ ha^^ 
mnnn«m» and ^aff to retrench in mty«idii!« services aii^«y- Any Rirtlier n*"^^ 

^tSL wiii^^^TbTSkcti^^ n^^r^^LSLTi^ 

women, infants and children s«l may "Wm«Uely SS^^^^oJ^uL mini- 

Therefore. the Natkmal Association of WIC I^«^»»ti!S?^^n M 
mum funding for direct services end <q>eiati«ial ^ ^^^J^^ ^l^lt^ 

Ti^ totalT-nt. The Association beUev«i *^*J!5"J,,'^fc^!^?S«mSS^ 
but it l«aw« that decisi^m to the wisdom and good wUl of those who are empowereo 

'°t^r^ should be no establishment <rf a limitation on -^te Agencies" based 

""r^^^^uTS^i^r^t^ S^um si» nnpiirement for^»tate agenc^s u«« 
"hlJh^v^sTSLSra^ <ILt " as the a«ument agai.^ small «tste sg^ In 
~«r»v onir^^ aoencies likely to be aflected by »ich a re<iuirement would be 
"£U™tTnlf pl^XfoTNati^ Americans. If actual dollar amounts were 
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viewed mther than percetit^^ it wouM reveal that the number of <h^iara am 
lively small. Fen* ezampte. if we look at the Mkcosouk Agency, we ttei»^ a 
direct services and ofm^imml ooiste/food ratio of 46.33 p^rxrent But cMiars reflect 
food and Cl&^lSl for dix«ct s^ykss and ^eratiooal 006t& We feel that 
limitiiw state ai^encies to minimum sices would <mlv eSTect sra^vkes to Native An^- 
icana Since Native Anmrkans have uniqi^ nutritlcnml i^ecb ami j^rMeam, we do 
feel senrk^ to thk population simM be racriflced for the sake of minimal 
affect (in real dollar ammmts} upm direct servk^es and cqieraticNial monies. 

6. Admini^rative type rutes mxh w **|mra6sii« standank'' ami "fmMic hearings'' 
should be jprtmM for in Fecteral regiilati<w rather than ksislatfam. 

As slate directcm, we greatly sq^mdate the commi of dRmwy groups that ^eek 
to more effectively cmtrol pogram man^peni»t wjitii^ cfetaifed d^t safe^ 
guards into enaMin^ legblatmi. We are eqmdly ccmcmied about poe^e and 
dramatic deregulaticm which could erode the qaality of tte Program. As imgram 
managers, we see the qi^^im to be how to maintain c^iality ocmtrd in tl^ Pn^ 
l^ram, without over omtroUing the Program so that it cannot oe mani^red ef^lden^ 

We are emnmitted to en^rin^ effective, dTlckiit benefits to portidbotin^ clients 
In a most timely mani^ however, we are titmUed bv what are SQtmtimee unr^ia- 
tic proce^ing standards, partkularly in onaller satellite clinics estafaltehed primari* 
iy as a convmience to the cUmta, by providing ^rrkes in ckiee {tttndmity to where 
clients live. 

We are in favw of cnihlic input into ^te ^aas; bowevw hktc^ fara proven that 
legislated public hrarii^ aie not rifective. hirtk^patimi at hearings <^en inv^ve 
lem than fii^ persons* with scm&e bearii^ actually attractix^ no (me. 

It » the opinion of the Natiwal Asmuatkm of WIC IMrectim that these «Iminis- 
tnitive polkrtee can better be ttUresssd tfann^ Fedmsl R€gulatk»» %rhich can 
more effectively provide proper guideliiM with grrat^ flexUHUty. State ittfency di- 
rectors are ccmmitted to the e^ablished goals of t}»B Program an belteve Uiat with 
more i^exibility they can |»srsuc the attainment of tYnt gc^ in a creative, responsi- 
ble manner. 

I^effislaiive funding 

7. The full commitment of |^ million FY 1984 supplemental funding should be 
honored, with funds provided far encmgh before July 10, 1984, to avoid program dis- 
ruj^ton. 

To avert a severe crisis in the summer involving the nosnble drc^i^Mng approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 parttcipatii^ clients duriin; July. Augfi^ and Sei^en^, the ccm- 
mitment of $300 million mipplemental funding must appropriated far enough 
before July 10, 1984 to avoki pn^ram diaruj^ion. The need is so ^ious, WIC direc- 
toi« cannot rationally conceive that anything 1^ than the full commitment of Con- 
gress will be provided. We omimend the clear, <Mmitiv8 statement oS the Congres- 
sional intention as ezprmed in pwii^ the Conttnuii^ Resdutkm. 

8 The FY 1»85 ap|m^rtati<ms should be sufTKient to allow a 10-15 percent in- 
crease in WIC casetoatk. 

The National Association of WIC Ihrecti»rs ai^ilaiuis the past support which has 
been provided for the WIC PrcMrara. We believe the Program has proven the merit 
of such wisdom As we look to the future and the b^^nning of the Praam's second 
decade, we believe that its future funding must be relateri to both need and cost- 
efTpctiveness. 

The Congressional Budget OfTic^ (CBOl has stated that §1.47t billioii will be 
needed to maintain current WIC ca^losd leveb thnn^iout tTf 1985 (%viously. the 
FY 19H5 appropriations shiHild be no leas than that projected by the CBO 

However, we are sensitive to the great number persons in need oi the Program 
benefits* and who are pc^enttslly eligible for Program participation which we cannot 
i«?rve due to limited funding We are equally aware of the nece^ry tension be- 
tween program expansion and bu<%et deficits. There is no easy couiw, Hard deci- 
8ioni4 must be made 

As state agency directon*, w feel we would bi: irrespcmsibie if we failed to empha- 
Bize the great need to expansion <d the Pro-am during t>» next few yifars in an 
orderly, reasonable manner {We reomm^d expandir^ the annual program author- 
ization level by an amount equal to the determined inflationary increase plus 10-15 
percent real growth per year ) The real growth incr^se wtnild complement the De- 
partment's present funding formula to establish ec^itv based on need among the 
Htatfs and would permit limited growth in the stabilisea state agencies. 

This propoBa! is made in good faith that it will be s positive factor in 4K>ntrolling 
future opficiti^i 
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The Natkmsl AsBodatioD of WK; I^rectdn has testify 
al CDiBmtttees acaiost ooaadidatksi of WIC aad tko W3i B tofr Otant (tl» I 

lai^^M^ 17, liffiji The pdt^ta^mbed 
in the tesdimmy §£01 and have be» resffiraied the Atiso^tkm. We aka^ 
firmly cn <wr bdtef tisat WKTs omtiaued «qq>«rt hm) bem a ww iH of Hs cMify to 
be Ktentifled fts a spetiRc servkso find to dccount fcHr Us offbctivcTnoBi (^kiii ihB tsutsir 
tioaal weU-being (/ women, infuta asd chiUra^ 

will coDtinw to prove its imp»:t iKoUh of our ^iko's diitdren. mcAi itten- 

tity is imperative. 

The Nat&mal Aasodatioii of WIC Oractns has submitted these recommendatioiig 
^8 & f^690wrc9 for j^v^mipwi^-ffl jyodipfl amS indiv^diial i^j ^ji**tai3rtp p ^n^itti cos&^idBi^c 
that tteir eoos^feratkm asxi adc^>tkm will &astk Urn Sped&l Supplemental Program 
for Wrnnen, Infi»nt9 and Qiiktreii (WK^ to eflectivdy continue i» oiw of the moat 
mici^srful prerentivB health orograms ever est^bliahed by CcH^reas. As directs we 
commit ouiwives to res^on«biy maosge tl^ P ro gram and safi^uaid the ^omnt- 
aWlity <rf Federal fuiKb m order to i^wicte nraKimum bei^Dfits to those mnrmi, in- 
fanta and children who are at nutriticn? rk^ in our ocmntry. 

Department of Agriculture 
Food and Nutrition S^vke 

7CFRPart 246 

Special Suf^leroental Food Program for Women, Infanta and Children 
Proposed Rules, July 8, 1^ 
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fijltewto^ ig a revised §tam as sogga^ed by the Natioaal Association ^ WIC 

Par. 246 7(dX4) Altai^He C— 

The kSiamiog uitritfamal ri^ ^tevttf fij^^mn diall be ttsad It^ the oomp^^md 
fmdtafi^o&al authority to ^ vi^aadss wydi occur aftw a local affflicy h^ 
rmehod its g »j dB tm n partkipiitira leri^ Tlio igmtty mny setmoomB tat 
fdher mfrfirfanity tevieb with& tl»Bie thtee priorttgr 

Priortty 1. AppikanlB'with f^^ ffd Ntl oi^ittbQ osadHlmB. Sadi ooodUiiom 
shall be S»89d ou any conAliialfam ai^tei^poas^rte or tor^otogiml 
o^ai^ireine^ ^Absr we^dk^ oo&dl4;tosfi. fiM:t<»» or nge, ctetw- 

miMd by the te^^vidlool Staio ^pocy. 
Priortty 2L Piragmmt aid to B a it fo t idi Qg fvv^sra, «d in&nts, ot^ timn 



yi> those wi» Qwdytfy a ^rkvil;y L 

Prk>r^ 1 Ca^ifaw, 1^1^ tbu tbM iBfao ffiiA^ ae 



Piwity 4. Fo^partara woii»i« crthev Il^n these who t^alify as i^oiity 1. 



NAfKmAL AssoOArmt iiF WiC DiBTCrras 

A STATniKNT OmCBliS— WiOIABT RBDOmSNEIA'nOi^ IfiABCH t, 1^84 

L The Sbeckd Sapptemeatal Fbod PW^nmi fisnr Wcaneo, lafimtB mtd Childrra 
{WfCj^mAI be pvm i» ^royt a d ftoa^H^ oa yto to Sq^^m' SMM^ 

2. Hme ifeoiiU be no tafgetiog cSpnffw^ bcitefitB hsyoiid the tevised propoeed 
Fed^ rmihdiime imted Jri^ 8» 19ra Qpir. 2i&T(^^ 



d. Noa-FWI PMrara corta sfaeohl be fi^md m ^diretA imivjosK and operatioiml 

iDfivliDBS 



ooete wh^ indime autritioo/hefilth saiEfiBRMtts a&d mrtsitkm 
kKal and Stirte tthaiid^rate'* 

4. The nrinirnqm fending for direct s&vksoB and operathmal oo^ diould be no 
len than 20 of the total muH. 

6. TWe damU be m estaMttfhmmt of a limitation <rf '"State agencies" bemd 
BoMy on mintmam parttdpatioeD teveia. 

6. Admtoistrative type-ruks wuxk as ^^pfoc^^ng eta&daitb" and "iwUtc heaiii^*- 
dmld be pi ovM ed ika* Federal reguI^kB» rat)^ tban kgWatiflw. 

Le^shHm Ending 

7. The ftdl ccnmaitaiKt of SSOO milUcm FY 1^ sujsstenratal fending riicmkl be 
hcmored, with tiie fends provided &r ^lough b^ora July 10» 1984 to avmi fmgrma 
dkrmtkm* 

8. Ihe FY 1985 a^pfoprliiaon fihomld be aoSldei^ to alfam 10%-16% tao^raae in 
the WKcas^wd 

9. Aathortot^ for 6nd^>y«ar fendiv fbdUlsty, e»»edlng S percent. 
Bhould be granted to pmnit ihB tnoe^ dfe ct lw umnaQemmt and otilkation of total 
funding. 

10. lW Special Supplenmital Food Progmm for Wcmsen, Infoatt h^ QuUrra 
[WIC] shouU continue as a categorical program rather than footed into a block 
grant. 

STATEMEBTT OF RICHARD BLOUNT, DIRECrOR, MISSOURI STAT% 
WIC PROGRAM,; PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCUtlON OF WIC 
DIRECTORS 

Mr. Blount. Mr, Chairman, Repreaentativi^ my name is Dick 
Blount I speak to you pt^dait €i the National Aasociatira o£ 
WIC Directors. I have be^ the ^te director of the Bdi»ouri WIC 
Program since 1976. 

I have pk»sant mesHiirim Gi my fhnat aiKiearanoe ba^nne your 
committee in March Ychi wwe hoaiAtame, imctorrtandiM and 
supportive and I consi^r it a mivik^ to be here again tooay to 
diacuas with you the National kssodsAkm of WIC Directors' stat^ 
n^t of ocmcems re^ardii^ tlw %>ecial Suiq^enmitai Food Pk^ 
gram for Wcmien, Infants and Childrm. 
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With vonr permia^n, I will meseat <^ the printed ateteineiit 
which I have givBO you and which, I believe, most of you pn4>ably 
have befc^ ytm. , 

The National Association <rf WIC IKrectors repre^te the State 
agency directors of all the 50 ^tes {das 31 Indian tribal caganiza- 
tions, Puerto Rico, the Vimn Idan^ Guam and the District of Co- 
lumbia. It was fixBt ramcelved in 1979 ^ a nafiimal fonim of i»x>- 
gram macagea^ and other int^nstedperaoas to act asOectively on 
behalf of the WIC Program. It we» <^Beia% mwissed b^ the adop- 
tion of its bylaws in November 19^ and the elections (^officers at 
its first national conferefl^ F^mmnr 1984 

One of tlw primary ftmctioBS of the assodatioa Ib to act as a re- 
amroe tor govgmmcntal bodfee and iixfividual fagiriators r^ayding 
issu^ {mrtlcular to tira b^th and nutrition of women, infants, and 
children and to act as an ^voeatts for WIC dients. I am here today 
at your kind invitation in |»der that I m^t peremialfy fUfill that 

Ti» association roeognises thai this, tiie 10th anniveraaiy %ear of 
tlffi WIC Fngram, k gob ^ its most critical years. Its leg&lat^ 
expires Soiianbrar l^Hioitdi Fledend fondfaM otlbe pxo- 
gram has oeoi relatively generoiis in the ^st, it eontintiaUy 
seek adeqoate fkiidlag even ill years of hSpi fSectei^ 
celebrate the lOHi annivBisaiy, we aanmemi t!» great aeooo^d^ 
ments of tine prt^ram that have been efifectiV)^ altaii^ its 
rti H tiwmhment 1^ a wfee and etmc^ned Om^piess &ced with the 
wMb^ ill efifiBctB of malnutritiim. in the lives of womrai and in- 
rants and diildren. 

TIkr^^ the \3& Accounting Ofi^'s most recMit report on WIC 
evaluaticms stated there vnm no eoodu^ve evidoiee an the ^fects 
expected for the WIC Pkagram. it did afiBrra that WIC evaluations 
provided favorable efifecte the ^iQgrain. Amoag the GAO find- 
ings were many fimnrdile fiiuii^ whk& l^efan has already re- 
ported to you hem today. The Bbomi evalu^ioa sMy etted by 
the GAO review as <a» of the mo^ q^ialitatiire and eredflte WIC 
e^uatkms documraited thrt for both mmwfaite and white putid- 
{Mnts, the low hirthweight rat^ were less than dit&4ialf of the 
rates for comimraUe non-WIC mothers. This is a particularly sig- 
nificant finding bei»iK» infont mortality k the im l^dimr cat^ 
of death in thk ocmntry oi^ a low Urthwe^ht infont is & times 
more likely to die than a ncsnml oro. 

Other findings in the Missouri s^dy include the fact that WIC 
participants had significantly kn^er fscgnancy* wore 

more likely to have a . ftill-tenn preffitancy. Also the mean birth- 
weight incrraeed vrith incro^ed koigUi «f pmiidration. months 
basically was needed for significant positive results. It was Airther 
determined that trntccmra n^mires v^re msae pc^tive far mm- 
whit^ for those with ^uat spnai^ betweoa pregnancka, §oar- ol^ 
mothers and for tiu^ with medical KMnpUotiMts as well i» l^v- 
ier motl^ni. 

That the GAO report cmild not be tBore conduESve was not nec- 
ewarily indicative of defk^cies within ihs imsram. Ths lack of 
conclusive evidence wm more a prtAi^mn of the oue ci the ^udks, 
Sta# studies, such as Misstniri, vernzs the nntiimfil study yet to be 
released, and particular metbockilogical imperfectkms^-primarily 
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the difficulty of ratablifihing the control group. The GAO itself 
refers to th^ prdblen^ in unders^roring the ne^ to design and im- 
plement better stiulies^ not necessarily a better pn^n^am. 

CcAfldent that the WIC Program has earned its pl^e in the field 
of preventive l^dth, the National Aa^^dation of wIC IHrQctors ad- 
dre^es itwlf to the Imsic concerns legislative autlrarization and 
funding as the program begins its seocmd decade serving Uie health 
and nutrition needs of wm^, infiemts, and diildrra. 

Congresmian Bartlett this morning ii\ the curlier hiring sug- 
gested that the people who nun^e prcgran^ prc^iably have a 
better idea of what ought to go into legislaticm r^ulations than 
USDA and he was applauded. I tiiink tlm^ people are wise..! also 
think that the Congr^sman wra wise this ipoming. So we» as State 
directory and State managers, make 10 reocmmiendati(His ccmcem- 
ing l^islative authorisation aiiul funding. E^h recommendation is 
covered with detail in (mr statement €i concerns, I ^all ^bare e^li 
recommendation with ymi with a minimum of comments. Later I 
would welcome Uie opportunity to di«ni^ tl^m at ymir conven- 
ience and at your request 
- One, the Special Sui^len^ntal Food Pn^ram for Women, In- 
fants and Children sh<Mild be given permanent authorizati<m prior 
to September SO, 1984. ThB logic for this reconunendation ^ within 
sound management principles ^d the need for administrative con- 
tinuity. It is most disruptive for any program to have to deal, with 
legislative and regulatory changes year. In many casies, it 
takes the greater part of a year to implement such changes. 

For possibly the first time in its 10 years of existence, WIC final- 
ly has a method of funding and a fairly well refined set of Federal 
regulations which amure some continuity and reflect some d^ree 
of long-range planning* 

Therefore, the association, confident of the effectiveness and 
proven national acceptance of the pn^am, recommends perma- 
nent authorization. 

Two, there should be no targeting of prt^ram benefits beyond 
the revised propped Federal regulations ^ued July 8, 1983 — para- 
graph 246.7(dX4) alternative C. There is an addendum to your 
paper that shows the revision sui^i^ted by the National Associa- 
tion of WIC Difectors. 

There are those who suggest that WIC should better target pro- 
gram benefits to those most in need. Hie mcmt in need generally 
connotes those who are identified as ejchibiting some type of medi- 
cal, anthropometric or hematoic^c^ risk. This argument compro- 
mises the entire preventive nature of WIC. It aigues that WIC 
should be primarily therapeutic in nature. We find this trouble- 
some. 

During the |^t 10 years, health care literature has continued to 
support the premise that prevention of health problems is cost-ef- 
fective as well as humane. Thi ^ has been shown both in the private 
and the private sectors. To imit WIC to therapeutic treatment 
would be short-sighted and ^ould only contribute further to our 
current national dilemma, the continuation of spiraling health care 
costs. 
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Tl^re are propo^ FedwBl r^iitatio^ whidi provye for » pri- 
<»ity system wlimi we b^Uew womd oosRire that tturo i»itiG^[»iit8 
at greatest ris^ reori^e WK7 tMaufiffiu 

Txiree, nonfood eoite dKiuld be Mned as "direct senr- 

vsea and ooera&m rasts wfaidi- iiKhito niitriticai education assess- 
ments ana nutrition edncatkm, nlus local said e^te admiafstwe 
tirai." 

Tlrase who propose to reduce the WIC Pirogram adminktrative 
costs becauiK tl^ af^iear too ewaaared to <rth6r imldk asi^ 
ance programs aiqiaxentiEy have a mi^^ci^ptitm of vraat ia indud- 
ed under pn^ram adminfetratioii. 

"Adminuiratiw oosts" it^lf Is a a&aaxmBti siaoe these a^ in- 
clude payment for ma^y client aexyfoea, such as nutrition health 
as^ssm^ts and nutritioo edueatiksi, {das local and State ^hninis- 
tratton, i^iich tiKiiides saStBfiss^og acooimtability d Fedearal dkd- 
lars. If sudi a terad cteGnitiaa oi adrninistrative costs wwe ai^tod 
to many health service pxt^rams, one couM say their costs are 100 

We recommend a re&SnitioB (tf /'administrative costs." Allowed 
mmfood costs 

costs wh^ in^ude the nii^if&)ii/li«d& ^esaoc^sits and ntttiit^ 
educatkm^ fdus local cffid State ^mfai^a^atkm.*' 

Four, iim mfaiimmn tum^Sam &r dirert mrvtees and (qiwatfamal 
should be no less than WpasemAisi^ total grant 

The more definiti^ rtatCTnent regpaidhig dirert ^rvkra and opei^ 
ational co^ emtdiafl^rii^ the frignificant inchiBkm d dknt ewv- 
ices, refutes the argunmit ci hm &iamikM&we cosi^ In huA, it 
can be more justly argued that the WK7 Program li remarkaUy ef- 
fkdrat It innovides more eervices than crther programs at 9 kmer 
cost 

To help fiAretch limited Fednal direct aervkes am! t^eratkmal 
(k>Uars, ^te and loral govemnmits ha^ contriln^ed in-kind re- 
source. A 1978 mirvey or ^te ami local WIC im^rsjra found that 
State ami local in4m^ o mtrflmtto mH-ftefif, cme space, ai^ bo 
forth— comiNrtosd 18 and 40 perooit of the total St^ m^ keal 
cost& Hoiraver, as Stat^ and local pddte tolth In^pets and Fecfer- 
al funds have shrank over tl^ S years, tbB almi^ to pgtMde 
K in-kind services lu» aim ero^d. At ttm 8an» time, the imrdu»ii% 
power of dUect »rvioes and opt^ial f^imiing h^ eroded becai^ 
health car«^ co^ have risen fiuter than food cost^ tl^ hwe <rf the 
^percent dir^ services and <qmratkmal cc^ fUmhi^. 

WIC directors are ccmcemed abcmt |»ne^t and future co^ con- 
tainment lilce everybufy else. We bdl^ve that WIC Program cffiorv- 
icee are an investn nt in preventing h^^^ nodical eroenses. 
^udies in MaasiK^' ...ts and M^min has dlKiwn that infants of 
WIC i^rticipating women have lower medical crats than infanto of 
comparable non-WIC w<Hnen« Ti^re nodical s^riora, mOTe <^n, 
offset the cost of the WIC Program food and services. WIC not cmly 
promotes good healthy it saves meo&f. 

Tlierefore, we recmnmend tiiat the minimum fuikUi^ fm direct 
service and operaticmal costs be no than 20 parent oi the 
total iprant Tlie assodatkm believes that even a hi^W TO&^eats^ 
IB ji^fied but it leavtt that ^Hi^m to tho ww^km ana good wul 
of those who are empowered to dec^. 
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Five, there ahouid be no e^ablishment of a hmitation on State 
agencies ba^d soleiy on minimum (mrtici{mUon levels. 

Those currently supportiiu; a minimum size requirement for 
State agencies use '*hign levels of administrative cc^ w the argu- 
ment against small ^te i^enci^. In rfeality, the onlv State agen- 
cies likely to be affected by such a requirement would be th(^ op: 
erating pn^rams for native Americans. If actual dollar amounts 
were reviewed raUier than percentages, it would reveal tlmi the 
number erf* (tollars are relatively small. 

We feel that limiting ^te agencies to minimum sizes would 
only affect service to native Americans. Native Americans have 
unique nutriti<mal needs and pn^lems, we do not feel services to 
this population should be sacrificed for the sake of minimal effect 
in real dollar amounts upon direct service and operational 
moneys. 

Six, administrative type rules such as ''processing standards'' 
and ''public hearings" s^cmld be provided tor in Federal r^^la- 
tions rather than legislation. 

As State directors, we greatly appreciate the concern of advocacy 
groups that seek to more effectively control pro-am management 
by writing detailed client saf^arm into enablmg legislation. We 
are equalw concerned about pcssible rapid and dramatic der^^la- 
tion which could erode the quality of the program. We see the 
question to be how to maintain quality control in the program, 
without over controlling the pn^ram so that it cannot be manag^ 
efficiently. 

It is our opinion that these administrative polici^ can better be 
addre^ed through Federal r^uli^tion. We are committed to the es- 
tablished goals of the program and telieve that with more flexibil- 
ity we can reach the goals in a creative, responsible manner. 

Now the legislative funding, seven. The mil commitment of $300 
million fiscal year 1984 supplemental should be honored^ with the 
funds provided for enough before July 10, 1984, to avoid program 
disruption. 

To avert a severe crisis in the summer involving the possible 
dropping of approximatelv 1 million participating clients during 
July, Augiist, and September, the a>mmitment of million sup- 
plemental funding must be appropriated within the next 60 days. 
The need is so obvious, we cannbt rationally conceive that anything 
less than the full commitment of Congr^ will be providea. We 
commend the clear, definitive statement of the intent of Congn^ 
as expressed in passing the continuing rraolution. 

Eight, the fistal year 1985 appropriations should he sufficient tx) 
allow a 10- to l5-percent increa^ in the WIC caseload. 

We appiaud the past support which ha^ been provided for the 
WIC Prc^ram. We believe that the pn^am has proven the merit 
of such wisdom. As we look to the future and the ixsginning of the 
prc^ram s ^cond decade, we believe that its future must be related 
to both need and cost efTectiven^. 

The Congressional Budget Office has stated that $1,471 billion 
will be needed to maintain current WIC caseloads throughout fiscal 
year 1985. Obviously, the 1985 approtmations should be no lex 
than that projected Isy the CBO. However, we are wnsitive to the 
great number of persons in need of the prqgram benefits who are 
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essentially eligible for prt^ram i»rticipation which we cannot 
serve due to limited funding. We are equally aware of the neces- 
sary tension l^tween program expansion and budget deficits. There 
is no easy course. Hard decisions must be made. - ., j 

As Stete directors, we feel we would be irresponsible if we failed 
to emphasuw the great need for expansion of the program during 
the next few years in an orderly, rf^sonable manner. 

We recommend expanding the annual prc^ram autheri;'ation 
level by an amount equal to the dct-nnined inflationary increase, 
plus 10 to 15 percent real growth per year. The real growth m- 
crease would complement the dei»rUnent's pr^ent funding formu- 
la to establish equity based on need among the States and would 
permit limited growth in the stabilized State agencies. 

This proposal is made in good faith that it will be a positive 
factor in controlling future deficits. , . . 

I have already referred to the GAO report on WIC evaluations. 
Ther€ is evidence that WIC do«i have a pcwitive effect in prevent- 
ing more costly, long-term medical and h^th costs. "Hius, as direc- 
tors, we believe that pr(^ram expandon providing pffidtive benefits 
may contribute to significant savings in future medical ct«ts. This 
would have a positive effect on reducing future deficits. 

Nine, authorization for yearend funding flexibility, not exceeding 
3 percent, should be granted to permit the most effective manage- 
ment and utilization of total funding. 

Due to many uncontrollable variabl«», it is mast difficult, if not 
impossible, to utilize 100 percent of funding without risking over- 
spending during the last 30 days or 60 days of the fiscal y^r or 
cutting participation in that period to prevent overspending. For a 
State to perform at less than 100 percent is to deny services to 
those who need prt^ram benefits. Likewise, to underutilke total 
funding because of imprecise control over variables could be inter- 
preted that pn^am funds are adequate or greater than need and 
could cause unwantinted reductions in future funding. Therefore, 
we recommend that the State agenda be authorized to cxerctee 
management of flexibility for end-of-year funding to exceed the 
grant by no more than 3 percent without penalty. 

Finally, the Special Supplemental Food Pn^m for Women, In- 
fants, and Children should continue as a categorical program 
rather than being voted into a block grant. 

We stand firmly on our belief that WIC s continued support has 
been a result of its ability to be identified as a specific service and 
to account for its effectiveness upon the nutritiopal well-being of 
women, infants, and children. To those of us convmced that WIC 
will continue to prove its impact upon the health of our Nation s 
children, such identity is imperative. 

The National Association of WIC Directors has submitted th^e 
r«;ommendations as a resource for governmental bodies and mdi- 
vidual legislators with confidence that their consideration and 
adoption will enable the prc^ram to continue its good work. We 
commit ourselves to responsibly manage the program, saf^arding 
the accountability of Federal funds to maximize the benefits to the 

women, infants, and children of this country. 
Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Mr. Blount. You mentioned that the last 
time that you testified before this committee was in March 1981. 
That is about the same time that Ridiard Lyng, the Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture testified. I think he told us, in effect, that the 
WIC Frc^ram was too successful, that the need was greater thaji 
had been anticipated and that, therefore, it was getting too costly. I 
really couldn't follow that convoluted Iqpc that the need was great 
and therefore, the program's funding would have to be cut. 

Mr. Blou^^T. Mr. Chairman, I was here that day and I, too, was 
confused. I am glad to know that the chairman shared my confu- 
sion. 

Mr. KiLDEK. I can recall that day very, very clearly. I spoke to 
him about that later. It confused the committee and caused a great 
deal of consternation and some anger on tli^ committee. So your 
statements both on that day and tcKlay have helped balance the 
record. 

Last week the administration t^tified in support of their propos- 
al to extend this prc^ram for 1 year What native effects might 
there be for the pn^p:*am, if it v^re extended for only I year? Any 
of you may try to answer or give your views on ttiat 

Mr. Blount. I would simply sp^ak and let my colleague do the 
same, I think it has alrrady h^n stated yery clearlv by Mr. Urn- 
merman— I know we have experienced it in Missouri— a 1-year au- 
thorization only crrates total cha<» because it cr^tee a n^ative 
climate of instabil^ in the pn^^ram, particularly in the case of a 
program like WICBiat has 6-month certificaticm. It takra you the 
first half of the y^r to get the implementation and then the certi- 
fications done in the %cond half are really done under a negative 
cloud of uncertainty and Creates a psvchoiogiod climate that many 
of the local agencies are afraid that they will put people in the pro- 
gram and can't Sustain them and so fmrticipation goes down. 

Mr. KiLDEE. The appropriation proc^» ror the present year has 
created some problem, h > it not? 

Mr. Blount. We will je faced with a real problem if the appro- 
priation, as I Baid, within &) days is not clarified. As Mr. Zimmer- 
man, again, said, and I concurred, iFyou go beyond that— it takw 
about 2 months' ieadtime on issuing food instruments. If the State 
agency is without general revenue money to back those up, do not 
know for sure of the amount of the Federal money, then you have 
to start putting the brakes on prematurely. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Does anyone ewe care to comment on what would 
happen if we were to authorize this just for 1 more year? Mr. Zim- 
merman? 

Mr, Zimmerman. Mr, Chairman, as I mentioned before, the con- 
sistently tardy or late grant award notices ahd year-to-year exist- 
ence in terms of at least the ^ant award, has cau^ problems and 
even as late as this year. For example, with job's bill moneys, we 
reached 140,714 particif^nts in September and one of the reasons 
we had a drop from September to October of almost 4,{MK) partici- 
pants which were eventually returned to the prc^ram was that 
many of the agenda that I a>ntract with could not continue to 
support the level of staffing that I afford through the job's bill 
moneys into the next fiscal year because I could not asure them of 
sufficient funds to do that. So we had extremely large agenda, 
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such as PhUadeldiia and o^h&r Bgmdm that ott staff beA thero- 
fore cut their idi^v to imyvkte ^rviees to just the curr^t casricml 
in addition to re^^li^mig the natural atlrit&m that oocutsl 

These sort of thii^ go on at vaHm^ timBs in tlw ymr. What 
happens is we have pi^^ tl^ WKnrt time oi tim ymu* in «tter to 
have this hind oS ixmi^m aiul thi^ is the sumn^, Wlmt ham«itt 
in the sumn^r you naditl^maUy have no«how pn^enni oue to 
good weatt^r, the ladB sdraol fimd tibii^ tlm natora w}»re, 
many ttm» it is more cUfSkutt to srl^ule afmrn^ 
with no-slMiwa awl to maintain sonM tevd m efifort in aiMition to 
the vacatmns of steff* 

So what haiA^ during fhB Bommer to exi^^rteted because 
th<»e other 0Qimitloi& 

Mr. Kaiffis. Bfis. Harv^, do you care to oconnirat <m that? 

Ms. Kabvet. No, thank ymL 
^Mr. Xnjiss. You wtmld ecmofaorato that 

lliis prc^ram is mm tmt I think Im» hi£^ been ve^ micceffiAil 
and because it has been fiwscessfu! we smmld make fl^ue that we 
continue to ftuui it at an syppc^prkte I ha^ra always been con- 
cerned with nutiitiim* Having £aufl^t hl|^ miMA for 10 yraro of 
my life. I saw the inqiorttfUie of notritlasi to <^ildren at that level. 
A diild^s eai^ yem eaad the years vdben a woman bearing or 
nursing a chiM^ are aira extreii^ty imnortanL I think. 

In my own family I have three diilar^ My oldert boy is 14, my 
daughter k 12, and my jmu^ar sm is 11. 1 am vray thankful that 
we were abte to provsfe my wife and thoro ddldren with pmp&r 
nutriticm. I rradly want to make SRue that all of tfaii wmi^ and 
. children of Am^ica have that which my wife and childrm were 
able to have. As a numiber of thfe i^munittee and a Maaher of Gm- 
gresB, I am determined to «lo tl^ to give von pe€^ the lods to 
make sure that no wmBsoif no diild gora wraMWt v^W&t nutritiim 
during those very, very crmriai stages of a child's itovekiimient 

Ycm are r^ly inx^ved in sras^wing that is m inipiKrtant that it 
sdKHiki be a top imarity oi Goimnnmit WesidiMier, wten 
Eteve ^ockman tolls him, "Y<m have to slay within the» [mram- 
eteri of the budg^'' reiiises. I wi^ that snne of tJie pe^4e admin- 
istering the feeding and nutritiim ranagnans* would also refuse to 
acc^ funding limitatic»w and tiiat troy, <m tt^ c^her md of tha 
avenue here m Wadungton, wcmld be ^rmter advocates of tbeir 
programs. B^cauw t^v aren't, i^ery oftm, as si^cesslul in thmr ad- 
vocacy as they shmild be, it's peopte like yourseli^ who are deariy 
good advocates, that must i^ievail u|xm the C<»^ress to do what 
should be done for these v«y, very unportant people, the women 
and children of this country. 

Your t^rtimony has been excellent. I have stayed here today be- 
cause I do Imve this strong feeling for ^le WfC Prc^ram and I 
wanted to get not only jrour wisdom on Uiis im^ram, but jrour 
strong filings on the program and you have communicated both to 
this comi: Jttee very weli 

Mr. Hayes, do vou haVe qu^tions? 

Mr. Hayes. I don't really have a queaticm, Mr. Chairman. I ju^ 
want to comment, m vcni have done, to ti^ good testimony that 
we have heard from the wittra^^ Here again, we have got a good 
example of people who are pointing out the value of t)^ prc^^ran^ 
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particularly the WIC Program to women, infants, and children. But 
at the same time, ti^ point out the ini^equacies of the funding 
level in order to continue those kind (rf* pn^rrams. 

So I think the bail has again been passed to us in Conipt^ and 
what we can do about it remains to be seen. I have my doubts. 
Thank you. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Also, Mr. GoNodling, who has been a strong member 
of this committee with whom I ei^y working very much and who 
has been very helpful on nutrition prc^rams, he Imd a conflict this 
morning — in his praiticm he has many because he has many re^ 
sponsibilities in Congrera. Mr. Goodling would like to submit some 
written questions, purticularly to you, Mr. Zimmerman, and we 
will leave the record open for that purprae. 
^ Mr. Kiu>BR. With that, the committee will stand adjourned. 
^ Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 12:06 p.m., on Tuesday, March 13, 1984, the sub^ 
committee was ad[joumed.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the rea>rd follows:] 

COUNOL FOR Am^ICAN I^VATB EdU(!ATION, 

Washington, DC Aprti J. ISlil 

Hon. Cahl D. Pbrkins, 

Chairman, Ckmmittee ort Education and Labor, 
US. House of Reprexniatiues, Wa0hin0on, DC. 

Dkau Mr. Chairman, On behalf <^ the Cduncil (or American Private Education 
(CAPE) I write to su|qiort H.R, 7 and to ahare our coftct^rns about the Administra- 
tion's FY 1985 budget fm^xmb affecting duld nutrition progran^ which, if enacted, 
would eliminate many f^vate school students from partidrattcai in the federal 
achool nutrition programs. The Council for American Private Kducstion (CAPE) rep- 
resents, through its lb n^nber ofganizatkM^ abcNit 80% of all imvate acho^. 

First, we commc^ the eflbrta of the CliainBais and the mira^Mm the Subc<m- 
mittee on Elementary, Seccmbry and Vocatkmal Klucatkai who wmited macoeBaSul- 
ly to increase tJw authorixatkm and ntraskm of AM nutritkm programs, 

including school lunch. There is, however, one area for which we would recommend 
an improvement The current 1 1500 ceiling on private school tuition for detormin- 
ing eiigibiiity is on its fe^ dtfCrimiiiBtory and raisiiig it to $2500 (the fotivisoa in 
the pending House bilU does nc^ relieve thai duKtimns^km and ptnride eqaitiri>te 
{nrtictpatkm fen- private sdmA is^udrata Tlie Aifaninistraticm'a ba^ aasumption 
that students at mich hi^ cost achoob oome fhmi wealthy ftunilks and are not in 
need of a government aubakliaBed luirch is wrong. It i^nfH«s the aodal and ectMiomic 
composition of student bodies in achoob which epeiui millions doHars annually on 
financial aid for low income families. Hius, thki provision has the effect of hurting 
students Congress intended to benefit We aui^iort the eliminaticm of tha tuition 
limitation altogether 

Alao, as you are well awmre, the Preaident has proposed to eliminate the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 6 administrative authority for local school lunch and chilo nu- 
trition programs. If efiwted, this |»t>posal would, aoxmiing to USDA s ^ttstics. 
affect afH>n>ximatelv 17a,140 students in 684 nonmiU^ achoob who in 1981 partici 
pated in tiw BciKtol nutrition prcmtuns. It w unacc0{Hable that in an attemf^ to 
eliminate an ''admini^rative bur&n'* USDA ^ reversing a S8 year commitment to 
i^erve needy children in nonpublic schools. The proposal wrongly assumes that states 
will pick up the responsibility and provide services to nonpublic sclm>l students. 
The critical problem is that some states are unable to du so because of constitutional 
prohibitions against program i^imin^ration. 

We urxe you and the members of the Committee on Educatim^bd Labor to ^ke 
action to prwent the Agriculture Department from elimmattng^fts refiponaibility to 2 
tierve nonpublic school students. 

We respectfully requef^t that thif< letter be submitted as imrt of the hearirur rtx:ord 

With all best wishes. 
4Sint'**rf!y, 

Robert L SMrrM. Executive Dirrck)r.% 

C) 
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